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For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  capac¬ 
ity  audiences  of  Chicago  women 
last  month  accepted  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  invitation  to  attend  an  event 
which  has  become  this  community’s 
annual  style  climax — the  public  show¬ 
ings  of  the  original  creations  developed 
in  the  Tribune’s  American  Fashions 
competition. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  audiences  were 
applauding  the  glamorous  results  of 
this  practical  encouragement  to  .Amer¬ 
ican  creative  talent,  Tribune  coloroto 
presses  were  rolling  with  the  first  of  a 
cycle  of  more  than  1,300,000-copy 
editions  of  the  Sunday  Color  Picture 
section  containing  full-color  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  winning  creations. 

Sunday  after  Sunday,  these  exclusive 
fashion  presentations  will  offer  Chicago's 
largest  constant  audience  of  women 
vivid  new  proof  of  the  editorial  enterprise 
which  makes  the  Chicago  Tribune  in¬ 
dispensable  to  them — and  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  make  the  Tribune  their 
number  one  medium  to  sell  to  women. 


Rosemary  Craig  models  the  S2,000.00 first  winner  in  the  Tribune’s  sixth  annual  American 
Fashions  competition.  This  bearer  trimmed  suit,  originated  by  Valerie  Galembert  of  New  York, 
was  judged  tops  in  this  nation-wide  project  which  helps  to  keep  American  styles  out  in  front — 
arui  the  Chicago  Tribune  out  in  front  with  women. 
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★  . .  .  with  one  of  the  world's  greatest  civic 
centers.  City  Hall  where  the  rear  is  of 
cheaper  material  than  the  front,  city 
fathers  thinking  the  city  would  never  extend 
further  north.  The  $19,000,000  Municipal  build¬ 
ing  and  $12,000,000  Court  House.  The  $7,000,* 
000  State  Building.  The  Hall  of  Records.  The 
Federal  building.  The  Hospital  buildings  where 
135,000  births  are  recorded  annually  .  .  .  more 
babies  than  there  are  people  in  Savannah. 


First  in  Baltimore 


This  monument  to  George  Washington, 
which  towers  over  Baltimore’s  Mount 
Vernon  Place,  is  said  to  be  the  first  edifice 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  General. 
And  since  its  unveiling  over  a  century 
ago,  it  has  been  a  Baltimore  habit  to  be 
first  in  many  other  fields. 


Today,  this  thriving  city — with  its 
greatly  diversified  industrial  setup  — 
is  one  of  the  first  cities  to  return  to 
peacetime  manufactures.  Today,  Balti¬ 
more  is  a  bright  spot  for  the  advertiser. 
And  today.  The  Sunpapers  give  you  the 
first  entree  into  the  homes  of  Baltimore. 
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SAMUEL  D.  HALES 

QwUling**  trial  —  Postwar 
Froiwo — WMi  British  forcos, 
Noriwan^y— U.  S.  First  Army, 
Wostom  Front. 


ANN  STRIN6ER 

Wostom  front — ^otwsa  Oor 
many.  Franco,  Holy,  Austria, 
Balkans  —  Exclusi VO  inlor- 
viows:  Popo  Plus  XII,  Schu- 
»***— »9B»  Mwssolini's,  HirnoH 
lor's,  Oono's  widows. 


EDW.  V.  ROBERTS 

Alliod  hoad<|uartors  —  Nor¬ 
mandy  invasion — Siogo  of 
Brosi— With  U.  S.  Ninth  Army, 
Oormony. 


for  ll.p.  at  tke 


JtOS.  W.  OlHBe.  JR. 

Polish,  Jugoslav,  Orssh  cum 
guigas,  Oormon  sido  Ion 


ROBT.  C.  MILLER 

Two-front  war  cortosgondont, 
Southwost  PskMc,  Fronco— 
Rocagturo  at  Paris  —  Sines 
wm.  Francs,  Oormony. 


C.  B.  CONGER 

Osmlth,  Frsnch  comguigns, 
Osrmon  sMo— Borlin  staff— 
U.  S.,  BrMsh  Boota— AlHod 
armiss  Holy,  Orsscs,  South  srn 
Fmnes,  Oormony. 


FREDERICK  C.  QECHSNER 

His  hyHns  is  a  by  wonl  for  authority  on  lurogsan 
nows,  fkom  1933  ontN  ths  Ossmuns  intsrnsd 
him  in  1941.  hO  wNnoosod  svsry  movo  of  thsh 
gowsr-drfvs.  Ns  dirsetsd  U.P.'s  covsrags  of  ths 
Austrian  anschluss,  Czschoslovakia's  absorg- 
tion,  ths  campaigns  in  Poland  and  ths  Low 
Countriss.  Among  famous  nows  boots  wsrs  his 
on  tho  ottsmgt  to  bomb  HiHsr  in  I93B,  Hindsn- 
burg's  dsoth,  ths  blood  purgs  of  1934.  In  U.  S. 
govommont  ssrvics  for  tho  lost  Ihrss  ysors, 
hs  rsfurns  to  U.P.  os  Europson  nows  monogsr 
and  chisf  of  ths  staff  at  Nusrnbsrg. 


M.  S.  HANOLER 

Kharkov  war  criminnis  trials, 
1943 — Frsnch  armiss  1939— 
Bordsoux  govommont— Paris, 
London  staffs  bsfors  war— 
Hsodquorfsrs  now  Moscow. 
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Headed  by  U.P.’s  European  news  manager,  Frederick  C 
Oechsner,  these  correspondents  have  both  a  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  war — from  both  sides — and  of  what  caused  it. 

They  have  seen  not  only  the  enactment  of  the  fearful  drama; 

they  saw  before  that  the  rehearsals  and  the  manuscript. 

1 

They  are  fully,  directly  informed  upon  all  the  factors  in  the 
news  from  Nuernberg:  the  conception,  the  commission  and  the 
consequences  of  the  crimes  charged  to  the  men  now  brought 
to  justice. 

Upon  this  picked  corps  of  U.P.  reporters  editors  can  rely 
for  the  top  coverage  of  the  trials  of  Europe’s  top  war  criminals, 
for  still  another  example  of  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the 
world’s  biggest  news.’’ 
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DISTINGUISHED  NEWSPAPERS 


TO  USE  OUR 


EW  FEATURE 


ELIZABETH  WOODWARD  IS  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  EXPERT 
ON.  TEEN-AGE  PROBLEMS,  FOR  16  YEARS  SUB-DEB 
EDITOR  OF  THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL  .  .  .  SHE  NOW 
'WRITES  EXCLUSIVELY  A  SIX-DAY-A-WEEK  COLUMN  FOR 


LEDGER  SYHDICATE 


205  SOUTH  JUNIPER  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PENNA. 
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Te«  a(  Amcric«n  Wrecti'e  S«tin#  Rifoniui  Tfrm» 


RHte  in  Ctermanv 


Text  of  indictment  of  Major  War  Critninab  Before  the  intemationa]  Military  Tribunai 


Prendent  TnMM«*>  Broadca»t  Addrc».»  Explaining  His  New  Poiic>  on  Wages  and  Price 


THE  NEWSPAPER  OF  RECORD” 


The  New  York  Times  publishes  the  texts 
of  important  documents,  speeches, 

announcements  and  other  significant  reports. 


iN^eta  l}ork  SintiejS 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


-  H  ‘  VL 


Texts  Publiiimd  in  Thn  Timms 
During  October: 

■  s 

Vhttcn'g  Pro|MMft  #»r  SiMshm  in  Tmmn  om 
snd  Corpersdotu 

Digest  of  Sftyrfar'a  empoH  on  Pro§rm$  ol  fttmaviifbii 
r«xt  at  SyriiM'  Statmnenf  on  London  eartag 
Text  of  O'Dwyer't  Kaymote  Campaign  Talk 
Truman' a  Moaaago  to  Congrats  on  Atom  Bomb 
GM  Lattar  Barring  Mlao  In  Wagat  -u 

Taxt  of  Oil  Plant  Saisura  Ordar 

Complate  List  of  696  War  Vattalt  Lost  by  U.  S. 
Throughout  tko  War 

Admiral  Nimits^  Addrastat  in  Congrats  and  at  Monumaat 

Taxt  of  Italian  Mumorandum  to  Big  Fhra  on  Bordar  Ittat 

Editorial  in  Ixvastla  on  London  Parlay 

Byrnas'  Radio  Addrass  on  Rasults  of  London  Confarantt 

Text  of  Duiiat  Talk  on  tha  London  Moating 

The  President's  Plea  for  World  Cooperation 

Texts  of  Talks  by  Admiral  Nimitx 

Beyin  Report  to  Britain  on  Ministers'  Council  Daadlatk 

Proposed  Tax  Deductions 

Text  of  tha  Report  of  General  Marshall 

Text  of  Truman's  Talks  at  Dedication  of  Kentucky  Dam 

Morris'  First  Major  Speech  of  the  Campaign 

Reuther  Letter  to  General  Motors  Head 

Text  of  Mayor's  Letter  on  Ending  Port  Strike 

Text  of  Statement  by  MacArthur 

Declaration  of  the  Dublin,  N.  H.,  Conference 

Text  of  Eisenhower's  Letter  to  Truman  on  Displaced 
Persons 

Text  of  Mayor's  Talk  for  Morris 

Text  of  American  Directive  Setting  Rigorous  Terms  hr 
Eisenhower's  Rule  in  Germany 

Texts  of  Letters  Exchanged  by  I  bn  Saud  and  Roosertii 

Text  of  Indictment  of  Major  War  Criminals  Before  tfce 
International  Military  Tribunal 

Comparison  of  New  Tax  Plans 

Reich  Bishops'  Letter  Telling  Pius  of  War  on  Nasis 

War  Exploits  of  Nine  Submarines  Visrtirsg  City  for 
Navy  Day 

The  Text  of  Pope  Pius'  Address  on  the  Political  and 
Social  Obligations  of  Catholic  Women 

President  Truman's  Proposals  for  Year's  Training  of 
American  Youth 

Text  of  Zionists'  Memorandum  to  Byrnes 

U.  S.  Steel's  "No"  on  Proposed  Wage  Rise  and  Unm 
Answer 

Charter  Deposit  Protocol 

Proposed  Agenda  for  the  Labor-Management  Conferees* 

Called  for  November 

Text  of  the  Testament  by  Ley 

Present  and  Proposed  Tax  Levies 

Text  of  Presiderrt's  Navy  Day  Speech  in  Central  Park  ea 

the  Aims  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 

Forrestal's  Warnitrg  on  the  Need  to  Be  Alert 

List  of  Unclassified  and  Exempt  Positions  in  City  Servk* 

Text  of  Marskall's  Address  Warning  of  Peril  in  Lots  ai 

Concept  of  Wtrrid  Responsibility 

Summary  of  Grand  Jury  Findirtgs  on  O'Dwyer 

Withholdings  From  Wages 

President  Truman's  Broadcast  Address  Explairdng  Nh 
New  Policy  on  Wages  artd  Prices 

O'Dwyer  and  Boldoek  Speeches  Defending  and  Attaskhl 

His  Record  4M  Proaoeartor 

Text  of  Executive  Order  {Wage-Price  Polleyl 
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Newsprint  Mills  Foresee 
Curtailed  Output  for  Year 


Labor  and  Pulp  Scarcity  Prevail; 
Few  Producers  Plan  Expansion 


INCREASED  production  of 
newsprint  cannot  be  expected 
much  before  late  next  year  or 
early  In  1947,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  advised  this  week  in  a  tele¬ 
graphic  check  with  the  less  than 
two  score  mills  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land  which  now  supply  U.  S. 
publishers. 

In  most  cases,  mills  reported 
they  were  not  now  operating  at 
capacity  because  of  limited 
stocks  of  wood  and  scarcity  of 
labor.  Quite  a  few  mentioned 
they  had  some  machines  on 
production  of  other  grades  of 
paper,  and  some  suggested  that 
a  revision  in  price  would  keep 
them  interested  in  making  news¬ 
print. 

One  mill  replied  to  a  series  of 
questions,  by  stating  pointedly: 
"We  are  not  operating  our  news¬ 
print  machine.” 

Long  Hours  With  Small  Crews 
At  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
Paper  Companv  in  California. 
Vicepresident  G.  E.  Young  told 
an  E  &  P  representative:  “We 
are  making  every  pound  of 
newsprint  we  can  under  present 
ronditions.  Foremen  are  work¬ 
ing  long  hours  with  skeleton 
crews.  The  labor  supply  has 
dropped  lately  and  operations 
are  down  as  a  result.  I  myself 
volunteered  for  the  night  shift.” 

Labor  is  being  offered  a  base 
scale  of  90  cents  an  hour,  the 
average  being  $1.25,  and  some 
workers  get  $1.80,  Mr.  Young 
said. 

Fred  G.  Stevenot,  president 
of  Puget  Sound  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  said  nationwide  inventories 
of  pulp  had  increased  92,000 
tons  for  the  first  eight  months, 
totalling  425,000  tons  compared 
with  319,000  in  February  and 
978,000  in  August.  1942.  He  said 
Swedish  imports  from  July  27 
to  Oct.  11  totalled  234,900  tons. 

Excerpts  from  Replies 
Excerpts  from  mills’  replies 
include  the  following: 

Consolidated — “We  are  not 
Derating  at  capacity  because  of 
Mortage  of  wood  due  to  labor 
Mortage.  We  contemplate  mak¬ 
ing  a  limited  quantity  of  other 
grades.  Would  not  go  off  news¬ 
print  if  it  would  yield  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  over  a  long  term.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  newsprint  production 
u  unlikely  at  present  rate  of  re- 
Mrn.  If  labor  available,  could 
operate  full  capacity  some  time 
m  1947.” 


Abitibi — “We  are  operating 
newsprint  mills  to  present 
capacity  having  regard  to  avail¬ 
ability  of  pulpwood  and  labor. 
We  do  not  contemplate  any  ex¬ 
pansion  of  newsprint  capacity 
nor  do  we  contemplate  making 
other  grades  immediately.  Ca¬ 
pacity  operations  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  during  second  half  of 
1946.” 

Spruce  Falls — “We  are  operat¬ 
ing  normally  and  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.” 

Ontario  Minnesota — “We  will 
operate  mills  at  Kenora  and  Fort 
Frances  during  1946  to  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  woods  supply  which  we 
expect  will  approximate  82%  of 
our  newsprint  capacity.  We 
contemplate  continuing  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  grades  at  approxi¬ 
mately  present  rates,  increasing 
these  types  in  last  quarter  of 
1946  and  thereafter.  This  pro¬ 
gram  contemplates  reduction  in 
production  of  newsprint  from 
190,000  tons  to  140,000  tons  per 
year.  Current  newsprint  price 
reflects  little  if  any  profit  and 
in  certain  months  a  definite 
loss.” 

'Definitely  Oil' 

Blandin — “The  company  is 
definitely  off  from  newsprint 
production.  High  costs  and  low 
prices  have  made  newsprint 
manufacturing  unprofitable  for 
U.  S.  mills.  ...  It  is  believed  by 
the  well  informed  the  control  of 
newsprint  largely  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Canadian  and  overseas 
interests  may  result  in  caitel 
agreements  that  can  make  them 
dictators  of  prices,  thus  render¬ 
ing  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
compete  with  U.  S.  manufac¬ 
turers  on  grades  better  than 
newsprint.  Magazine  publish¬ 
ers  and  other  users  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  cooperate  in  order  to 
protect  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  future.  That  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  mills  here  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  newsprint  making.” 

Finch,  Pruyn — “Our  program 
in  formative  stage.” 


Pacific  Mills — “We  do  not  con¬ 
template  making  other  grades 
but  presently  produce  140  tons 
daily  of  kraft  and  sulphite  spe¬ 
cialties  in  addition  to  newsprint. 
We  have  no  immediate  plans 
for  newsprint  expansion.  Our 
opinion  would  be  that  newsprint 
operations  would  become  nor¬ 
mal  late  in  1946  or  early  1947 
but  many  factors  may  disturb 
this  forecast.” 

Ontario — “We  will  not  make 
any  grades  other  than  for  news¬ 
paper  use.  We  are  planning  ad¬ 
ditional  improvements  to  our 
newsprint  machines  and  provid¬ 
ing  we  can  maintain  quality  and 
increase  speeds  we  expect  an 
increase  in  production.” 

Increasing  Capacity 

Donnacona  —  “Starting  Janu¬ 
ary,  1946,  we  will  increase  capac¬ 
ity  275  to  300  tons  new’sprint 
per  day.” 

Canadian  International  — 
“Newsprint  output  for  next  six 
months  is  dependent  on  pulp- 
wood  supplies  limited  by  war 
conditions  of  labor  and  other 
shortages  during  last  winter’s 
cutting  season.  Full  scale  news¬ 
print  production  may  be  in  sight 
for  last  half  of  1946.  The  fact 
that  newsprint  gives  the  poorest 
return  of  any  pulpwood  product 
provides  no  incentive  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  We  are  interested  in 
the  very  constructive  plan  which 
we  imderstand  U.  S.  publishers 
are  exploring  to  effect  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  newsprint  next 
year  in  order  to  encourage 
equitable  distribution  of  the 
total  available  supply.” 

Increasing  Capacity 

Powell  River — “Our  quota  is 
5.65%  of  Canadian  capacity. 
Running  all  newsprint  machines 
but  unable  to  reach  their  capac¬ 
ity  production  on  account  of 
breaking  in  new  crews.  We  do 
not  contemplate  making  other 
grades.  Our  profit  per  ton  on 
newsprint  this  year  was  less 
than  in  1939  and  last  year  due  to 
increases  in  wages,  supplies  and 
wood,  also  because  of  cost  of 
delivery,  normally  water  instead 
of  rail,  being  deducted  from  ex¬ 
isting  price.  We  have  no  plans 


Canadians  Anticipate  $5  a  Ton  Increase 

Montreal,  Nov.  8 — A  further  increase  of  SS  a  ton  in  the 
newsprint  price  in  the  United  States,  storting  Jan.  1.  1946,  is 
believed  certain,  occording  to  informed  quarters  here,  the 
Financial  Post  will  state  in  its  issue  of  Nov.  10.  .The  increase 
to  $66  a  ton  would  be  aimed  to  prevent  further  shift  in  mill 
operations  from  newsprint  to  other  types  of  paper. 
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Newspaper  in  America 


Supply  Assured 

Lucien  P.  Arant,  publisher 
of  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald.  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  he  had 
obtained  assurances  from  the 
Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  that 
it  would  supply  the  newsprint 
needs  of  the  Nampa  Idaho 
Free  Press  in  1946.  The  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  Free  Press  and 
several  other  small  dailies 
might  be  cut  off  because  of 
other  orders  at  the  mill  was 
reported  recently  to  the 
ANPA's  Special  Newsprint 
Committee.  (E  &  P.  Oct.  27, 
Pg.  8.) 

to  expand  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion.” 

Hawley — “Currently  operating 
at  much  less  than  capacity  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  pulpvvood 
and  power  but  anticipate  river 
rising  in  near  future  will  permit 
grinding  pulp  by  water  power. 
This  will  permit  stepping  up 
operations  to  near  capacity  if 
labor  is  available  and  we  can 
obtain  wood  from  comoetitors. 

Inland  Empire — "About  35% 
of  our  production  is  newsprint. 
Balance  is  other  grades.  Con¬ 
template  very  little  change  in 
this  percentage.  Loss  on  news¬ 
print  now  about  15%.” 

Price — “We  are  not  operating 
at  capacity  due  to  wood  short¬ 
age.” 

Anglo  Newfoundland — “Oper¬ 
ating  95  to  90%.  Little  profit  to 
U.  S.  market  at  current  prices 
and  definite  loss  to  some  cus¬ 
tomers  with  inland  freight.” 

St.  Lawrence — “Not  operating 
at  capacity.  Presently  making 
small  quantity  of  other  grades. 
Newsprint  produces  least  return 
compared  with  other  grades.  No 
present  plans  for  expansion.  In 
anticipation  of  woods  labor  be¬ 
ing  available  coming  season, 
would  be  able  to  increase  news¬ 
print  production  in  second  half 
of  1946.  ” 

Boren  Group  to  Meet 

Rep.  Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma, 
chairman  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  has  called 
a  meeting  next  week  to  consider 
what  action  his  group  should 
take  with  reference  to  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  paper  limitation 
order  on  Dec.  31.  The  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  is  scheduled  to  meet 
Dec.  4  and  5. 

Boren’s  personal  opinion  is 
that  L-240  should  be  permitted 
to  go  out  of  existence  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  WPB  news¬ 
print  advisory  committee.  That 
view  is  understood  to  be  shared 
by  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  who  is  a  publisher. 
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Congressmen  Would 
Sponsor  Bill  for  AP 


NEW  JERSEY  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  stand  ready  to  sponsor 
legislation  exempting  coopera¬ 
tive  news-gathering  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Associated 
Press,  from  the  operation  of  the 
anti-trust  laws,  J.  Albert  Dear, 
Jr.,  executive  editor  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  informed  Robert  Mc¬ 
Lean.  president  of  AP. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  meeting  of 
Illinois  members  of  the  AP,  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  said  he  hoiked  the  AP 
members  at  their  special  meeting 
Nov.  28  in  New  York  would  pe¬ 
tition  Congress  "to  free  us  from 
the  slavery  the  Supreme  Court 
has  impost  on  us.” 

The  court’s  ruling  that  the  AP 
violated  the  Sherman  Act 
through  its  by-laws  governing 
admission  of  new  members 
"knocked  out  the  Constitutional 
amendment  guaranteeing  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,”  said  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  "but  it  has  not  yet 
knocked  out  freedom  of  assem¬ 
bly  for  the  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances.” 

Committae  Proposed 

Col.  McCormick  said  he  had 
two  proposals  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  created  by  the  court's  in¬ 
junction — election  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  full  AP  membership, 
or  “if  it  appears  too  cumber¬ 
some  for  the  members,  appoint 
a  membership  committee  which 
will  have  no  duties  except  to 
pass  on  applicants.” 

Mr.  Dear’s  letter  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  followed  publication  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Jersey  Journal 
which  was  headed;  “Only  Con¬ 
gress  Can  Free  Associated  Press 
from  Marshall  Field  Fetters.” 
Congressmen  wrote  to  Mr.  Dear 
to  comment  on  the  editorial  and 
express  their  willingness  to  sup¬ 
port  legislation  helpful  to  main¬ 
taining  a  free  press. 

“The  courts  have  done  their 
duty,”  said  the  editorial.  ’’They 
have  interpreted  the  law  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  the  Associated  Press. 
It  must  be  clear  to  Congress 
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now  that  a  law  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people  against  monop¬ 
oly  has  a  result  never  intend^ 
when  it  is  applied  to  mutual 
news-  gathering  cooperatives, 
such  as  the  Associated  Press. 

“It  was  further  never  intended 
to  destroy  the  right  of  coopera¬ 
tives  to  choose  their  members  or 
to  use  for  their  own  benefit  the 
commodity — ^news — which  they 
had  bought  with  their  own 
money  and  reported  by  their 
own  efforts.” 

Among  those  whom  Mr.  Dear 
said  would  be  willing  to  sponsor 
legislation  are  Senators  Albert 
W.  Hawkes  and  H.  Alexander 
Smith  and  Representative  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Hart. 

Board  Moots  Nov.  26 

The  AP  Board  of  Directors  is 
scheduled  to  meet  Nov.  26  to 
consider  its  position  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  by-law  changes  as  drafted 
by  the  Special  Committee  and 
sent  to  members  last  week. 

Under  these  proposed  changes, 
applicants  for  membership  may 
be  elected  by  the  affirmative 
vote  or  not  less  than  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  regular  members.  One 
of  the  principal  revisions  in  the 
committee’s  proposals  is  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  contracts  rather 
than  issuance  of  certificates  of 
membership. 

Section  8  of  proposed  Article 
11  reads  as  follows: 

“An  applicant  for  membership 
elected  as  prescribed  by  these 
By-Laws  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  membership  or  be  entitled  to 
any  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
of  membership  until  he  or  it 
shall  have  signed  a  written  as¬ 
sent  to  be  bound  by  the  By- 
Laws,  and  any  amendments 
thereto  which  may  be  thereafter 
regularly  adopted,  and  shall 
have  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Corporation  which 
shall  provide  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  furnish  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  shall  receive  and  use  a  regu¬ 
lar  news  service  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  and  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed.  In 
other  respects  it  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  shall  contain  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.” 

Assessments,  place  of  publica¬ 
tion,  language  of  publication  and 
type  of  report  would  be  covered 
in  contractual  terms  under  the 
proposed  by-laws. 


Lifts  Ad  Restriction 

The  Chicago  Sun  has  tempo¬ 
rarily  taken  off  all  restrictions 
on  the  size  of  advertisements 
which  are  acceptable  in  its  help 
wanted  columns.  During  the 
war,  the  Sun  set  aside  two  col¬ 
umns  daily  and  four  columns 
on  Sunday  to  help  war  plants 
obtain  workers.  Other  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  classified  section 
seeking  help  were  limited  to 
three-Une  want  ads.  The  Sun 
has  now  decided  to  allocate  ad¬ 
ditional  space  to  help  wanted 
advertisements. 


Marahall  Field.  II.  at  left,  and  John  S.  Knight  at  Detroit  luncheon. 

Field  Expounds  His  Social  Aims 


In  Detroit  and  St. 

Detroit,  Nov.  5 — “Those  who 
believe  in  free  enterprise  must 
assume  both  social  and  economic 
responsibility  if  they  are  to  pre¬ 
serve  it,”  Marshall  Field,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  PM  and  the  Chicago 
Sun,  said  today  in  an  address 
before  the  Economic  Club  here. 

Calling  for  a  better  America, 
Field  said  that  it  required: 

Jobs  for  all  who  work. 

Jobs  regardless  of  minority 
status. 

Expansion  of  needed  social 
services  under  both  government 
and  private  auspices. 

Cooperative,  realistic  planning 
by  free  enterprisers  for  livable 
city  dwellings  and  for  a  healthy 
and  dynamic  Americanism. 

“Americans  need  ways  of  ob¬ 
taining  better  educational  and 
cultural  advantages,  better  rec¬ 
reation  facilities  and  fuller  and 
more  interesting  lives,”  Field 
declared. 

“They  can  only  get  these 
values,  without  selling  their 
spirits  and  bodies  to  statism, 
through  having  the  leadership 
of  those  who  believe  in  free 
enterprise. 

“Private  enterprise  must  be 
linked  to  a  conception  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  changing  society,  the 
kind  of  conception  that  far¬ 
sighted  business  men  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  had.  It  must  be  a 
society  in  which  there  are  no 
helplessly  submerged  groups.” 

Field  was  introduced  by  John 
S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Knight  Newspapers.  Said 
Knight: 

“Publishers  and  editors  don’t 
always  agree,  but  all  hold  that 
they  should  stand  up  for  their 
beliefs  and  express  them. 

“I’d  be  stretching  things  if  I 
said  I  was  always  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Field.  But  when  all 
of  us  are  beset  with  problems 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
view  of  anyone  who  has  given 
thought  to  them.” 

Field  told  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  Advertising  Club  last 
week  that  while  the  U.  S.  is  ap¬ 
proaching  a  period  of  rapidly 
expanding  economy,  the  expan¬ 
sion  will  not  be  automatic. 

Advertising,  he  said,  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  factors  promot- 


Louis  Talks 

ing  economic  growth,  which  in 
this  country  “has  always  been 
won  at  the  cost  of  pioneering 
and  risk-taking.” 

“Those  estimates  of  pent-up 
individual  savings  totaling  more 
than  100  billion  dollars  won’t 
contribute  a  thing  to  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy  if  they  are  held 
back  through  fear,”  said  BIr. 
Field.  “.  .  .  Advertisers  continue 
to  have  a  big  job  on  their  hands, 
collectively  and  individually. 

Deflation  Feared 

“Collectively,  they  must  create 
a  buying  mood.  They  must  &ght 
the  ve^  real  threat  of  deflation. 

“Individually,  they  face  un¬ 
precedentedly  rugg^  competi¬ 
tion  in  promoting  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  products.” 

Advertising  will  have  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  changed  condition. 
Mr.  Field  said;  it  faces  a  “social 
challenge”  as  a  factor  in  “chaal' 
ing  the  living  habits  and  the 
standards  of  the  great  bulk  of 
our  people  who  in  normal  times 
had  bare  subsistence  level  in¬ 
comes.” 

Mr.  Field  lauded  the  60- 
million-job  program  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  which  presupposes  a 
national  annual  income  of  $2M 
billion.  In  line  with  this, 

Mr.  Field,  advertising’s  social 
challenge  will  be  to  aid  in 
pansion  of  the  mass  market 
among  the  low-income  groups. 

“Production  is  not  our  peat- 
war  problem,”  he  declared.  “The 
maintenance  and  distribution  d 
purchasing  power  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  shall  need  to  solve. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  12  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
testimonial  dinner  to  Col.  J- 
Hale  Steinman,  Brunswick 
Hotel,  Lancaster. 

Nov.  17 — Silurian  Society, 
fall  reunion.  Victory  dinner. 
New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Nov.  18-20 — Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  36th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York. 
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Mciny  Ideas  Exchanged 
At  R  &  T  Promotion  Meet 


Midwest  Promotion  Men  View 
The  Future  With  Optimism 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


MOINES,  la.,  Nov.  6 — With  appears  to  be  no  other  industry 
vigor  and  imagination,  news-  from  which  newspapers  can 
paper  promotion  managers  are  learn  very  much.” 


prepared  to  tell  the  story  of 
newspapers  to  the  public,  gen¬ 
erally,  to  advertisers  and  to 
those  who  help  to  build  and  sell 
the  product,  judging  from  ideas 
exchanged  at  the  midwest  pro¬ 
motion  managers  conference 
here  this  week. 

Approximately  50  promotion 
managers  attended  the  two-day 
session  sponsored  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
with  Bert  Stolpe,  R&T  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  serving  as  host 
chairman.  The  meeting  proved 
to  be  so  productive  that  those 
in  attendance  greeted  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  invitation  extended 
by  Frank  Hubbard,  Gary  ( Ind. ) 
Post-Tribune,  to  hold  a  similar 
meeting  in  Gary  next  year. 

Newspapers  can  face  postwar 
competition  with  confidence  if 
they  improve  their  product  and 
meet  the  challenge  of  competing 
media  with  aggressive  promotion 
that  takes  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  usefulness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ideas  advanced  by  promo¬ 
tion  managers. 

Swan  Sounds  Keynote 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis 
Times  publisher,  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  meeting  in  his 
luncheon  address  today  when  he 
pointed  out  that  newspapers 
have  always  found  a  way  of 
adapting  technological  progress 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 

“The  challenges  of  today  re¬ 
quire  an  even  more  aggressive 
and  creative  analysis  than  ever 
before  if  newspapers  are  to  move 
ahead  as  we  expect  them  to,” 
said  Swan,  in  speaking  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  visiting 
promotion  managers  and  the 
Des  Moines  advertising  club. 

Promotion  managers  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  better  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  newspapers, 
more  accurate  and  penetrating 
research  and  market  study,  and 
more  human  interest  and  insti¬ 
tutional  integrity  in  their  pro¬ 
motion  copy.  They  are  think- 
mg,  also,  of  the  challenge  to 
maintain  a  free  press,  making 
newspapers  more  informative 
end  interesting;  and  serving  the 
community  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible. 

“The  unit  cost  of  production 
remain  at  a  level  which 
permits  the  newspaper  to  com¬ 
pete  for  advertising  with  radio, 
both  AM  and  FM,  television  and 
the  magazines,  and  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  income  to  edit  an  in¬ 
formative,  instructive  and  inter- 
eeting  product,”  declared  Swan. 

‘Newspapers  still  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment,”  he  said.  “Currently  there 


From  the  standpoint  of  public 
relations.  Swan  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  can  take  a  page 
from  the  book  of  some  of  the 
public  relations  campaigns  of 


Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar,  open^  the  meeting 
Monday  with  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  kinds  of  pro¬ 
motions  sponsored  by  the  Mem¬ 
phis  papers.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  employe  rela¬ 
tions,  stating  that  letters  are  sent 
to  employes,  explaining  opera¬ 
tions  of  different  departments. 

Among  carrier-salesmen,  the 
Memphis  papers  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  a  manual  of  carrier  train¬ 
ing,  but  offer  a  series  of  lectures 
for  carriers  as  a  part  of  its  youth 
training  program.  Men  like 


Promotion  exhibits  attract  attention  of  group  at  Des  Moines  meeting: 
Left  to  right  Milo  Richter.  Milwaukee  JoumoL*  Robert  Ridder.  Duluth 
News-Tribune;  Lloyd  E.  Borg.  Minneapolis  Star  Journol  &  Tribune: 
Ray  McLellon.  Rock  Island  Argus,  and  W.  B.  Wright  Chicago  Sun. 


Visiting  promotion  managers  chat  with  Bert  Stolpe  (second  from 
left).  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  host  to  the  Midwest  Promotion 
Managers  Conference.  Left  to  right:  W.  Oakes  Miller.  St  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  &  Pioneer  Press:  Mr.  Stolpe.  T.  W.  Summers.  Omaha  World- 
Herald;  Mel  Barker.  Chicago  Times,  and  Pierre  Mortineau,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar. 


other  groups  in  telling  the  story 
of  newspapers. 

Citing  that  it  took  strikes  in 
New  York  and  St.  Louis  for  the 
public  to  really  appreciate  how 
much  it  depends  on  newspapers. 
Swan  asserted:  “Newspapers 
have  found  a  number  of  ways  of 
presenting  the  story  in  recent 
years,  but  the  public  generally 
still  has  little  conception  of  what 
the  newspaper  means  to  the 
community.” 

Pierre  Martineau.  Memphix 


Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Frank 
Buck  and  other  well-known  per¬ 
sonalities  address  these  carrier 
forums. 

“We  have  had  the  best  reac¬ 
tion  from,  these  lectures  of  any¬ 
thing  we  have  done  for  car¬ 
riers,”  he  said,  adding  that  par¬ 
ents  and  school  authorities  have 
been  especially  pleased. 

With  newsprint  rationing  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  hold  adver¬ 
tisers  to  79%  of  their  former  ad¬ 
vertising  volume,  the  Memphis 
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papers  have  been  using  direct 
mail  proBQotion  to  keep  the  mer¬ 
chants  sold  on  newspapers,  while 
using  other  media  dOxing  the 
war  period. 

Martineau  also  told  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  panel  created  to  chwk  the 
buying  habits  of  Memphis  peo¬ 
ple,  stating  that  this  type  of  re¬ 
search  is  most  beneficial  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  builds  tremendous 
good  will  for  the  newspapers. 

Among  the  public  relations 
promotions  now  being  used  are 
golden  gloves,  still  popular  with 
many  papers;  “All-Out  Amer¬ 
icans,”  an  organization  of  12,000 
Gary  school  children,  sponsored 
by  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  as  a 
means  of  curbing  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency;  Women’s  Institute  and 
Christmas  Carol  Concerts,  staged 
by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch;  and  veterans  serv¬ 
ice  bureaus,  including  those  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  and  Des  Moines 
papers.  Several  papers  are  of¬ 
fering  free  want  ad  service  to 
veterans  seeking  jobs  and  a 
number  of  papers  are  inaugurat¬ 
ing  service  men’s  columns. 

S.  R.  Bernstein,  editor  of  Ad- 
vertising  Age,  presented  some 
preliminary  findings  about  ad¬ 
vertising  readership.  From  the 
standpoint  of  attention,  the  study 
showed  that  promotion  ads  must 
have  punch  and  good  illustra¬ 
tions;  be  timely  and  avoid  the 
old  cliches  of  linage  and  circula¬ 
tion  boasting.  Position  means 
little  or  nothing,  it’s  the  ad  that 
counts,  he  said,  pointing  out  tha* 
the  study  shows  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  difference  between  left 
and  right  hand  pages. 

Andrew  Hertel,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  told  of  the  successful 
sportsmen’s  shows  staged,  and 
Bert  Stolpe  reported  on  the 
Register  and  Tribune’s  "Hun¬ 
ters’  Party”  which  recently  at¬ 
tracted  4,500  people,  60%  of 
whom  were  women. 

Robert  York,  Biureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  presented  “In¬ 
dustry  and  Public  Opinion,” 
stressing  the  importance  of  in¬ 
dustry  telling  its  story  to  the 
public  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  newspapers. 

Better  public  relations  on  the 
part  of  newspapers  was  urged  by 
George  A.  Brandenburg.  Chicago 
editor  of  Editok  &  Pubusher, 
when  he  told  promotion  man¬ 
agers  that  newspapers  can’t  be 
any  better  than  their  readers  or 
their  producers. 

“You  should  be  a  part  of  exec¬ 
utive  management  and  should  be 
as  articulate  as  the  editor  when 
policy  demands  public  discussion 
of  matters  relating  to  the  life 
blood  of  your  newspaper,”  he 
said. 

“You  who  know  how  to  use 
type  and  advertising  layout  like 
an  orator  uses  his  voice,  can  help 
your  publisher  get  closer  to  his 
public.  You  can  be  the  great 
liaison  link  in  your  organization 
in  helping  the  public  to  better 
understand  3four  newspaper’s 
aims  and  policies  and  to  aid  your 
publi.'her  in  comprehending  the 
public’s  attitude  toward  the 
press,  in  general,  and  your  news¬ 
paper  in  particular.” 

L.  F.  Newmeyer,  Toledo  Blade, 
told  ,of  the  part  that  newspaper 
has  jhad  In  the  “Toledo  of  To- 
moril^ow”  program  of  directing 
public  opinion  to  a  desire  for  a 
I  continued  on  page  91 ) 
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U.  S.  Newsmen  Hurl  Charges 
Against  British  Censorship 


Decry  Discrimination  in  Berlin 
Communications — ^Protests  Filed 


By  Samu«l  Rovner 

CHARGES  from  numerous  direc* 

tions  of  interference  with  the 
free  flow  of  news  continued  this 
week  to  plague  British  authority. 
In  Germany,  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  acts  of 
omission  and  commission  in  Brit* 
ish  press  relations  were  calling 
forth  vigorous  protests  from 
newsmen. 

Most  bitterly  attacked  was  the 
limitation  on  use  by  American 
correspondents  in  Berlin  of  Brit¬ 
ish  communications.  It  appeared 
in  ttie  form  of  a  notiflcation  to 
the  newsmen  by  the  British 
Army  press  camp  that  their  dis¬ 
patches  for  distribution  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  handled  by  British 
communications  only  as  “a  cour¬ 
tesy”  during  “clear  time.” 

AP  ProtMU 

The  notice  was  issued  after  the 
Associated  Press  complained  that 
its  story  about  a  British  press 
conference  regarding  Hitler’s 
death  was  logged  in  chronolog¬ 
ical  order  by  the  press  camp's 
copy  room  on  Thursday  night, 
Nov.  1,  but  actually  was  not 
transmitted  until  all  stories  writ¬ 
ten  by  British  correspondents 
later  in  the  evening  had  been 
.•<ent. 

The  complaint  pointed  out  that 
the  story  was  intended  for  all 
AP  papers,  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  British  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Berlin  have  access 
to  three  American  commercial 
radio  companies  on  an  equal 
basis  with  Americans. 

When  British  and  American 
correspondents  entered  Berlin  in 
a  body  July  3,  all  were  granted 
equal  privileges  in  the  use  of 
American  and  British  channels. 
After  the  Potsdam  conference, 
the  British  and  American  re¬ 
porters  were  separated  into  two 
camps,  but  there  was  no  indica¬ 
tion  ^at  discriminatory'  rules 
would  be  imposed. 

Capt.  C.  P.  M.  R.  Morse,  British 
communications  oflScer,  who 
could  show  no  written  order 
supporting  the  latest  ruling,  said 
simply;  “I  know  what  my  orders 
are.” 

RCA  Hints  Action 

The  British  action  brought  an 
immediate  reaction  from  Amer¬ 
ican  communications  companies. 

“Insofar  as  I  know,  such  open 
action  of  discrimination  is  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of 
modern  international  communi¬ 
cations,”  declared  Thompson  H. 
Mitchell,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  RCA  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  "It  is  clearly  a 
case  of  unilateral  action  taken 
by  a  government-operated  serv¬ 
ice  and  is  in  direct  violation  of 
international  telegraph  regula¬ 
tions.  .  .  . 
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“If  such  discrimination  is  con¬ 
tinued,  RCA  will  seek  permis¬ 
sion  to  install  a  suitable  station 
within  the  British  zone  for  the 
express  purpose  of  serving 
American  correspondents.” 

Similar  criticism  was  lodged 
by  A.  Warren  Norton,  president 
of  Press  Wireless,  who  declared: 

“We  note  with  considerable 
surprise  the  report  that  British 
authorities  are  discriminating 
against  American  correspond¬ 
ents.  .  .  . 

“This  is  not  a  commendable 
reaction,  in  our  opinion,  to  the 
equal  treatment  which  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  British  press,  still  so 
fresh  in  our  minds.  'The  flrst 
tenet  of  Press  Wireless  policy  is 
that  all  filers  of  press  messages 
are  treated  in  the  order  in  which 
they  file,  regardless  of  their  na¬ 
tionality.  'Hie  British  press  are 
especially  mindful  of  this  fact 
because  of  the  service  which  they 
were  accorded  daily  by  Press 
Wireless  along  the  war-torn 
roads  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

“If  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  British  commiuiications  is  to 
persist,  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
American  carriers,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  to  favor  American  corre¬ 
spondents.” 

No  further  statement  had  come 
from  the  British  on  the  matter 
as  Editor  &  Pubusher  went  to 
press. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  suf¬ 
fered  another  sharp  rebuke  when 
on  Wednesday  the  U.  S.  Army 
issued  a  re-entry  permit  to  Pal¬ 


estine  for  Constantine  Poulos, 
Overseas  News  Agency  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  two  weeks  ago 
was  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land 
by  American  authorities  at  Brit- 
i.sh  request. 

Both  the  War  and  State  De¬ 
partments,  at  the  request  of 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  ONA 
board  chairman,  had  ordered  in¬ 
vestigations.  When  the  British 
PRO  who  had  requested  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  refused  to  give  any  ex¬ 
planation,  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin 
P.  Giles.  U.  S.  commander  in  the 
theater,  sent  a  letter  to  Gen.  Sir 
Bernard  Paget,  British  com¬ 
manding  general,  asking  for  an 
explanation. 

Poulos  Cloaorod 

In  the  meantime  the  U.  S.  in¬ 
vestigations  established  that 
Poulos’  conduct  in  Palestine  did 
not  justify  his  expulsion.  Lack¬ 
ing  a  reply  from  the  British, 
U.  S.  headquarters  in  Cairo  de¬ 
cided  to  grant  him  permission  to 
return  on  an  Army  plane  with 
high  priority  on  Nov.  8. 

Swope  hailed  Poulos’  re-ad- 
mission  as  “a  victory  for  a  free 
press  and  against  the  forces  of 
suppression  and  political  censor¬ 
ship.” 

'The  expulsion  of  Poulos  had 
aroused  protests  over  a  wide 
front  in  the  American  press. 
Among  the  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  levelling  editorial  criti¬ 
cism  at  the  British  action  were 
the  Boston  Globe,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  the  Watertown  (N.  Y. ) 
Times,  The  Nation  magazine. 

In  still  another  area,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  were  on  the  receiving  end  of 
criticism  by  the  American  press. 
On  Wedne^ay,  Kent  Cooper,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  AP,  sent  to 


General  Plan 

Woshingten.  Nov.  8— Plow, 
to  attach  “faree  preae**  roq«lro> 
moots  to  oTory  bill  providiat 
aid  lor  ioceign  govoramoalB 
wore  diocuasod  among  Hobs#’ 
loaders  this  week.  Any  lot- 
sign  loaiu  would  bo  rostrietod 
to  nations  which  give  U.  S. 
nowsmon  loll  occoss  to  nows. 

Adm.  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten  a 
protest  against  British  abandon¬ 
ment  of  press  conferences  which 
provided  information  on  military 
activities  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies. 

Noting  that  an  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  had  reported  that  newsgath¬ 
ering  was  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  order.  Cooper  requested  a 
review  of  the  situation. 

“I  feel  this  decision  cuts 
squarely  across  principles  of  un¬ 
hampered,  truthful  reporting  of 
news  to  which  both  American 
and  British  Governments  have 
subscribed,”  he  said.  ‘"Thw 
fore  I  urgently  request  an  ap¬ 
propriate  investigation  be  msM 
and  measures  taken  to  assuK 
freedom  of  access  to  all  news.” 

In  announcing  the  ruling,  Brit¬ 
ish  headquarters  said  they  would 
issue  “hsindouts”  twice  a  day  in 
lieu  of  press  conferences. 

Attlee  lor  FVee  Press 
While  the  British  were  thus 
being  charged  with  hampering 
the  reporting  of  news,  Priaw 
Minister  Clement  Attlee  on 
Tuesday  told  a  meeting  of  Eng¬ 
lish  editors  in  London  that  the 
free  flow  of  news  around  the 
world  “is  essential”  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion. 

“In  that  cooperation,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “nothing  is,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  more  essential  than  inde¬ 
pendent  reporting  of  events  by 
men  and  women  trained  in  the 
work  of  informing  the  public. . . . 

“We  in  this  country  have  long 
been  committed  to  a  belief  in 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


Truman  Expected  to  Oppose  Tree  Press'  Proviso 


WASHINGTON.  Nov.  8— Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  is  expected  to 
make  personal  intervention  to 
prevent  the  Brown  “freedom  of 
the  press”  amendment  from  be¬ 
ing  written  into  the  UNRRA 
appropriation  bill  by  the  Senate. 

’The  State  Department,  Direc¬ 
tor  General  Herbert  H.  I^hman, 
and  the  Democratic  leadership 
suffered  reverse  when  the  House 
approved  by  a  vote  of  188  to  168 
the  limitation  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
backed  by  virtually  the  entire 
Republican  membership  with 
support  from  a  score  of  Demo¬ 
crats. 

Hearing  date  has  not  been  set 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  none  is  likely  to 
be  announced  for  about  two 
weeks.  With  a  heavy  Demo¬ 
cratic  majority,  prospect  Is  that 
the  bill  will  be  reported  out 
minus  the  press  freMom  pro¬ 
vision  although  a  fight  Is  certain 
to  be  made  on  that  point. 

If  party  lines  hold  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  amendment  will  be  de^ 


feated;  if  they  break,  as  they 
did  in  the  House,  it  will  carry. 
If  the  former,  the  measure  must 
be  sent  to  conference  at  which  a 
committee  of  each  branch  will 
decide  which  house  shall  give 
ground,  after  which  both 
branches  will  vote  to  accept  or 
reject  the  conferees  report.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  demonstrated  need 
for  early  appropriations,  the  con¬ 
ferees’  report  Is  almost  certain 
to  be  accepted  regardless  of 
what  it  says  about  press  free¬ 
dom. 

Some  public  misunderstand¬ 
ing  about  the  scope  of  the  Brown 
amendment  is  apparent.  Actu- 
call  fi 


ally  it  does  not 


freedom  of  the  press  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  would  receive 
UNRRA  funds. 

As  explained  by  the  sponsor: 
“It  deals  only  with  free  accew 
to  the  news  by  representatives 
of  the  American  press  and  radio, 
and  only  as  to  news  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  UNRRA.  It  hai 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  subject  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  freedom  of  the 
press  for  the  newspapers  and 
the  radio  of  other  countries,  but 
provides  only  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  and  radio,  of 
the  United  States  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  countries  where  re¬ 
lief  is  being  extended  under 
the  provisions  and  direction  (rf 
UNRRA,  and  report  back  to  the 
American  people  how  their 
money  and  goo^  are  being  dir 
tributed  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
lief.” 

Brown’s  clarification  has  not 
stilled  the  opposition  nor  ler 
sened  the  determination  of  the 
Administration  to  make  a  last 
.  ditch  fi^t. 
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for  full 


Free  Press  Debate 

Excerpts  from  the  debate  in 
the  House  ol  Representatives 
on  the  Dirksen-Brown  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  UNRRA  Bill  begin 
on  Page  72. 


ODIN  (Mrs.  Coulton  Waugh)  is 
never  without  sketch  pad.  If 
she  hadn’t  inherited  “Dickie 
Dare.”  she  would  prefer  a  funny 
strip.  Hubby  does  "Hank.” 

£&P  gi...  Parfy 

Jor  ^MJomen 

IF  ALL  THE  WOMEN  of  the  world  got  together,  says  Tarpe  ( Miss 
Fury)  Mills,  at  left,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  more  wars.  And, 
adds  Dale  (Brenda  Starr)  Messick,  at  right,  the  clinging  vine  type 
of  woman  has  gone  out.  .  .  .  “She  hasn’t  any  vine  to  cling  to." 
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GIVE  US  CURVES,  their  readers  demand.  Hilda  (Teena)  Terry,  IN  THE  FAMILY  is  where  Virginia  Clark,  at  right,  gets  material 
left,  and  Dale  Messick  see  what  Tarpe  Mills  means  when  she  for  "Oh,  Diana,”  which  she  has  been  turning  out  for  three  years, 
ays:  “We’d  lose  our  public  if  we  didn’t  put  in  the  curves.”  Betty  Feezel,  at  left,  of  E  &  P  hears  about  the  family  doings. 


I  ALWAYS  DRAW  a  schedule,  says  Hilda  Terry,  center,  but  “I  don’t  see  how  I  have  time  to  do  all  I 
have  to  do,  so  I  tear  up  the  schedule.”  At  right  ia  Helen  Staunton,  left  is  Ruth  Ridings,  of  E  &  P. 
An  aside  by  Dale  Messick:  “Men  artists  usually  don’t  get. wise  to  new  fashions  until  they’re  on  the 
WSy  out.”  "  (Pkotoa  hr  Dorh  Miller,  INP.)  (8ee  pafe  76) 


EDWINA  Dumm  has  been  do* 
ing  a  successful  strip  for  14 
years  —  “Tlppie.”  Present 
model  is  'Hppie  No.  3. 
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APVPRTISING  SURVEY 


Publishers  Warned 
Of  Space  Competition 


By  Samual  Romar 

I«OW  AND  THEN  a  nota  of  cau¬ 
tion  creeps  in  among  the  many 
promiaes  to  publishers  ttiat  com¬ 
ing  advertising  budgets  will 
show  marked  ineraaaas  over  the 
prewar  volume. 

One  such  warning  came  last 
weak  from  Gordon  Cole  of  the 
Can  ManufacturanT  Institute, 
Inc.,  who  said  in  New  Toric  li^ 
week  that  while  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  will  be  greater  in  the 
ftiture,  advertising  rates  will 
also  rise,  with  the  result  that  the 
total  use  of  space  and  time  will 
probably  remain  the  same  or 
even  drop  slightly. 

As  a  result.  Cole  said,  fewer 
publications  will  be  used  by  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  they  will  be  those 
that  have  the  highest  quality 
and  give  their  readers  the  most. 

Advertisers,  agencies  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  he  declared,  “view  the 
future  with  too  much  opthnism,” 
and  there  is  need  for  greater  se¬ 
lectivity  in  the  use  of  media. 

A  similar  warning  was  made 
by  Dan  Gordon  of  the  Media 
Men’s  Association,  who  said  that, 
if,  as  expected,  higher  rates  will 
cut  into  the  number  of  insertions 
placed  by  advertisers,  space  buy¬ 
ers  will  have  to  use  smaller 
apace  to  retain  continuity  or  will 
have  to  eliminate  some  media 
and  concentrate  large-space  ad¬ 
vertising  in  what  m«y  believe 
are  the  most  productive  ones. 

Editorial  content  and  reader 
acceptance,  he  said,  will  be  im¬ 
portant  determining  factors. 

Ptogtwai  Data 

MANY  imponderables  will  affect 
the  postwar  dirsction  taken 
tarttie  various  retail  marketa 
mroughout  the  country.  Bu^— 
one  of  the  most  important  cri¬ 
teria  by  which  the  futiue  can 
be  Judged  is  the  past  Witli 
that  in  mind,  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  has  pulled  together  an  array 
of  figures  showing  the  perform- 
oneiM.  of  219  nujor  markets  in 
^  U.  S.  at  four  strategic  pe- 
tiods:  192A  when  retail  volume 
WM  at  its  prewar  peak;  1935, 
aald-depreasion ;  1929,  prewar  re¬ 
covery;  1944,  wartime  peak. 

Ob  the  basis  of  these  figures, 
the  study  evaluates  eadi  market 
according  to  its  probable  post¬ 
war  volume,  paying  particular 
attention  to  what  part  of  its  war- 
Mme  growth  it  can  be  expected 
to  retain. 

*  As  the  foreword  states,  there 
Is  no  attempt  to  measure  mar- 
kils  according  to  tteir  impor¬ 
tance,  but  only  on  their  possible 
positions  with  relation  to  the 
aation-wide  average  pwcentage 
of  1929  volume. 

The  book  apparently  is  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  promotion  for  the 
Journal,  except  in  the  fact  of  its 

Eibllcation  as  a  service  to  those 
terested  in  the  national  distri- 
ImtioB  picturei 

Basic  statistical  work  on  the 


book,  called  "An  Ear  to  the 
Ground,"  was  done  by  W.  F. 
Gilbert,  research  director  for 
Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker  Co., 
advertising  representative  for 
the  Journal.  All  the  figures 
used,  except  those  for  1944,  are 
from  the  U,  S.  Census  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Recognized  business  in¬ 
dexes  were  employed  for  the 
1944  statistics. 

Druggists  Cooperate 
CANADIAN  drug  stores  carry¬ 
ing  Nyal  products  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  scheme  which,  though  not 
entirely  new,  has  some  novel 
aspects.  According  to  L.  Earle 
Wlcklum,  president  of  Frederick 
Steams  &  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd., 
distributor  of  Nyal  goods,  92% 
of  the  Nyal  dealers  have  already 
signed  up  since  the  project  was 
st^ed  in  July. 

The  "club”  program  provides 
that  each  membw  pay  $12  a 
year,  for  whidi  he  gets  help 
from  the  Steams  company  in  the 
preparation  of  local  advertising 
copy,  and  spot  radio  announce¬ 
ments  over  a  national  network. 
The  cost  of  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  accoimts  for  the 
major  part  of  the  advertising 
dollar,  is  shared  equally  by  the 
company  and  the  retailer. 

It  is  stiplated  that  6%  of  all 
Nyal  purchases  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  agent  stores  is  to  be 
devoted  to  advertising,  with  the 
company  reimbursing  half  of  the 
cost  to  each. 

Details  of  the  Nyal  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  are  being  handled  by 
K.  B.  Craig,  Steams  advertising 
manager. 
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Fawcett  Runs  4-City 
Test  Campaign 

Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
embarked  on  a  $200,000  three- 
month  campaign  to  promote  two 
of  its  magazines.  True,  the  Man’s 
Magazine,  and  Todav’s  Woman. 

MeCann-Eridraon,  the  agency 
whldi  handles  the  account,  is 
placing  this  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  in  four  test 
dues  as  part  of  the  highly  con¬ 
centrated  promotion  program, 
with  empha^  on  newspaper  ads. 
according  to  Grace  Leach  of 
Fawcett’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  are  the  areas  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  True  campaign. 
Newspaper  ads  of  600  lines  will 
appear  three  times  a  month  in 
the  Mirror,  Herald  Tribune, 
Newt  and  World-Telegram  in 
New  York;  the  Sun,  News  and 
Tribune  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Newt,  Patriot  and  Teleproph  in 
Harrisburg.  More  than  50  dram¬ 
atized  radio  announcements  a 
week  are  planned  in  these  cities. 

The  test  campaign  on  Today’s 
Woman  will  be  concentrated  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TIRE-MAKING  NEWS 

An  educational  campaign  on 
tires  made  from  rayon  cord  is 
being  launched  by  the  Industrial 
Rayon  Corp.,  Cleveland.  (See 
cut  above.)  Ads  oi  1,000  lines  will 
appeor  in  100  newspapers  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  beginning  this  week.  The 
campaign  emphasises  that  the 
perfection  oi  rayon  cord  tiree.  a 
wartime  development,  ior  possen- 
ger  cars  is  **a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  oi  tire-moking,"  on  ad¬ 
vance  comparable  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  pneumatic  tires,  de¬ 
mountable  rfans  and  balloon  tires. 
Ads  will  also  point  ont  the  baaie 
reosons  lor  superiority  oi  the 
rayon  cord  tireo.  In  addition, 
consumer  magosinea  ond  busi¬ 
ness  papers  in  the  automotive 
ond  tire  field  will  be  used.  A1 
Paul  Leiton  Co..  Inc..  New  York 
office  handles  the  occount. 


Agancy  Group 
WillHmdle 
Florida  Account 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Nov.  8— 
“Seeds  for  the  future’’— empha¬ 
sizing  Florida  as  an  agricultural 
and  industrial  state  as  well  as  a 
recreational  center,  will  be 
sown  in  the  Sunshine  State’s  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  advertising,  publicity 
and  promotion  campaign. 

The  advertising  account  wu 
awarded  recently  to  the  Allied 
Advertising  Agencies  of  Florida, 
composed  of  Robert  E.  Clarke  k 
Associates,  Miami;  T.  M.  G^i^ 
fith  Advertising  Agency,  St 
Petersburg;  R.  E.  McCarthy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Tampa;  New¬ 
man,  Lynde  &  Associates,  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

In  working  with  the  Commir 
slon,  the  Allied  Advertising 
Agencies  of  Florida  will  provide 
a  planning  board  composed  of 
the  heads  and  top  executives  of 
ail  four  agencies.  Members  of 
this  board  will  be  Robert  E 
Clarke  and  George  I.  Clarke,  of 
the  Clarke  Agency,  Miami;  T.  M. 
Griffith,  of  the  Griffith  Agency, 
St.  Petersburg;  R.  E.  McCarthy, 
of  the  McCarthy  Advertising 
Agency.  Tampa;  M.  T.  Newman, 
Hunter  Lynde  and  Gordon  Stew¬ 
art,  of  Newman,  Lynde  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Jacksonville. 

Major  Clifford  Pangburn,  for¬ 
mer  copy  chief  of  the  New  York 
office  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Newman,  Lynde  and 
the  Allied  group  since  last  April 
will  also  be  a  member  of  the 
planning  board. 

The  over-all  program  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Roy  C. 
Beckman,  state  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 


Ca^ifns  einJ.  ^y^ccounb 


-By  Bntty  Fnnxel 


Enter.  Superman  newspapers  from  coast-to-coasl 

USING  1,060  newspapers  in  all  agency  is  Lennen  &  Mit- 

key  cities  throughout  the  Mid-  ehell. 
west  and  South,  Continental  . 

Oil  Co.  this  month  Is  releasing  Th®  Magic  Word 
a  campaign  to  introduce  its  new  FILENE’S,  Boston  department 
postwar  high-octane  gasoline,  store,  discovered  the  pulling 
“Conoco  N-Tane.’’  Featuring  power  of  the  magic  worn  "ny- 
comic  strip  hero.  Superman,  Ions”  when  it  advertised  said 
whose  supernatural  feats  will  rarity  recently  in  a  Sunday 
emphasize  the  “anti  -  knock,  newspaper  insertion.  Included 
quick-starting,  and  greater  mile-  in  the  ad  was  a  coupon  for  or 
ages”  of  the  new  fuel,  the  ads  dering,  and  the  replies  that  cams 
will  appear  on  a  weekly  basis  in  the  following  day  numbered 
through  the  winter  and  spring  into  the  thousands.  Unfortu- 
of  ’46.  Insertions  will  range  in  nately,  the  store  reports,  the 
size  from  108  inches  down  to  24  supply  will  take  care  of  only 
inches.  Spot  radio  and  billboard  a  few. 
advertising  will  also  be  used. 

Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  is  For  Men's  Comfort 
the  agency  on  the  account.  FRANK  STACK  HA’TS,  INC., 
,  ,  —  men’s  hat  manufacturer.  South 

Expression  of  Gratitude  Norwalk,  Conn.,  is  beginning  a 

CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CORP.  campaign  in  newspapers  in  15 
is  scheduling  a  special  ad  in  principal  cities  throughout  the 
support  of  the  Victory  Loan  country  this  month.  Ads  an* 
drive  titled,  “I  Am  Thankful.”  nounc^  the  Stack  Cushion-vent- 
’Tlmed  to  appear  shortly  before  ed,  a  patented  cushioned  ventll- 
Thanksgiving  Day,  the  ad  ex-  ating  device  made  into  the  front 
presses  the  thought  that  we  of  the  hat,  allowing  air  to  filief 
should  be  thankful  that  we  can  in  and  out.  The  agency  is  Berm- 
buy  Victory  Bonds.  The  790-  ingham,  Castleman  k  Pierce, 
line  message  is  to  appear  in  274  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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WORLD'S  HEADACHE  AND  BELIEF  PROBLEM  TREATED  IN  NEWS  CAHTOQtlS 


UNRRA 


HOW  ABOUT  A  REPORT? 

John  S.  Knott.  Dallas  Morning  News 


MAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND.  MADAM 

J.  N.  DarlinR,  Dwt  Moines  Register  Sr  Tribune 


AFTER  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 

Rube  Goldberg,  .Veto  York  Sun 


McDougollg  "Back  from  Dead/ 
Relates  Experiences  in  Pacific 


By  Ruth'  Ridings 

REPORTING  back  to  his  home 
office  this  week  alter  five 
years  of  foreign  and  war  corre¬ 
spondence,  United  Press’  Wil¬ 
liam  McDougall  had  experiences 
in  the  Richard  Harding  Davis 
tradition  to  tell- 
If  coming  back  from  the  dead 
was  adventure,  though,  McDou- 
lall’s  story  had  no  glamor  as 
ne  recalled  escaping  the  Japs  in 
Shanghai  after  its  capture,  cov¬ 
ering  the  fall  of  Java  and  hav¬ 
ing  his  ship  sunk  by  Jap  planes 
aa  he  tried  to  reach  Australia, 
and  subsequent  internment  in 
Japanese  prison  camps,  which 
lasted  10  days  beyond  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  United  States 
of  the  Jap  agreement  to  sur¬ 
render. 

On  Starvation  Diot 
He  came  back  to  this  coimtry 
weighing  25  pounds  less  than  he 
did  when  he  left  in  December, 
1939.  He’s  bothered  with  stom¬ 
ach  trouble  as  a  result  of  his 
atarvation  diet  meted  out  by  the 
Japs. 

Heavy  lines  around  his  eyes 
•lecotne  deeper  when  he  re¬ 
counts  memories  like  seeing 
Whit  Hancock,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  who  left 
J®va  with  him,  going  down 
aboard  the  sinking  Dutch  ship 
which  the  Jap  dive  bombers 
riddled  with  machine  gun  bul* 
l«t*^fter  they  had  bombed  her. 

The  Japanese  attack  against 
Pe®rl  Haii)or  was  a  surprise  to 
"Mst  people  living  in  Shanghai. 
McDougall  believes,  but  it  was 
not  one  to  newspaper  men. 

“Trouble  was  expected  by  us.’’ 
he  said. 


A  week  before  Pearl  Harbor 
was  attacked,  he  explained,  a 
Japanese  friend  told  him  the  Jap¬ 
anese  consulates  in  Washington 
were  burning  their  archives  and 
warned  him  to  take  any  money 
out  of  the  banks. 

Building  by  Building 

The  Japs  took  Shanghai  build¬ 
ing  by  building.  They  didn’t  get 
to  Press  Wireless  until  10  in  the 
morning;  so  McDougall  and  fel¬ 
low  newsmen  filed  stories  until 
that  time. 

McDougall  and  Robert  (“Pep¬ 
per”)  Martin  decided  to  try  to 
escape  the  Japs  before  arrests 
began.  On  Christmas  night,  they 
got  past  the  final  barricade  by 
pretending  drunkenness.  Chin¬ 
ese  guerillas  got  them  through 
to  (Chungking  and  McDougall 
went  on  to  the  Dutch  East  In¬ 
dies. 

His  coverage  of  the  fall  of 
Java,  recapture  by  the  Japs  and 
internment  were  filed  in  stories 
written  after  his  release  from 
Camp  Belalau,  near  Southwest 
Sumatra,  Aug.  24,  and  his  re¬ 
moval  from  the  island  on  Sept. 
20,  when  Australians  sent  a 
rescue  squad  to  search  for  a 
group  of  Australian  nurses 
caught  early  in  the  war  by 
the  Japs  and  interned  in 
Sumatra. 

When  Java  was  being  evac¬ 
uated,  McDougall  said,  he  re¬ 
mains  because  he  wanted  to 
see  if  the  Dutch  had  recaptured 
Bondeau  from  the  Japs  and  he 
wanted  to  meet  the  one  group 
still  fighting  the  Japs  on  Java, 
the  artillery  outfit  composed 
mostly  of  Texans,  who  came  to 


hold  the  title  of  ‘"rhe  Lost  Bat¬ 
talion." 

After  the  ship  he  boarded  for 
Australia  was  bombed,  Mc¬ 
Dougall  became  a  lost  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  reach  South  Su¬ 
matra  in  a  lifeboat,  and  spent 
three  weeks  walking  the  island 
coast,  barefoot,  trying  to  escape 
the  Japs.  Found  by  them, 
though,  his  more  than  three 
years  of  internment  began.  Last 
December,  first  indication  that 
he  was  alive  came  when  his 
parents  in  Salt  Lake  City — he 
used  to  work  on  the  Telegram — 
received  a  card  he  had  written 
in  March,  1943. 

Checking  to  locate  the  prison 
camp  in  which  McDougall  was 
held,  the  War  Department  said 
the  Japanese,  via  the  Red  Cross, 
claimed  McDougall  was  not  in 
Sumatra.  Because  those  in 
Shanghai  had  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  McDougall  ever  was  re¬ 
captured,  the  home  folk  and 
office  presumed  him  dead. 

Aft«  his  rescue  from  Bela¬ 
lau,  he  went  to  Calcutta  for  a 
checkover  at  an  Army  base  hos¬ 
pital.  There  he  interviewed  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
making  a  tour  of  occupied  zones 
in  the  Pacific  area,  and  was  of¬ 
fered  a  plane  ride  back  to  the 
United  States,  first  having  a 
chance  to  revisit  places  in  China 
and  Japan  he  had  seen  before 
the  war. 


Mac  Arthur  Honors 
Cashman  of  INS 

The  Pacific-Asiatic  campaign 
award  for  meritorious  service 
has  been  conferred  posthumous¬ 
ly  by  General  MacArthur  on 
John  Cashman,  International 
News  Service  correspondent  who 
was  killed  on  Okinawa  last 
July  31. 


Every  Bloomin'  Soul 
Must  Cooperate 

The  formula  for  spreading  the 
supply  of  newsprint  likely  to 
be  available  in  the  first  half  of 
1946,  which  has  been  suggested 
by  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  is  the 
only  workable  proposal  so  far 
advanced,  said  Charles  Hodel, 
general  manager  of  Beckley 
( W.  Va. )  Newspapers,  in  a  letter 
to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  “it  will 
take  the  steadfast  cooperation  of 
every  bloomin’  soul.” 

The  Steinman  proposal  calls 
for  a  sliding  scale  from  1%  to 
6%  in  stead  of  2%  to  12%. 

Journalism  Teacher's 
Netv  Task  Assayed 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov.  7 
— Increasing  use  of  news  in¬ 
terpretation  by  the  presa  con¬ 
stitutes  a  major  task  for  the 
journalism  teacher,  according  to 
a  survey  issued  today  by  the 
American  Association  of  ’Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism. 

Aspects  of  press  functions 
considered  by  the  committee 
were  news  reporting  and  in¬ 
terpretation,  copy  editing, 
legal  considerations  and  re¬ 
search. 

There  was  strong  agreement 
among  committee  members  that 
the  postwar  years  will  require 
some  re-shaping  of  most  press 
procedures  because  of  changes 
both  in  the  nature  of  news  and 
the  facilities  for  transmitting 
news  to  the  public. 

In  the  field  of  newspaper  legal 
restrictions,  for  example,  the 
teachers’  group  stressed  the 
growing  importance  of  adminis¬ 
trative  law  as  against  the  old 
emphasis  on  civil  libel.  News¬ 
paper  editing  and  headline  writ* 
ing  will  be  affected  by  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  interpret  the  news. 
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Use  Your  Imaginotiont 

LOOK  FOR  THE  UNUSUAL  .  .  .  With  merchandise  scarce, 
manufacturers  still  are  strutting  their  stuff  with  unique, 
unheard  of  novelties  for  the  ladies!  Look  around  ...  too 
numerous  to  mention!  See  them  at  your  various  accounts 
.  .  .  then  come  up  with  an  unusual  advertising  suggestion/ 
Such  as  new  lucite  cigarette  cases  .  .  .  completely  fitted 
miniature  walnut  sewing  boxes  .  .  .  picture  frame  with  a 
groove  beneath  to  hold  his  service  ribbons  .  .  .  mirror  to  fit 
around  the  neck  leaving  hands  free  for  prettying  up  .  .  . 
household  gloves  with  rough  fingers  for  grabbing  soapy 
dishes  .  .  .  invisible  earring  guards  .  .  .  raincoats  in  color 
that  won’t  shrink  or  fade,  can  be  washed  in  tub  or  cleaned! 


.  .  .  OF  SHOES!  .  .  .  meaning  things-to-wear  for  Cfiuistmas  Giftai 
You’ll  be  safe  in  your  advertising  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  what  your  account  has  to  say  .  .  .  very  pessimistic  .  .  .  but  will 
sell  anything  he  puts  out!  Fact  remains,  gifts  for  men  are  fast 
moving  to  his  shelves  .  .  .  better  merchandise,  also  higher  prices 
.  .  .  the  traffic  will  stand  it!  But  he'll  have  to  do  some  im* 
provislng  too! 


dominating  .  .  .  pipes  strong,  also  better  quality.  Suggest  your 
account  unload  now  those  over  $10  warns  the  trade  (cigaretki 
are  back  you  know)  .  .  .  not  much  improvement  in  men’s  shoe 
.  .  .  popular  price  handkerchiefs  sufficient,  sheer  cottons,  lineai, 
imports  not  here  .  .  .  shirts,  pajamas,  lounge  wear  now  coming  in 
( if  in  time )  with  long  tails,  French  cuffs,  pleated  bo.soms  .  .  .  thii 
U  the  view  of  Men’s  Reporter  and  others! 


COSMETICS  .  .  .  Reported  here  many  times  before  .  .  .  one  of 
your  heat  baW  Men  back  fMm  overseas  are  sold  on  every¬ 
thing  frooB  lotion  for  sunbutn  to  a  stick  to  put  on  lips  warding  off 
chaps!  Not  "sissy”  any  more  .  .  .  they’re  here  to  stay.  Four  years 
ago  there  were  only  a  handful  of  manufacturers  ...  by  this  Sep¬ 
tember  .  .  .169  different  ones!  In  1944  sales  topped  $25  million 
. . .  this  year  expected  to  reach  $40  million.  And  get  this:  Surveys 
show  that  70%  of  these  men’s  products  were  sold  to  women! 

This  Christmas  more  than  ever,  your  various  accounts  .  .  .  men’s 
w’ear  .  .  .  department  store  .  .  .  drugs  .  .  .  will  play  up  cosmetics 
for  men!  Here  are  Just  two  new  ones:  "HISS”  a  pre-electric 
shave  powder  . .  .  chest  of  after  shave  lotion,  cologne,  talc,  shaving 
bowl  in  miniature  log  packages  .  .  .  giving  “the  appeal  of  a  hunting 
trip  in  the  North  Woods.”  You’ll  find  such  sets  in  every  kind  of 
a  “he-man”  container.  If  your  account  doesn’t  have  enough,  better 
help  him  to  improvise,  make  his  own  ( “IMPROVISING”  Nov.  3 ) . 


WANTED  COLORS  .  .  .  for  men’s  varied  accessories  can  be  Judged 
by  this!  One  store  surveyed  the  first  100  service  men  enteiiog 
and  sold  93  along  this  line  ( a  good  suggestion  for  you  to  paw  on). 
.  .  .  In  suits:  Blues  41%  .  .  .  Grays  23%  .  .  .  Browns  20%  ,  . . 
Tans  16%.  Sizes:  Regulars  61%  .  .  .  Longs  30%  ....  Short!  $%. 
Materials:  Worsteds  57%  .  .  .  Gabardines  29%  .  .  .  Tweeds  14%. 
Take  this  as  an  overall  ...  it  doesn’t  take  a  smart  men’s  wear 
advertiser  to  suggest  the  many  matching  accessories  .  .  and  hoy 
they  had  better  match! 


LADIES’  NIGHT!  ...  In  the  words  of  Genevieve  Eland,  negfiiM 
buyer  for  Oppenheim  Collins  (New  York)  .  .  .  "Be  ready  for 
anything!’*  She  means  just  that!  As  in  men’s  wear  the  accent 
is  on  quality  .  .  .  high  price  on  everything  from  an  ear  bauble  to 
black  underthings!  She  predicts  the  demand  on  the  negligee  de 
partments  will  be  greater  than  ever  .  .  .  “the  customer  will  once 
more  beat  a  path  to  the  housecoat  department  to  fill  both  her  om 
and  gift  requirements."  In  your  advertisements  don’t  overlook 
that  returned  serviceman  .  .  .  he’s  lingerie-conscious  .  .  .  p.tpedaBii 
on  the  black  side! 


TIE  A  STRING  .  ,  .  around  your  finger  to  remember  TIES!  If 
you  want  some  good  copy  in  selling  men's  silk  ties,  get  a  load 
of  this  from  Men’s  Wear!: 

“  ‘My  Sin’  or  a  squirt  of  ‘Follow  Me’  or  some  other  exotic  scent 
shot  from  an  atomizer  and  applied  behind  the  lobe  of  a  shell  pink 
feminine  ear  has  power  to  raise  devastating  erotic  impulses  in 
susceptible  males,  according  to  the  advertisements.  But  sophisti¬ 
cated  women  know  that  many  men  are  hard  of  smelling  and  that 
no  mysterious  Eastern  perfume  captures  the  instant  attention  of 
the  male  like  a  trim  ankle  and  curvaceous  calf  clad  in  sheer  silk, 
the  eye  being  quicker  than  the  nostrils." 

Which  leads  up  to  the  selling  of  silk  ties!  This  Christmas  there 
will  be  “ties”  .  .  .  more  “ties”  .  .  .  some  “cravats!”  The  emphasis 
is  on  quality  .  .  .  high  price!  So  play  up  the  higher  price  one  .  .  . 
especially  silk  if  on  the  shelves.  The  argument  given  by  this  mag¬ 
azine  is  good! 

Women  have  been  the  purchasing  agents  for  most  of  the  top 
price  cravats  and  ties  that  grace  the  bosoms  of  husbands,  sons 
and  lovers  in  the  high  income  group  .  .  .  and  women  through  the 
ages  have  worshiped  silk.  The  male  with  vanity  is  willing  to  pay 
a  pr^ium  for  exclusiveness!  Top  price  just  like  a  woman!  .  .  . 
if  he  feels  he’ll  not  see  the  same  as  he  goes  down  in  the  elevator. 
“Snobbish?”  asks  this  magazine.  “Of  course  it’s  snobbish.  But 
if  you  remove  vanity  from  the  clothing  and  furnishing  business. 
you  can  reduce  it  by  half!" 

Note  the  return  of  the  bow  tie!  (Page  President  Truman)  .  .  . 
Distinct  trend  .  .  .  matching  sets  of  bows  and  four-in-hand!  This 
is  your  tip:  Merchandise  is  scarce  .  .  .  better  quality  coming  back 
first .  .  .  they  have  the  money  .  .  .  play  up  exclusiveness  .  .  .  quality 
.  .  .  then  sell  everything! 


MATCHING  TOO  .  .  .  Distinct  trend  over  the  country  .  .  .  com¬ 
bination  matching  sets  of  garter  belts,  pantic  girdles,  girdlei. 
brassieres.  Every  line  is  matching!  From  hats  .  .  .  gloves  .  .  • 
suits  . . .  handbags  . .  .  even  the  dog  on  the  leash  .  .  .  Better  match! 


A  BAG  FULL  ’O  TRICKS  ...  in  the  handbag  picture.  (“HAND¬ 
BAGS”  Sept.  15).  Into  their  own  for  Christmas.  Manufac 
turers  going  all  out  in  style  .  .  .  material  .  .  .  novelties.  Says 
Luggage  &  Leather  Goods  (and  good  copy  for  you) — “Fashion 
recognizes  that  a  woman  is  only  as  smart  as  her  handbag,  and 
today  one  good  handbag  will  tone  up  any  woman’s  wardrobe, 
however  restricted,  provided  the  handbag  is  carefully  selected.” 

Selections  for  Christmas  aplenty!  Leather  and  plastic  (lf» 
hard  to  tell  the  difference )  .  .  .  box  trimmed  bags  with  shell  bars 
on  three  sides  .  .  .  mother  and  daughter  beret  bags  (matchinf 
again)  .  .  .  dressy  bags  sparkling  with  nail  heads,  shell  or  lacit* 
.  .  .  “dressy  enough  for  dinner  and  cocktail  clothes — reservtd 
enough  for  before  dark.”  Remember  in  your  advertising  .  . 
men  are  high  on  the  list  of  purchasers  of  gift  handbags  .  .  .  their 


THE  OVERALL  THEN  .  .  .  Little  prospect  of  Improved  shirt  sup¬ 
ply  .  .  .  less  rayon  and  cotton  pajamas  .  .  .  socks  a  little 
better  but  don’t  look  for  plentiful  supply  yet  .  .  .  sport  shirts, 
little  more  wool,  little  change  in  cottons  ...  as  said  before  cos¬ 
metics  strong,  quality  items  .  .  .  better  gratde  garters,  belts  and 
suspenders  for  holiday  trade  .  .  .  Jewelry  better,  novelties  pre- 
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Winning  Combination 


THE  CLEVELAND  l-in-l  MARKET 


Here’s  a  sure  shot  for  extra  sales  .  .  .  Greater  Cleveland  PLUS  the  26  adjacent 
counties,  all  tied  together  in  one  easy-to-reach,  easy-to-sell  package  ...  a  winning 
combination!  You  get  Ohio’s  largest  retail  market  (Greater  Cleveland,  and  the 
second-largest  retail  market  (the  26  adjacent  counties)  when  you  specify  the 
Cleveland  Z-in-l  market.  Best  of  all,  you  can  do  the  job  with  ONE  newspaper 
.  .  .  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  is  the  only  newspaper  that  offers  DOUBLE- 
ACTION  coverage  of  Greater  Cleveland  and  every  single  one  of  the  141*  cities 
and  towns  located  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  26-county  area.  TWO 
attractive  markets  .  .  .  reached  and  sold  through  one  great  newspaper  .  .  .  the 
Qeveland  Plain  Dealer  ...  .  at  ONE  low  cost. 

*  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  are  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

NnHomd  RapreseniaHves,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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spurt  in  Food  Ads 
Coming,  GMA  Hears 


GROCERY  advertising  will  show 

a  sharp  increase  in  1946  over 
the  war  years  and  will  continue 
to  rise,  it  was  stated  this  week 
by  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  which  held  its  37th  an¬ 
nual  convention  Nov.  7  and  8 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City, 

Reporting  on  a  GMA  survey 
of  grocery  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Willis  said  that  of  72  companies 
replying,  more  than  two-thirds 
plan  substantial  increases  in 
their  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  programs. 

Sixty  of  the  72  plan  to  spend 
a  total  of  nearly  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  plant  expansion. 
Advertising  expenditures  will  be 
increased  in  1946  by  53  of  the 
companies,  of  which  40  will 
boost  their  advertising  budgets 
by  20%  or  more.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  questioned  also 
will  increase  their  sales  forces 
substantially,  Mr.  Willis’s  report 
showed. 

$600  Million  Expcmaion 

He  cited  a  recent  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  survey 
which  showed  that  the  food  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry  as  a  whole 
would  spend  more  than  600  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  0cpanding  its  plants 
and  other  facilities  during  the 
coming  year. 

“Prwably  the  clearest  message 
of  all  is  that  we  cannot  rest  on 
the  laurels  of  our  wartime  ac¬ 
complishments,”  Mr.  Willis  de¬ 
clare.  .  .  .  "We  do  not  fear  the 
inunediate  problems  ahead,  and 
especially  welcome  the  return 
of  keen  competition.  .  .  .  An  un¬ 
paralleled  demand  for  your  prod¬ 
ucts  exists  today.  Countless  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  unable  to  get 
many  of  your  brands  during  the 
war.  ...  It  must  give  you  great 
satisfaction  to  know  that  your 
faith  in  good  quality  products, 
honest  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  developed  public  accept¬ 
ance  of  your  products.” 

Mr.  Willis  read  a  letter  to  the 
convention  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Ander¬ 
son,  in  which  the  latter  urged 


Ads  for  Attorneys 

The  committee  on  profee- 
eionol  ethics  oi  the  New  York 
City  Bor  Auociotion  hoi  lifted 
the  bon  on  advertising  for 
lawyers  who  are  returning  to 
civilian  practice  after  service 
in  the  armed  forces. 

A  ruling  by  the  committee 
permits  the  attorneys  whose 
practice  was  interrupted  by 
the  war  to  advertise  any  spe¬ 
cialised  wartime  legal  duties 
they  performed  for  Govern¬ 
ment  bureaus  and  aise  per¬ 
mits  any  “dignified  statement" 
of  the  Government  agency  to 
be  used. 


the  grocery  manufacturers  to 
help  in  bringing  about  "greater 
consumption  to  match  our  ex¬ 
panded  production  capacity.” 

*^0  GMA's  public  relations 
program  of  the  past  year  was 
discussed  by  Hanford  Main, 
president  of  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 
Co.,  who  reported  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  educate  consumers  on 
descriptive  labeling  had  made 
"great  progress”  and  that  the 
long-time  job  must  continue,  in 
order  to  avert  grade  labeling 
legislation. 

'In  Public  Interest* 

“What  is  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance,”  said  Mr.  Main,  "is  the 
fact  that  good  descriptive  label¬ 
ing  is  so  much  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  grocery 
manufacturers  to  provide  the 
best  labels.” 

Mr.  Main  announced  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers’  Information 
Council  had  decided  to  make  the 
public  relations  program  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  GMA  and  that 
the  program  would  be  operated 
as  the  organization’s  Public 
Relations  Department. 

Promotion  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  program,  he  said,  will  be 
continued  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

Further  emphasis  on  the  mar¬ 
keting  job  that  faces  the  indus¬ 
try  was  made  by  Harry  A.  Bul- 
lis,  president  of  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  who  declared:  “We  have 
got  to  use  our  imagination  to 
conceive  what  the  consumer 
should  have  and  will  buy.  .  .  . 
Since  we  are  rapidly  going  from 
a  seller’s  to  a  buyer’s  market, 
the  emphasis  has  to  be  shifted 
from  production-mindedness  to 
market-mindedness. 

Carl  W.  Dipman,  editor  of 
the  Progressive  Grocer,  in  a  talk 
on  “What’s  Ahead  in  Distribu¬ 
tion"  said  that  the  changes 
heralded  for  the  grocery  indus¬ 
try  in  the  future  will  be  long  in 
coming.  The  field  will  continue 
for  the  most  part,  he  said,  along 
the  lines  it  followed  before  the 
war. 

Sell-Service  Grows 

While  consumption  of  frozen 
foods  will  increase,  he  declared, 
consumer  purchases  of  such 
foods  would  have  to  multiply 
tenfold  over  present  figures,  if 
frozen  food  s^es  were  to  make 
up  as  much  as  8  or  10%  of  total 

f  rocery  volume.  Despite  the  war- 
ime  enthusiasm  over  dehy¬ 
drated  foods,  he  said,  that  line 
as  well  will  continue  to  make  up 
only  a  minor  part  of  total  vol¬ 
ume.  Frozen  and  dehydrated 
foods,  he  said,  are  not  expected 
to  “greatly  interfere  with  fresh 
or  canned  sales.” 

Mr.  Dipman  predicted  that  the 
trend  toward  self-service  gro¬ 
cery  sales  would  continue.  Non¬ 
food  items  in  grocery  stores,  such 
as  l^dware,  electrical  goods, 
drugs,  etc.,  will  increase  thair 
sales  volume,  he  said. 

Well-known  advertised  brands 
of  food  won  a  new  appreciation 
from  grocers  during  the  war,  Mr. 


Dipman  declared.  During  peri¬ 
ods  of  Portage,  he  said,  they 
had  to  carry  many  little-known 
private  brands  and  found  that 
generally  they  had  “not  done 
too  weir’  with  them. 

Most  of  the  dealers  who 
dropped  advertising  during  the 
war  will  resume,  he  said,  and 
they  are  interested  “in  helpful 
suggestions,  cuts,  and  ideas  to 
make  their  advertising  effec¬ 
tive.”  “They  are  interested,”  he 
said,  “in  keeping  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  (by  the  manu¬ 
facturers),  the  size  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  importance  of  the 
media  used,  how  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  consumer  advertising, 
how  to  tie  in  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  what  response  the  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  is  bringing.” 

Other  discussions  at  the  con¬ 
vention  covered  such  subjects  as 
labor  relations,  women  in  the 
industry,  scientific  research,  the 
farmer,  etc.  Speakers  were  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dolan  of  the  GMA  Mer¬ 
chandising  Committee;  A.  H. 
Motley,  publisher  of  American 
magazine;  Albert  S.  Goss,  master 
of  the  National  Grange;  Mrs. 
Don  L.  Wherry,  assistant  editor 
of  Wallace’s  Farmer;  Esther 
Latzke  of  Armour  &  Co.;  W. 
Howard  Chase  of  General  Foods 
Corp.;  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton, 
president  of  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology;  Capt.  Harold 
E.  Stassen,  USNR. 

The  Association’s  annual  sci¬ 
entific  award  was  presented  at 
the  Thursday  dinner  to  Dr. 
Paul  B.  Dunbar,  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


ANPA  Ad  Bureau 
Names  Friendly 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  viecpreti- 
dent  and  general  manager  erf  Utt 
New  York  Sun,  has  been  named 
treasiver  of  the  Bureau  erf  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspapw 
Publishers  Association,  Roy  D. 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  Bureaa’i 
Governing  Board,  announced 
this  week.  Mr.  Friendly  suc¬ 
ceeds  Howard  Davis,  formsr 
business  manMer  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  rs- 
tired  recently  after  serving  w 
treasurer  since  1919. 

Mr.  Friendly  has  been  actively 
associated  with  the  Bureau’s 
rection  since  his  appointment  to 
the  Conunittee  in  Charge  in 
1929.  He  served  as  Chairman  of 
that  committee  from  1932 
through  1940  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee. 


Venida  to  Resume 
Hair  Net  Promotion 

The  Venida  Hair  Net  Co., 
which  before  the  war  spent  half- 
a-million  dollars  a  year  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  products,  will  soon  re¬ 
sume  its  fuU-s^e  advertisi^ 
it  was  announced  this  wedc. 

This  week  the  company  sent 
two  representatives  to  China  by 
plane  to  investigate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  prop«tiM 

Newspapers,  magazines  and 
radio  will  be  used  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  advertising  campaign 
through  the  E.  T.  Howard  Agen¬ 
cy,  New  York. 


DOUBLE  EXPOSURE 


DOUBLE  EXPOSURE 


•  Your  advortising  is  "lotting  'em  have  it  with 
both  barrels"  when  you  use  THE  STATE  and  THE 
COLUMBIA  RECORD.  You  get  double  exposure 
for  your  sales  messages  to  South  Carolinians: 

The  creation  of  CONSUMER  ACCEPTANCE 
for  your  products  or  services  by  exclusive 
MORNING-AFTERNOON-SUNDAY  coverage 
of  South  Carolina's  Great  Central  Market 
.  .  .  DEALER  SUPPORT  for  your  products  or  i 
services  through  intelligent  cooperation. 

If  you  have  a  new  product  or  service,  contact  THE 
STATE  COMPANY  or  your  nearest  BRANHAM 
COMPANY  office  for  full  details. 


(The  ?  5ivUc 
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C'n\AfADn  U  U/AI  tfPD  Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Public  Relatioi^ 

LUffnIlU  n.  fffHLIVLII  Anthracite  industries, Inc.  | 

Today,  as  before  V-J  Day,  newspaper  advertising  is  our  logical  public  contact- 
—Itecame  of  the  timeliness  of  our  messages,  because  tve  have  detailed  informa~z 
'ion  to  convey  as  only  the  printed  word  can  do  it,  and  because  of  the  coverage  i 
we  can  obtain  for  just  the  area  desired.  Our  remits  have  been  eloquent  testi-  - 
mony  of  newspapers  ejfectiveness  in  reaching  the  public  with  a  message.  If 
they  are  any  criterion,  any  present  or  future  plan  of  ours  just  wouldn't  be  a 
fdan  without  newspapers  as  the  spearhead. 


I 


TVif  adrcrtittacBt,  Ui*  Baraaa  of  AavortUiof,  A.N.P^^  it  pablitliod  by  Tbe  Now  York  Su  io  the  iatorett  of  all  nawipaport 
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Chi.  Newsboy 
For  48  Years 
Is  Honored 

Chicago,  Nov.  5  —  Something 
unique  in  tribute  dinners  was 
staged  here  last  Thursday  night 
when  300  of  Chicago’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  in  finance, 
business,  law,  Journalism  and 
politics  paid  their  respects  to 
V.  A.  (Tony)  Galante,  57,  who 
has  been  selling  newspapers  at 
Adams  and  LaSalle  streets  for 
48  years. 

Six  millionaires,  a  host  of 
judges,  bankers,  lawyers,  stock 
brokers,  office  holders  and  new.s- 
paper  men — all  customers  of 
Tony — were  among  the  300  who 
honored  the  “newsboy”  who  has 
only  missed  seven  oays  on  the 
corner  since  August,  1897. 

Serving  as  chairman  was  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times 
editor  and  publisher  who  start¬ 
ed  as  a  newroaperkoy  himself. 
Hands  ^pped  up  til  over  the 
room  when  Finnegai  asked  how 
many  ex  -  newspaptrboys  were 
present.  Charles  Levy,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazite  distributor, 
recalled  that  he  sarted  selling 
papers  at  LaSalle  and  Monroe 
streets  12  years  before  Tony 
started  in  buslnea. 

William  H.  Suart,  former 
Chicago  Herald  American  po¬ 
litical  editor,  prrsided  as  toast¬ 
master.  Charle  N.  Wheeler. 
Chicago  Daily  News  political 
editor,  whose  friendship  with 
Tony  gofts  bale  to  1906,  said 
that  in  his  bushess  and  personal 
life  Tony  “reiresents  the  basic 
morals  of  wUch  greatness  is 
built.” 

Tony  estinites  he  has  sold 
about  6.132.60  newspapers  in 
48  years  am  has  taken  in  ap¬ 
proximately  1135,000. 

■ 

Navy  Rteases  News 
On  V4  MUion  Men 

Chicago,  .'lov.  5 — In  the  first 
six  full  maths  of  its  {^ration, 
ending  Oe  31,  the  U.  S.  Navy’s 
Fleet  Holetown  News  Center 
released  ndlvidualized  stories 
on  255,79  men  and  Waves, 
20,478  piau*es  and  84,378  mats. 

Distribung  to  the  newspapers, 
magazinetand  radio  stations  in 
the  homi  towns  of  Fleet  per¬ 
sonnel  sttioned  afioat  and  at 
foreign  ises,  the  News  Center 
released  1.256,429  copies  of  ^e 
stories,  sreraging  4.9  media  per 
subject  rbe  prints,  sent  mostly 
to  pubiotlons  with  their  own 
engravni  plants,  totaled  70.393, 
an  a^nge  of  3.4  media  per 
subJet 

Ttr  nuts,  issued  to  weeklies 
and^iital  dailies,  included  cov- 
erae  of  he  U.S.S.  Missouri  and 
otFr  ahps,  sent  to  papers  in 
st^  for  which  the  shij^  were 
funed,  and  to  papers  in  the 
iome  tswns  of  men  stationed  on 
the  sh^ 

Headng  the  center  since  its 
inceptisn  have  been  Lt.  Charles 
W.  Payne,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Piws,  officer-in-charge: 
Lt  Morton  Frank,  formerly  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  executive 
officer;  and  Lt  ’Thomas  H.  Col¬ 
lins,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  editorial  officer. 

II 


Dean  of  Chicago  ’’newsboys"  and 
an  ex-newspaper-boy  exchange 
greetings  at  dinner  honoring 
Tony  Golante  (left)  who  has  sold 
newspapers  in  Chicago  for  48 
years,  and  Richard  J.  Finnegan. 

Cue  to  Post-War 
Trends  Seen  In 
Style  Winners 

Chicago,  Nov.  5 — Practicality 
mixed  with  elegance  —  that’s 
what  the  1945  woman  wants  in 
her  postwar  wearing  apparel. 

This  was  indicated  in  the  bal¬ 
loting  of  the  capacity  audiences 
which  determined  the  four 
grand  prize  winners  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  sixth  annual 
$6,500  American  Fashions  com¬ 
petition  which  came  to  its  cli¬ 
max  in  five  style  showings  held 
Oct  24,  25  and  26  in  the  main 
studio  of  Radio  Station  WGN. 

Highlights  of  this  year’s  show 
was  a  proloffue  depicting  the 
cycle  of  fashion  every  hundred 
years  from  1545  to  2045.  The  lat¬ 
ter  costume  was  a  futuristic 
speculation  by  the  surrealist 
artist,  Salvador  Dali. 

Five  hundred  fifty  Chicago 
style  leaders  were  guests  of  the 
newspaper  at  a  gala  preview 
held  Oct.  24.  Manufacturers  and 
dress  designers,  executives  and 
merchandising  heads  of  promi¬ 
nent  retail  establishments  gath¬ 
ered  at  a  cocktail  party  and 
dinner  in  the  Continental  Hotel 
prior  to  the  showing. 

The  Tribune’s  American  Fash¬ 
ions  project  was  launched  in 
July,  1940,  shortly  after  the  fall 
of  France.  Its  announced  pur¬ 
pose  was  “to  uncover  and  en¬ 
courage  American  talent  in  the 
field  of  fashion  and  design.” 
Following  the  exhibition  of  the 
garments  in  the  fashion  show¬ 
ings,  the  newspaper  reproduces 
the  creations  in  full  color  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune  color  picture 
section.  In  the  first  six  years, 
the  contest  has  developed  more 
than  250  exclusive  creations  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$150,000  from  designs  submitted 
by  entrants  living  in  every  state 
of  the  Union. 

■ 

Contempt  Review 

Washington,  Nov.  8 — ’The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  agreed  to  re¬ 
view  action  of  two  Florida 
judges  who  convicted  the  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Company  and 
its  associate  editor,  John  D.  Pen- 
nekamp,  of  contempt  of  court, 
based  on  publication  of  editorials 
and  cartoons  dealing  with  the 
Florida  Circuit  Court’s  action  in 
Miami  gambling  house  cases. 


40%ofAUFM 
Requests  Filed 
By  Newspapers 

Nearly  40%  of  the  665  appli¬ 
cations  for  FM  stations  are  from 
newspaper  interests,  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  Division  of  the  Federal 
Copimunications  Commission  has 
determined  in  an  analysis. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  FM  are  present  holders 
of  AM  licenses,  30%  non-broad¬ 
casters. 

Sixty-five  more  conditional 
grants  for  FM,  giving  applicants 
authority  to  proceed  with  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  FCC.  ’The  I 
list  included:  Alabama — Mobile 
Daily  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Florida 
— Orlando  Daily  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  Georgia — Constitution  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Atlanta;  Illinois — 
Champaign  News  -  Gazette,  Inc. 
and  Freeport  Journal-Standard 
Publishing  Co.;  Indiana — Con- 
nersville  News  -  Examiner  Co. 
and  Truth  Publishing  Co.,  Elk¬ 
hart;  Iowa — Cedar  R^ids  Gaz¬ 
ette  Co.  and  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald. 

Also  Kentucky  —  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Co.;  Missouri — Kansas  City  Star 
Co.,  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  and  Star-Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Also  Nebraska  —  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Omaha;  Oregon —  i 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.  Port¬ 
land;  South  Carolina — Wilton  E. 
Hall,  Anderson,  and  Spartanburg 
Advertising  Co.;  Tennessee — 
Leaf  Chronicle  Co..  Clarksville; 
Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Jackson, 
and  Knoxville  Publishing  Co.; 
West  Virginia — Beckley  News¬ 
papers  Corp.  and  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  Printing  Co..  Bluefield: 
Wi^onsin  —  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  Sheboygan. 


Cowan  Heads  APG 

Gil  A.  Cowan  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  ( Calif. )  Examiner  editorial 
department,  has  succeeded  to  the 
national  presidency  of  Alpha 
Phi  Gamma.  Other  new  officers 
are:  Eastern  vicepresident, 
Joseph  J.  Irwin,  Albion,  Mich.; 
western  vicepresident,  Paul  V. 
Sheehan,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  | 
executive  secretary,  Frank  J. 
Waters,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I 


The  Emblem  of  Leadership 
in  Comics  and  Features 


(SotkfifV  PRfOICTS: 

Himnniia 


Predicting  high  employment 
levels  throughout  the  rubber 
industry  for  some  time,  John 
L.  Collyer,  president  of  the 
11.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  recently 
announced  that  Goodrich  ex. 
pects  to  employ  30'/o  more 
workers  in  1946  than  in  194(1. 

lie  referred  to  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  a  shorter  work  week, 
and  said  this  factor  and  the 
big  demand  for  tires  and 
other  rubber  goods  would 
mean  greater  employment. 

The  rubber  industry  will 
have  employment  levels  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  is  mighty 
keen  to  have  its  veterans 
return  to  their  old  jobs. 
Collyer  declared. 

He  reported  the  industry’s 
goal  for  production  of  pas¬ 
senger  car  tires  was  66,UOO.- 
000  in  1946  compared  to 
.^>0,000.000  in  1940,  the  last 
peacetime  production  year. 

This  is  another  reason 
why  Akron  —  a  rich, 
free  •  spending  market 
— should  top  your  list 
tthen  planning  your 
postwar  sales  pro¬ 
grams. 
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IN  WASHINCTON 


WHEN  IT’S  ADVERTISED 
IN  THE  STAR 


TJiiiigs  fasrt  when  they  arc  advertised  i.i 
THK  S’l'AI!  for  two  sound  reasons: 

The  first  is  a  matter  of  cireulation. 

For  more  people  in  Washington  read 
rUF,  STAll  than  any  other  newspaper  .  .  . 
in  the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday  field. 


/ 

/ 


The  second  is  a  matter  of  confidence  and  is 


just  as  important.  THK  STAR  has  been  an 
institution  in  Washington  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  and  its  reliable, 
straightforward  publishing  policy  has 
built  an  abiding  confidence  in  all  its 
columns-  -both  editorial  and  advertising. 


N6W  YORK  17;  Don  A.  Cofroll,  110  C.  42nd  St..  Ashland  4-06^  CHICAGO  II:  i.  6.  Ititt,  fribunR  Towar.  SuDo^ior  4000 
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F  aris  Lauds  Mac  Arthur 
Handling  of  Jap  Press 


GENERAL  MacARTHUR'S  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Japanese  press  has 
succe^ed  to  a  point  where  few 
editors  attempt  to  falsify  the 
news.  So  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told  this  week  by  Barry 
Faris,  editor-in-chief  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  who  has 
Just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Japan. 

"The  situation  is  under  perfect 
control,”  said  Faris.  "MacArthur 
is  doing  a  beautiful  Job,  and  the 
Japanese  people  are  elated  to  be 
freed  of  the  warlords'  domina¬ 
tion.  Japan  is  actually  under¬ 
going  a  social  revolution,  and  its 
press  gives  ample  evidence  of 
it.” 

A  close  check  of  the  Japanese 
newspapers  while  he  was  there 
showed  "some  undercurrent”  of 
policy  in  news  reports,  Faris  de¬ 
clared,  but  generally  they  are 
printing  factual  news  and  are 
giving  the  Japanese  people  the 
truth  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives. 

Sow  Action  in  Italy 

Faris’s  latest  overseas  hop  was 
his  third  since  World  War  II  be¬ 
gan.  The  first  was  a  four-month 
tour  of  the  South  Pacific  war 
theater  early  in  1943.  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  went  to  North 
Africa  and  Italy.  In  both  thea¬ 
ters  he  saw  action,  “plenty  of  it; 
far  more  than  I  wanted.” 

His  view  of  battle  action  in 
the  Pacific  and  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  theater,  and  of  the  way 
the  American  press  covered  it, 
re-emphasized  for  him,  he  said, 
the  vast  differences  he  had  noted 
between  World  Wars  I  and  II 
as  chief  editorial  executive  of 
INS. 

One  of  the  few  major  news 
service  editors  whose  span  of 
service  covered  both  wars,  Faris 
has  been  with  INS  31  years. 
During  both  conflicts  he  had  the 
same  position,  but  with  different 
titles.  Fhe  “news  manager”  of 
1918  is  now  editor-in-chief. 

"Actually,  there  is  almost  no 
basis  for  comparing  the  coverage 
of  the  two  wars,”  Faris  said.  “In 
th*  first  World  War,  no  corre- 
s|X>ndents  were  free  to  go  on 
missions.  If  they  did  get  to  any 
really  live  fronts,  it  was  only 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Army 
oflScers,  who  allowed  them  to 
take  a  quick  ‘look-see,’  and  then 
return  to  headquarters.  T^e 
fronts  were  small,  and  few  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  the  action 
came  over  the  news  desks. 

"In  World  War  II.  on  the  other 
hand,  correspondents  were  given 
an  amazing  amount  of  fre^om. 
They  went  on  every  conceivable 
kind  of  mission  —  parachute, 
bombing,  amphibious  landings, 
etc.  They  ate,  slept,  and  dodged 
enemy  fire  with  the  men  of  the 
armed  forces.” 

In  the  relatively  small  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  first  war,  he  said, 
most  of  the  correspondents  were 
content  to  spend  their  time  at 
press  headquarters  in  Neufchau- 
teau.  But  in  the  war  against  the 
Axis  the  theaters  of  action  were 
"gigantically  enlarged.” 


"Getting  in  touch  with  a  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Neufchateau  or 
in  Paris,  or  behind  the  front,  was 
delightfully  easy.  But  in  the 
latest  war,  with  the  men  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  world  cover¬ 
ing  ground,  air  and  naval  forces, 
keeping  track  of  them  was  a  tre¬ 
mendously  difficult  Job.”  He 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
with  General  Patton’s  Third 
Army  alone  there  were  as  many 
as  23  press  camps. 

There  was  at  least  four  times 
as  much  copy  from  the  war 
fronts  in  the  recently-ended  war. 
All  of  which,  added  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  communications,  made 
handling  of  the  war  news  at 
home  infinitely  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  it  was  in  1914-18. 

Faris  went  to  France  twice 
during  the  first  _  World  War. 
Both  times,  he  said,  he  made 
numerous  efforts  to  find  General 
MacArthur,  who  was  then  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Rainbow  Division. 
But,  since  correspondents  seldom 
were  permitted  at  forward  com¬ 
mand  posts,  he  never  could  get 
him. 

In  World  War  II,  he  noted  by 
way  of  contrast,  correspondents 
not  only  had  constant  contact 
with  forward  headquarters,  but 
they  were  right  in  the  front 
lines. 

Faris  himself  had  numerous 
hair-raising  experiences  during 
the  war  just  ended.  The  most 
bitter  fighting  he  encountered 
was  on  the  Cassino  front  in 
Italy. 

'Plenty  Scared’ 

He  was  bombed.  shelled, 
knocked  out  of  jeeps.  Making  no 
effort  to  hide  the  fact  that  many 
times  he  had  been  “plenty 
scared.”  Faris  told  of  a  trip  to  a 
forward  area  at  Cassino  with 
Richard  Tregaskis,  then  an  INS 
war  correspondent. 

“We  went  closer  and  closer  to 
the  action.  The  sound  and  fury 
grew  louder  and  the  shells 
landed  nearer.  At  one  point,  we 
heard  one  screaming  shell  plain¬ 
ly  labeled  for  special  delivery 
to  us.  Dick  and  I  lost  no  time 
ducking  into  a  ditch,  and  we 
escaped  by  a  hair's  breadth.  I 
decided  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  leave  those  parts  immediately, 
despite  Tregaskis'  pleadings  that 
we  go  further  toward  the  front, 
I  told  Tregaskis  to  take  better 
care  of  himself,  because  he  was^ 
no  good  to  me  and  INS  if  we 
couldn’t  get  stories  from  him.” 

A  week  later,  Tregaskis  sus¬ 
tained  a  severe  head  injury.  Al¬ 
though  he  miraculously  escaped 
death,  he  was  hospitalized  for 
several  months  with  partial 
paralysis. 

■ 

Veteran  Retires 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  7 — 
Fifty-one  years  of  newspaper 
work  in  the  Twin  Cities  ended 
last  week  for  Charles  B.  Cheney, 
dean  of  Northwest  political  col¬ 
umnists,  who  retir^  to  devote 
full  time  to  writing  a  book  on 
reminiscences. 


Barry  Faria,  editor-in-chiai  oi  In¬ 
ternational  Newa ,  Sanrice.  ahown 
leaving  plane  at  Son  Fronciaco 
after  flight  from  Tokyo  loat  week. 
He  holda  a  700-year-old  Japoneae 
Samurai  aword,  preaented  to  him 
by  General  Eichelberger. 


Larry  Guerin  Wins 
Heywood  Broun  Award 


Larry  Guerin,  evading  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Orleans  Item 
who  has  covered  every  beat 
there  since  1929,  has  been  voted 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
1945  Heywood  Broun  Memorial 
Award  for  a  series  of  stories  ex¬ 
posing  state  payroll  padding,  the 
citjr  dump,  parole  failures.  Juv¬ 
enile  detention  home  conditions 
and  inadequacy  of  social  agen¬ 
cies  to  take  care  of  ill  and 
hungry  children.  The  award 
carries  a  $250  war  bond. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
Alan  Barth,  Washington  Post 
editorial  writer,  and  Albert 
Deutsch,  PM  reporter.  On  the 
awards  committee  were  Marquis 
Childs,  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist;  Thomas  F.  Reyn¬ 
olds.  Chicago  Sun  Washington 
correspondent,  and  ANG  Presi¬ 
dent  Milton  Murray  of  PM’s 
Washington  staff. 
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Lemphier  Joins 
Boise  Daily 

Boise,  Ida.,  Nov.  5 — Gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  Army  led  immedi¬ 
ately  to  a  Journalism  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  and 
a  ranking  edi¬ 
torial  post  for 
Thomas  G.  Lan- 
phier.  His  new 
position  with 
the  Idaho  States¬ 
man  here  is  that 
of  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutive,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Cobb  Ail- 
shie,  publisher. 

Lieut.  Colonel 
Lanphier  was  a 
combat  pilot  in 
the  small  group  of  planes  which 
swooped  with  deadly  timing  on 
the  plane  carrying  Admiral  Ya¬ 
mamoto  and  ended  that  Japanese 
officer’s  announced  aim  of  per¬ 
sonally  occupying  Washington. 

D.  C.  At  that  time  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  special  mission  under 
Navy  assignment. 

Emerging  from  the  Army  with 
143  points,  he  was  granted  his 
Stanford  University  degree  on 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Chilton 
Bush,  division  of  Journalism 
head.  He  had  been  affiliated 
with  the  class  of  1940. 

A  veteran  of  97  combat  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Pacific  and  European 
theaters,  he  holds  the  Navy 
Cross  and  the  Distinguished  Fly¬ 
ing  Medal.  He  had  17  Japanese 
planes  confirmed. _  f 
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J.  J.  SlcCutcheon 
Advertiiinr  Manaerr 
Uermantown  Courier 
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“A  rare  combination  In  the  best  I 
outlying  section  of  Philadelphia,  li  f 
Germantown.  Here  is  a  city  of 
home  owners,  a  population  cosmo¬ 
politan  In  character,  and  a  tre-  [ 
mendous  Income  to  be  spent.  ( 


“Excluding  Its  trading  territory, 
Germantown  accounts  for  more 
than  12%  of  the  total  PhlladelphU  ' 
income.  The  Germantown  Courier 
has  an  intimate  coverage  of  this  : 
community  and  Is  the  medium  j 
through  which  It  speaks.  Let  It  j 
speak  for  you. 

"We  publish  three  papers,  the 
Germantown  Courier,  the  Main 
Line  Times  and  the  Upper  Darby 
News.  Together,  they  give  you 
over  160,000  readers.  NOTE:— 
Bargain  rates  when  you  buy  all  i 
three.”  J 


Philadelphia  Suburban  | 
Newspapers,  Inc.  | 


Member  of  A.B.C. 

Ardmore,  Pa- 


Phone 

Gnenwood  6050 
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Without  being  PoIlyana*ish  —  The  Indianapolis  News  is 
usually  to  be  found  on  the  sunny  side  of  opinion  in  Indiana. 
i. .  .We’ve  seen  so  many  terrible  things  never  materialize 
that  our  ’’grain  of  salt”  seldom  interferes  with  the 
optimistic  view. . . .  And  that’s  one  reason  why 
The  News  is  such  a  constructive  force  through 
out  the  state.  The  people  of  Indiana  know', 
without  asking,  that  they  will  have  the 
backing  of  the  state’s  greatest  and  most 
influential  daily  in  every  movement  that 
offers  an  opportunity  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  state  and  nation. .  . .  All  of  which 
’’boils  down”  to  the  kind  of  loyalty  and  confidence 
which  makes  any  newspaper  a  greater  public  instrument 
and  a  better  investment  for  its  advertisers. 
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FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


dan  a.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St..  N«w  York  17 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribun*  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 

J.  F.  BREEZE,  Business  Manager,  Indianapolit  6 
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Old  Grad’  (Ed  Pollock) 
Plays  the  Game 

By  Chcarles  W.  Duin 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  6 — Everv  the  spacUton  are  discussed, 
Monday  night  in  autumn  from  making  the  column  an  illumi* 
late  September  through  Thanks*  nating  examination  of  the  in* 
giving  Day  thou¬ 
sands  of  football 
fans  hereabouts 
sit  down  to  re* 

'ive  the  fren¬ 
zied  moments 
and  highlights 
of  the  preceding 
Saturday’s  game 
on  Franklin 
Field  b  e  t  w  een 
the  University 
of  Pennsylvania 
and  its  oppon¬ 
ent  of  the  day  _  „  . 

as  re-enacted  in  youoca 

Ed  Pollocks  column  in 


Just  as  he  “invented"  at  about 
the  same  time  “The  Professor,” 
who  held  forth  on  Tuesdays 
with  scientific  interpretations  of 
football  rules. 

Prom  the  first  September 
game  on  PMM’s  schedule  for 
1924  until  the  Evening  Ledger 
folded  in  1942,  the  “Old  Grad” 
remained  a  fibcUu-e  in  Ledger 
sports  pages.  Even  when  Pol¬ 
lock  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  he  continued  to 
volved  techniques.  Invariably  write  the  column.  Twenty-four 
all  of  the  itM,  ands,  bows,  whvs  hours  after  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis’ 
and  wherefores  are  satisfactorily  ill-fated  evening  sheet  expired, 
disposed  of  in  the  postmortem  Pollock  was  neatly  ensconced  in 
ceremonies.  the  Bulletin’s  sports  department. 

Letters  by  the  basketful  pour  where^  for  Ae  jpast  four  seasons, 
into  the  Bulletin  supporting  or 


ppo: 
the 

duelists.  Most  of  them  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Pollock,  but  quite  a 
few  are  marked  for  the  Old 
Grad,  in  care  of  the  Bulletin. 

‘Deception*  Begon  in  1924 
For  21  years  this  pleasing  de- 

Born  in  South  Philadeipiiia  he 

JL/U  a  i;VFttUUll  vaav  negotiated  Central  High  before 

Evening  Bulletin,  a  feature  car-  matriculating  at  the  University 

rled  daily  under  the  title  of  .  **’«”*”?  j  of  Pennsylvania.  He  literally 

“Playing  the  Game.”  i  pleasing  decepuon  worked  his  wav  through  college 

What  makes  Pollock's  Monday  now  mat  every  Penn  campus  correspondent  and 

night  reviews  of  particular  in-  sports  department  employe  of 

terest  is  his  series  of  purported  ~®  majority  of  Franklin  Field  tfjg  Philadelphia  Press.  A 
weekly  interviews  with  “The  if  y®®*"  after  college  graduation  he 


the  “Old  Grad”  has  been  nur¬ 
tured  and  tube-fed  in  his  dotage. 

Of  all  the  things  he  has  ever 
written.  Pollock  says  the  “Old 
Grad”  has  evoked  more  pub¬ 
lic  responses  than  anything 
else. 

Edwin  James  Pollock  is  a 
purely  Philadelphia  oroduct. 


me 


Old  Grad”  who,  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes,  is  flesh-and-blood 
Penn  alumnus  who  played  foot¬ 
ball  back  in  the  days  of  the 
Gardner  brothers,  Vince  3*even- 
son.  Bill  Hollenback,  Bob  Fol- 
well  and  other  Red  and  Blue 
gridiron  immortals. 

For  Alma  Mater 
As  Pollock  presents  “Old 
Grad,”  the  latter  appears  to  be 
an  aggressive  little  old  fellow 
verging  on  the  wintertime  of 
life  whoea  most  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  are  of  his  own  Individual 


Old  Grad,"  for  all  his  seeming 
reality,  is  merely  a  creature  of 
imagination.  ...  Ed  Pollock’s 
alter  ego,  as  it  were. 

How  the  “Old  Grad”  came  into 
“existence”  is  told  by  Pollock 
himself.  In  1918  he  left  the  old 
.North  American  to  Join  the 
Evening  Ledger  under  its  then 
sports  editor,  the  late  “Tiny” 
Maxwell,  Swarthmore  College 
football  luminary.  David  E. 
Smiley,  then  editor  of  the 
Ledger,  today  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tampa  ( Fla. )  Daily 
Times,  wanted  a  column  of 


gridiron  exploits,  his  chief  con-  "friendly  family  criticism”  slant- 
cern  in  me  twilight  of  senility 
the  winning  of  eich  and  every 
game  by  me  current  crop  of  stal¬ 
warts  upholding  me  honor  of 
Alma  Mater. 

The  picture  is  that  of  a  rasp¬ 
ing  personality  bowed  down  by 


Joined  me  North  American 
under  Jimmy  Isaminger.  He  is 
married  and  the  famer  of  two 
children,  and  “not  a  football 
player  in  the  family,”  since  bom 
are  girls.  But  daughter  Nancy 
married  Jack  Welsh,  former 
Mercerburg  star,  who  for  three 
consecutive  years,  while  play¬ 
ing  in  Penn’s  backfield,  was 
mainly  responsible  for  defeats  of 
Army’s  team  by  his  rabbit-like 
runs  and  interceptions  of  for¬ 
ward  passes. 

“You  can’t  rob  me  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  that  young  son-in-law  of 
mine.”  says  Pollock.  “He’s  a 
greater  player  man  the  Old 
Grad  ever  was  in  his  palmy 
days.” 


rheumatism,  and  decidedly  im¬ 
patient  of  his  hobbles.  He  has 
•  spilnd  mustache  that  droops 
wim  his  team  in  defeat  He 
gesticulates  with  his  cane  or 
paws  at  the  ground  as  he  alter¬ 
nately  delivers  his  praises  and 
Invectives.  He  puffs  big  black 
cigars,  blowing  rings  in  his  mu' 
ooents  of  exaltation;  chewing  me 
butt  feverishly  at  a  blo^ed 
kick  or  a  quarterback’s  bone- 
head  play. 

He  has  a  scolding  wife  who 
worries  about  his  heaim  continu¬ 
ally,  making  him  don  rubbers  on 
rainy  days,  carry  a  blanket  for 
blizzards.  She  declines  to  ac¬ 
company  him  when  me  weamer 
gets  rough,  or  a  disastrous  loss 
gets  me  old  gentleman  in  a  can¬ 
tankerous  m(^.  Sometimes  Pol¬ 
lock  is  apparently  interviewing 
me  Old  Grad  in  me  dressing 
rooms  after  the  game;  more  fre¬ 
quently  it  appears  Ed  has  gone 
to  the  Old  Grad's  home  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 

Play  by  play,  mey  go  mrough 
each  game,  spotting  the  crucial 
plays,  appraising  me  team  for 
its  merits  and  demerits.  Inter¬ 
esting  points,  decisions  and 
coaches’  byplay  not  apparent  to 
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ed  to  the  view  of  the  university, 
its  students  and  alumni  .  .  .  mis 
to  offset  some  enmity  engen¬ 
dered  by  too  caustic  criticism. 

job^.*',  £,  wiul'  James  B.  Meigs  Dies 

yourself.  Ed.  ”  was  Smiley’s  di*  Chicago,  Nov,  5— James  B. 
rection  of  Pollock.  The  latter  Meigs,  58,  western  manager  of 
tried  out  several  prospects  in  American  Weekly,  died  al 
vain  and  finally  took  over  me  Huron,  S.  D.,  Oct.  30,  on  a  hunt- 
assignment  himself,  having  a  ing  trip.  Mr.  Meigs  was  western 
heart  interest  in  the  fact  he  is  manager  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
a  Penn  graduate,  class  of  1917.  Company  until  20  years  ago 
On  his  own  initiative  he  devised  when  he  took  a  similar  post  with 
the  technique  of  me  “Old  Grad.”  American  Weexly. 
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unusual  claim -but  a  coverage-fact. 
And  this  service  is  doubly  important  be¬ 
cause  the  market  itself  is  unique  in  MANY 
ways : — 

.  Ita  OTer  70  Indnitriea  ara  parmanant 
.  it  is  attrscUns  nnmaroaa  larga  NEW  plaoti 
.  it  Is  an  isolated  markat,  mllaa  from  big  cities 
.  its  annual  sales  are  over  942,000,000 
.  .  its  compact  populaUon  is  above  60,000 
.  .  its  Indnstrial  payroll  is  930,000,000 

The  Post-Journal — the  ONLY  daily  paper— reaches  the  100% 
coverage  record,  wim  an  A.  B.  C.  24,303  circulation  of  EAGER 
readers. 


POST-JOURNAL 


Getlin  Goes  Abroad 

At  the  request  of  the  military 
authorities.  Natt  S.  Getlia  has 
gone  to  Genaoay  on  a  mif. 
sion  for  the  State  Department 
to  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  newspapers. 
He  will  moke  his  base  at 
Frankfurt. 

hir.  CetUa.  a  former  New 
York  newspaper  executive,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  a 
few  months  ago  after  having 
supervised  the  establishmeat 
of  newspapers  in  Italy.  He  is 
regarded  as  on  expert  on 
newsprint  supply  in  Europe. 

Pittsburgh  Courier 
Surveys  Negro  Market 

PnrsBURCH,  Nov.  7 — The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier,  of  which  Ira  P. 
Lewis  is  president  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Vann  is  publisher,  has  au¬ 
thorized  Sullivan-Rayhawk  to 
survey  me  buying  habits  of  Ne¬ 
gro  families  in  Greater  Pitte- 
burgh. 

The  findings  will  be  available 
early  in  1946  from  me  Courier 
and  from  Interstate  United 
Newspapers,  New  York  City, 
The  Courier,  wim  an  ABC  we^- 
ly  circulation  of  259,362,  claims 
to  be  the  largest  Negro  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  world,  its  13  editiou 
serving  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  lan^ 
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MODERN  FISHING  SCENE 
ON  THE  OREGON  COAST 


Napy  blimp  spotters  helped  Oregon  fishermen 
weigh  in  hOfiOOfiOO  pounds  of  fish  last  year 
at  Astoria,  one  of  the  nation’s  major  fishing 
ports,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 


OfflOAl  U.S.  NAVY  PHOTO 


Lyes  in  the  skies”  is  only  one  of  the  unusual  means 
adapted  by  Oregon’s  enterprising  commercial  fishermen 
to  assure  a  constant  catch  of  tuna,  salmon  and  other 
fish  each  season. 


Crafty  fishermen,  alert  for  new  aides  in  gathering  more 
and  more  seafood,  were  assisted  during  wartime  by  the 
navy's  lighter-ihan-air  base  at  Tillamook.  Blimps  on 
patrol  off  Oregon’s  400-mile  shore  spotted  the  great  fish 
schools  and  radioed  locations  to  2300  small  fishing  craft. 

Inconsistencies  of  "fishermen’s  luck”  have  been  over¬ 
come  further  by  a  long  list  of  expedients  proved  advan¬ 
tageous  by  experience.  As  a  result,  Oregon  deepsea  and 
river  fishing  produced  an  income  of  $30,000,000  last  year. 

The  industry  gives  employment  to  approximately 
9000  fishermen  and  to  more  than  8000  cannery  workers, 
dealers,  processors  and  distributors.  Employment  is 
spread  to  an  even  larger  figure  by  purchase  of  supplies, 
boats  and  equipment. 

FUltlSHIR  fM*  Mk  1f4i 


Oregon’s  world-famous  salmon  now  are  second  to  an 
annual  albacore  tuna  pack  worth  $10,000,000.  Freezing 
processes  send  bottom  fish  to  an  extended  market.  Fish 
livers,  once  waste,  now  provide  vitamin  A  concentrates. 

With  90%  of  fishing  income  from  out-of-statc  sales, 
each  dollar  contributes  to  increased  stability  of  the 
Oregon  market.  Truly,  Oregon’s  river  and  coastal  waters 
are  a  vast  reservoir  of  perpetual  wealth. 

ONI  NEWSFAPIR  ALWAYS  LEAPS...  IN  OREGON  irS 

inte  Oregonian 
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Ads  Ask  Public 
To  Let  Trolleys 
Go  on  Clanging 

Pbiladblphia  Nov.  8 — Juice- 
boxes  pounded  out  “clang,  clang, 
clang  goes  the  trolley”  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  war-  The  song  matched 
the  resurgence  of  a  favorite  old 
means  of  transportation  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  by  a  public  that 
had  to  leave  their  motor  cars  in 
their  garages  because  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  uses  of  gasoline 
and  rubber. 

In  this  city,  the  Philadelphia 
Transportation  Company  hauled 
a  billion  passengers  in  1943  and 
rraeated  again  in  1944 — tops  in 
PTC’s  long  history.  What  the 
returns  for  1945  will  be  are  not 
yet  available,  but  they  will  fall 
short  of  the  record  because  of 
the  restored  freedom  of  the 
flivver. 

Naturally,  PTC  officials  are 
wishing  people  would  cling  to 
some  of  the  habits  they  formed 
during  the  war;  in  particular, 
the  habit  of  parking  their  cars 
on  the  family  lot  and  travelling 
to  work  by  trolley.  But  already 
the  returns  since  V-J  Day  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing: 
it*s  redolent  again  with  the 
fumes  from  spouting  gas-station 
pumps  and  the  discharge  of  the 
ubiquitous  carbon  monoxide. 

Hence,  PTC,  along  with  other 
transportation  concerns,  is  head¬ 
ing  back  to  prewar  advertising 
plans  again  —  re-educating  the 
traveling  public  to  the  comforts, 
convmiences  and  safeties  of  let¬ 
ting  their  motorman  be  the 
chauffeur  while  they  read  the 
morning  paper  en  route  to  work. 

The  campaign  was  worked  out 
at  conferences  between  ^C  of¬ 
ficials  and  Neal  D.  Ivey  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia  advertising 
agency,  through  whom  the  copy 
is  released. 


Biggest  Navy  Party 

The  New  York  Mirror  stoqed 
the  biggest  single  party  of  the 
war  for  sailors  following  the 
Navy's  big  Navy  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City,  occord- 
ing  to  Capt.  David  C.  Patter¬ 
son.  director  of  welfare.  Third 
Naval  District.  In  10  hours 
more  than  12,000  sailors  ond 
their  guests  were  clocked  into 
the  Monhotton  Center,  Erwin 
Savelson.  of  the  Mirror  editor¬ 
ial  department,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  party,  reported — 
and  besides  dancing  and  en¬ 
joying  a  floor  show  put  on  by 
radio  and  stage  stars  the  boys 
surrounded  25,000  sandwiches. 
75  barrels  of  beer.  2.000  hot 
dogs,  8,500  pepsis  and  2,500 
doughnuts. 

Tack  Lait,  editor,  dreamed 
up  the  party. 


An  rvih  hour  treffk  (omt.  uowory  po^i- 
triom  004  peHtiog  pfobtoow  Iho  first  buunoss 
of  your  4oy7  Thoy  wpo't  bo  if  you  rotoi 
oo4  lot  fTC  chouffour  you  to  worb.  Romom- 
bor,  you  N  stort  your  woHi  4oy  froihur  oo4 
rido  howto  ffioro  sofoly  H  you  ri4o  with  PTC 


PTC  Prescription 

Test  Insertions 
Increase  Sales 

A  five  weeks’  test  campaign  to 
determine  the  relative  sales  ef* 
fectiveness  of  different  copy  ap¬ 
peals  has  just  been  concluded  by 
Pocket  Books  preparatory  to 
launching  into  a  major  campaign 
to  run  throughout  1946  all  over 
the  country. 

The  cities  selected  for  this  ad¬ 
vertising  were  Hartford.  Conn.; 
Binghamton  and  Syracuse.  N.  Y.; 
and  Winnipeg.  Manitoba.  Thou¬ 
sand-line  copy  was  prepared  for 
the  five  consecutive  weeks  in  the 
leading  evening  newspaper  in 
each  of  the  four  cities. 

Copy  was  carefully  merchan¬ 
dised  and  checked  by  the  coop¬ 
erating  wholesalers.  Sales  rep¬ 
resenting  a  cross-section  of  deal¬ 
ers  throughout  the  four  cities 
were  carefully  checked  both 
prior  to  the  campaign  and  dur¬ 
ing  it.  This  checking  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  month  after  the  last 
piece  of  copy  to  determine  the 
length  of  its  effectiveness. 

^rly  results  were  uniformly 
good,  the  publisher  said,  some 
dealers  increasing  their  sales  as 
much  as  300%.  The  results  of 
the  10  pieces  of  copy  used,  both 
institutional  and  direct  sales  ap¬ 
proaches,  are  now  being  assay^ 
by  Pocket  Books’  agency,  the 
Lawrence  Fertig  Co.  of  New 
York,  and  will  influence  the  1946 
campaign. 

■ 

Larsen  Fined  $500 

Washington,  Nov.  5 — Emman¬ 
uel  Sigurd  Larsen,  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  remove  govern¬ 
ment  records  from  the  State 
Department,  has  been  fined  $500 
in  District  Court.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  acted  in 
the  case  after  examining  articles 
in  the  magazine  Amerasia.  deal¬ 
ing  with  Far  Eastern  questions. 
Philip  Jaffe,  editor  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  was  fined  $2,500  in  the 
same  prosecution'  several  weeks 
ago.  I^rsen  was  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  expert  on  China. 


Race  Track 
Schedules  Ads 
In  79  Papers 

Baltimore,  Nov.  7  —  Using 
every  daily  and  every  weekly 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
Maryland  Jockey  Club,  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  Pimlico  Race  Course, 
Baltimore,  is  making  advertising 
and  racing  news  with  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  an  institutional 
campaign. 

Getting  off  to  a  start  last 
week,  the  campaign  is  to  be  a 
year-round  affair.  Its  three-fold 
aim  is  to  point  out  that  racing 
Ls  a  Maryland  institution;  that 
reputable  racing  is  a  benefit  to 
the  state,  and  that  Pimlico  rac¬ 
ing  is  reputable  racing.  Handled 
by  Quotation  House,  Inc.,  Bel 
Air,  the  a^  are  being  placed  in 
the  nine  dailies  through  Leo 
Givena,  New  York,  and  in  the 
70  weeklies  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association. 

In  the  form  of  editorial  col¬ 
umns,  the  15-inch  ads  are  writ¬ 
ten  and  signed  by  Quentin 
Howe.  About  20  ads  will  be 
run  this  year  and  next,  stag¬ 
gered  over  a  40-week  schedule. 
The  ads  are  to  appear  in  each 
paper  any  weekday  (excepting 
Saturday)  when  the  least 
amount  of  display  advertising  is 
being  run.  The  association  has 
specifically  asked  that  the  col¬ 
umns  are  not  run  on  the  sports 
pages,  since  the  appeal  is  to  all 
readers,  not  just  to  sports  en¬ 
thusiasts. 

Recording  to  Vaughn  Flan¬ 
nery,  the  club,  feeling  that  it 
had  a  “grass  roots”  job  to  do, 
selected  newspapers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  reach  all  persons  in  the 
state.  The  editorial  column  for¬ 
mat  was  adopted,  Mr.  Flannery 
explained,  to  permit  discussion 
of  a  variety  of  facts  and  ideas 
about  racing. 

As  the  campaign  goes  along, 
the  columns  will  review  such 
topics  as  the  development  of 
racing  from  a  minor  sport  20 
years  ago  to  a  major  U.  S.  sport 
today;  the  history  of  Pimlico, 
founded  in  1743,  and  the  oldest 
racing  club  in  the  state;  details 
of  the  fine  points  of  racing  to 
help  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  terms  of  workings  of 
the  sport;  surveys  showing  that 
racing  is  supported  by  the  upper 
middle  class  people  wno  go  to  the 
tracks  for  “a  holiday”,  and  facts 
and  figures  showing  how  the 
benefits  of  the  sport  accrue  to 
the  state,  and  consequently  to 
all  citizens. 

The  club  has  invited  other 
racing  groups  in  the  state  to 
aid  in  sponsoring  the  campaign. 
If  additional  support  is  obtained, 
it  is  planned  to  increase  the  in¬ 
sertion  schedule  to  weekly,  and 
to  continue  the  campaign  over 
a  period  of  years. 

■ 

Ad  Agency  Moves 

The  Everett  D.  Biddle  Agency 
in  Bloomington,  Ill.,  will  move 
Nov.  12,  and  will  occupy  com¬ 
pletely  a  large  residence  at  402 
East  Washington  Street.  The 
agency  now  has  an  enlarged  staff 
of  13  handling  the  26  accounts  in 
the  house. 


IStores  Cooperate 

Th*  retail  alorea  oi  greater 
New  York  hove  planned  one 
oi  the  largeel  retail  advertie- 
ing  campaigns  yet  attempted 
during  a  war  loan  to  back  the 
Victory  Loan  Drive. 

More  than  100  full  pages  of 
paid  space— or  200,000  ogate 
lines — will  be  placed  in  nine 
metropolitan  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  six  weeks.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  two 
full  pages  each  in  each  oi  the 
dailies  on  schedule. 

About  100  stores,  headed  by 
the  larger  department  stores, 
have  pooled  their  advertising 
resources.  The  first  joint  effort 
an  ad  urging  that  the  war  job 
be  finished,  appeared  the 
opening  day  oi  the  Victory 
Loan. 


A  Copywriter  Can't 
Be  Too  Careful . . . 

When  a  recent  United  Airlinei 
advertisement  offered  a  choice  of 
travel  from  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago  by  kangaroo  or  by  "the 
short  direct  route  of  the  Main- 
liner,”  vigilant  readers  ques¬ 
tioned  the  time  required  by  the 

lmn(FnT*rhrkl 

But  Bill  Colement  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  who  works  on 
the  account  was  ready  with  the 
explanation:  “When  we  selected 
the  species  kangaroo  ...  we  con¬ 
sulted  the  Philadelphia  Zoo¬ 
logical  Garden.  According  to  the 
calculations  of  those  officiab  this 
fascinating  animal  travels  at 
nearly  a  mile  a  minute  for  ap¬ 
proximately  ten  miles.  So  we 
drew  our  computations  from  the 
assumption  that  you  would 
either  get  one  long-winded 
kangaroo  or  else  you  might  go 
10  miles  at  top  speed  and  then 
transfer  to  another  kangaroo. . . . 

“Although  the  New  York-Chl- 
cago  route  by  air  is  established 
at  742  miles,  the  shortest  land 
route  is  827  miles.  The  kanga¬ 
roo  .  .  .  would  probably  cut 
straight  across  the  fields,  rough¬ 
ly  approximating  United’s  di¬ 
rect  route.  On  the  basis  of  his 
m.p.h.,  he  would  negotiate  the 
route  in  12.4  hours,  but  giving 
him  credit  for  a  momentary 
pause  now  and  again  we  assume 
that  he  would  complete  the  trip 
in  about  12.5  hours. 

“Be  this  as  it  may,  you  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  the  time-sav¬ 
ing  and  comfort-providing  as¬ 
pects  of  a  United  Mainliner.” 

■ 

Costello  Cartoon  a  Hit 

staff  Cartoonist  Jerry  Cos¬ 
tello,  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  re¬ 
ceived  commendation  from  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  for  his  cartoon 
depicting  the  reasons  why  the 
Victory  Loan  Drive  should  be 
given  full  support.  The  War 
Finance  Division  is  supplying 
mats  of  it  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and 
banking  journals  are  using  it. 
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its  open  side  door ...  a  bundle  that  bounced  and 
turned  and  hopped  and  skidded  to  a  stop  at  the 
boy’s  feet.  Startled,  he  bent  down  and  peered 
through  the  tom  wrappings.  Inside  there  seemed 
to  bt  secttcms  of  newspapers,  the  brown  picture 
parts — and  a  layer  of  funny  sections  .  .  .  The 
station  agent  came  out  for  the  bundle. 

“Funnies!”  said  the  boy.  “Could  I  have  one.^” 
The  agent  shook  his  head.  “Sorry,  son.  They 
ain’t  supposed  to  come  out  until  Sunday.” 

Ever  after,  the  Sunday  paper  had  a  romantic 


SfNiialliino  frani  far 
special  for  Sumlay**. 

One  Saturday  night  in  summer,  the  boy  was 
allowed  to  go  to  town  with  his  Dad,  who  had 
some  business  at  the  banL  He  watched  the  crowds, 
the  stores  and  the  lights  until  he  was  tired;  and 
then  wandered  down  to  the  station  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  train  which  on  other  evenings  was  only 
a  far-off  whistle  and  a  crawling  worm  of  light . . . 

The  special  roared  hjjr  without  stopping  .  . . 
huge,  black,  hot,  noisy,'  terrifying  and  thrilling, 
i  As  the  mail  car  near  the  end  of  the  string  came 
abreast  driiim, ‘something  was  (^tapulted  from 


/ 


production  and  billing; 


S  and  to  secure  special- 
ized  representation  for 

OWiiirmn-  the  two  special  sections. 

Since  Group  operation  reduced  overhead  and 
expense  for  the  individual  paper,  the  publishers 
arranged  for  liberal  discount  from  individual  card 
rates  to  the  Group  advertiser ...  Today  Group 
rates  average  about  ao%  less  than  single  paper 
rates  for  comics  and  gravure  sections. 

And  for  the  advertiser,  the  Group  not  only 
lowered  costs,  but  also  abolished  die  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  many  individual  transactions. 

Metropolitaii  Group  became 
a  national  newpapar  netiemk 

Since  1932,  the  Metropolitan  Group  comks 
sections  have  grown  to  4;  in  40  dues,  with  mote 
than  16,000,000  drculadonl  And  gravure  sectims 
now  number  25,  with  13,000,000  drculadon. 

The  gpxiwth  of  the  Metropolitan  Group  has 
made  a  tmfy  national  newspaper  network — of 
more  value  than  any  other  large  unit  in  existence. 

Because  of  the  spread  of  Sunday  drculadons 
in  the  last  two  decades,  the  Group  makes  accessible 
to  advertisers  literally  thousands  of  urban  markets 
not  adeqiutely  reached  by  magazines  or  radio. 

In  many  ddes  where  no  Sunday  newspaper  is 
published.  Metropolitan  Group  circuladon  gives 
advertising  effective  coverage. 

What  nietropolitan  Grtiup 
does  for  adverHsers... 

1)  Supplies  current  data  on  drculadons  and 
costs,  readership  and  results  for  Sunday  comics 
and  gravure;  comparadve  data  on  other  media. 

2)  Selects  schedules  to  match  the  markets  of 
the  adverdser;  prepares  cost  esdmates;  compiles 


circulation  distribution  for  the  use  of  sales  staffs, 
branches,  and  distributors. 

3)  Helps  sell  M  G  media  and  markets  to  the 
advertiser’s  salesforcej  shows  salesmen  how  to 
use  the  advertising  effectively. 

4)  Accepts  a  Group  order  for  any  number  of 

p^)ers;  arranges  with  the  publications  to  secure 
insertion  dates  desired;  ponfirms  order  to  the 
individual  papers.  ® 

5)  Handles  production  for  member  ^ 

papers;  scales  and  adapts  copy;  jj 

super\’ises  production  of  engrav- 

ings,  electros  or  stereos,  for 
uniformity;  secures  color  proofs  in  ' 
advance;  and  ships  plates  with  progressive 
proofs  and  directions. 

6)  RedelVes  original  gravure  copy,  checks  for 
reproduction;  adapts  the  copy  to  sizes;  supervises 
production  of  uniform  positives  for  the  printers: 
secures  proofs  for  approval  or  for  merchandising. 

7)  Provides  advertiser  with  checking  copies. 


8)  Renders  one  invoice;  distributes  revenue 
-rata  to  the  member  papers. 


DUT  THE  READING  HABIT ...  the  that 
next  Sunday  or  any  Sunday,  at  home  and  at 
leisure,  millions  of  families,  both  sexes  and  all 
^es,  regularly  read  both  these  secdons . . .  gives 
advertising  its  highest  assurance  of  reception! 

t  Readership  ratings  for  the  sections  run  from 

_  75%  to  better  than  95%;*an^  a'dvertisement 

k  ratings  ^  usually  two  to  thn^ttiose' 
V  in  periodicals . . .  Wliile  four  out  of  five  adult 
^  Sunday  paper  readers  regularly  read  comics! 

With  more  concentrated  circulation  in  more 
and  better  markets  than  any  single  medium  or 
average  list  affords . . .  with  fine  presentation  in 
gravure,  color  in  both  sections,  trade  influence — 
Metropolitan  Group  r^resents  mass  advertising 
of  the  highest  eflectiveness  at  the  lowest  cost . . . 
and  the  most  magniflcent  sales  opportunity  of 
today ! . .  Any  Group  office  will  give  the  details... 
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METROPOLITAN  GROI 

...The  National  Newspaper  Network 


Chicago  Tittaao 
CincfaiiMiti  EMqobor 
Clavelaod  Plain  Dealer 
Cohimbira  Dispatch 
Dallas  News 
Oes  Mcrfnes  Register 


&  RepubRcan 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


Oakland  Tribune 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Oregon  Journal 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 
Pittsburgh  Press 

Rochester  Democrat 
&  Chronicle 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Syracuse  Post-Standard 
Tac^mia  News  Tribune 
Washington  Star 
Washington  Post. 
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NEW  YORK:  220  East  42nd  Street 
CHICAGO:  Tribune  Tower 
DETROIT :  New  Center  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Mcxitgomery  Stteoi 


Hospital  Drive 
Quick  Success 
With  Dailies' Aid 

Lawrence.  Mass.,  Nov.  8 — 
Lawrence,  an  old  and  thriving 
communitv  in  the  northeastern 
comer  of  Massachusetts,  is  a 
nelehborlv  community  of  85.000 
souls  which  the  late  Publisher 
Alexander  H.  Roeers  of  the 
Esqle  -Tribune  liked  to  call  “the 
friendliest  city  in  the  United 
States.” 

As  a  melting  not  of  some  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities,  it  has 
achieved  manv  laudable  ambi¬ 
tions,  but  perhaos  the  greatest 
of  its  civic  undertakings  was  the 
camoaign  for  $600,000  to  build 
a  hosnital  for  its  sick  who  could 
pav  for  treatment  and  the  ill 
who,  without  funds,  could  find 
the  road  back  to  health  through 
the  ministration  of  religious 
nuns. 

The  goal  was  $600,000.  The 
amount  raised  was  almost  dou¬ 
ble  that — $1,108,565.45— and  in 
less  than  three  months. 

In  attaining  the  objective, 
those  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
had  the  support  of  the  Lawrence 
Doilv  Eagle  and  the  Evening 
Trlbvne,  and  Radio  Station 
WLAW,  through  their  publisher 
and  owner.  Irving  E.  Rogers, 
who  succeeded  his  father  upon 
the  latter's  death  in  1942.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Rogers,  acting  in 
behalf  of  his  two  enterprises, 
made  donations  totalling  $13,200. 

Citing  the  “magnificent  sup¬ 
port  to  the  campaign  resulting 
from  all  these  extraordinary  ser¬ 
vices,”  Archbishop  Cushing 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rogers,  saying  in 
part:  “Like  a  great  refreshing 
breeze  the  good  will,  optimism 
•  and  generosity  resulting  from 
that  support  has  reached  every 
home  through  the  circulation  of 
your  papers  and  through  the 
waves  of  your  radio  station. 

“When  the  drive  for  the  Bon 
Secours  hospital  is  finished, 
there  will  be  many  leaders  in 
the  community  who  deserve 
thanks,  congratulations  and  or¬ 
chids  of  every  kind.  There  are 
precious  few  who  will  be  de¬ 
serving  of  greater  praise  than 
the  publisher  of  the  Evening 
Tribune.” 

■ 

T.  J.  Deeqan  Joins 
Abbott  Emboli  Co. 

Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  information  of 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
signed  that  post  to  become  a 
vicepresident  of  the  advertising 
firm  of  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Mr.  Deegan  will  assume 
his  new  office  on  Nov.  15  and 
,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  agency’s 
public  relations  and  publicity 
activities. 

Before  becoming  associated 
with  American  Airlines  Mr. 
Deegan  was  for  15  years  in  the 
newspaper  and  public  relations 
nelds.  having  served  eight  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  followed  by  the  establi^- 
tog  of  his  own  public  relations 
linn. 


FOR  THE  BRISTOL  AREA 


Heodiag  which  characterizes  Bristol  plant  city  series. 

Publisher-Adman  Storke  Sells 
Confidence  in  Free  Enterprise 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  7 — Sales¬ 
man  of  confidence  in  free  enter¬ 
prise  is  Charles  A.  Storke,  pres¬ 
ident,  Pacific  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  assistant  publisher. 
Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  News 
Press. 

Now  on  a  tour  which,  when 
completed,  will  have  brought 
him  before  29  organizations 
meeting  in  25  different  cities 
of  the  11  western  states,  Mr. 
Storke  is  amazed  at  the  plans 
publishers,  broadcasters  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executives 
have  revealed  to  him  through¬ 
out  his  journeys. 

Facilities  in  all  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising  are  being  expanded  to 
meet  the  anticipated  great  busi¬ 
ness  boom,  Mr.  Storke  has 
found.  The  expansion  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  cry  of  re¬ 
turning  veterans  for  opportun¬ 
ities,  to  enable  retention  of  all 
capable  wartime  volunteers,  he 
reports. 

Plans  for  new  buildings  and 
for  new  equipment  have  been 
presented  throughout  the  wide 
area  which  he,  as  president  of 
PAA,  and  Charles  W.  Collier, 
PAA  managing  director,  have 
traversed.  Their  journeys  will 
conclude  around  Nov.  20  after 
visits  to  Southern  California 
and  Arizona,  to  advertising  club 
members  of  the  association. 

But  these  programs  for  im¬ 
mediate  opportunity  are  not  the 
basis  on  which  Mr.  Storke  rests 
his  thesis  that  “just  as  we  sold 
the  American  public  confidence 
in  its  ability  to  meet  war  prob¬ 
lems,  we  can  sell  the  people 
confidence  in  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  its  ability  to 
maintain  and  improve  our 
standard  of  living.” 

For  Mr.  Storke,  though  youth¬ 
ful,  turns  to  the  past,  notes  that 
the  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  News-Press  started  news¬ 
paper  work  36  years  ago  and  re¬ 
ceived  50  cents  a  week  as  an 
apprentice  working  54  hours 
weekly;  that  apprentices  in  1940 
were  paid  $18  to  $25  weekly  by 
newspapers  for  a  40-hour  week 
and  concludes: 

“When  you  think  how  far  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  of  us 
has  gone  upward  in  this  country 
within  less  than  the  span  of  one 
man’s  productive  life,  it  gives 
you  confidence  in  the  future. 
America’s  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  through  the  instrument  of 
advertising  and  the  genius  of 
our  producers  has  given  this 
country  the  highest  ^ndard  of 
living  for  its  people  that  the 
world  has  seen.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  reached  the  limits 
of  our  original  potentialities.” 


“A  strengthening  factor  today 
is  that  we  now  think  of  goals 
and  quotas  and  meet  them,  be¬ 
ing  conscious  of  long-term  ob- 


Charlea  A.  Storke.  seated,  and 
Amos  B.  Jenkins,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News. 

jectives,”  Mr.  Storke  noted.  “Not 
that  the  going  will  be  easy. 

“Now  that  the  war  on  the 
battle  lines  is  behind  us.  we  face 
another  battle  here  at  home,”  he 
noted.  “It  is  that  battle  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  American  people 
in  American  industry,  and  by 
so  doing  to  increase  the  people’s 
faith  in  their  own  security.  This 
is  a  fight  to  build  confidence, 
and  the  goal  of  victory  will  be 
the  dignity  of  the  individual 
man.” 

“Advertising’s  postwar  job  is 
to  foster  the  ambitions  of  '  the 
average  American  for  a  higher 
and  higher  standard  of  living 
in  terms  of  homes,  refrigerators, 
radios  and  automobiles.  But  we 
must  gain  his  confidence  that 
free  enterprise  is  the  only  force 
that  will  enable  him  to  buy 
those  very  things  for  which 
business  needs  markets.  Mar¬ 
kets,  as  you  know,  are  not  just 
people,  but  people  with  money 
and  the  desire  to  spend  it. 
Would  you  trade  your  market  in 
America,  however  big  or  small 
it  may  be,  for  the  millions  in 
China?” 

■ 

Furman  to  UNRRA 

Washington,  Nov.  5  —  Miss 
Bess  Furman  is  serving  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  UNRRA  in  the  field 
of  magazines  and  news  syndi¬ 
cates.  on  loan  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Before  coming  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  join  Associated  Press, 
Miss  Furman  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee~News. 


Schoolgirl  Sets 
Keynote  for  Ads 
On  Industry 

Bristol,  Conn.,  Nov.  7 — 
Bristol  Brass  Corporation  has 
taken  the  lead  among  a  dozen 
industries  here  which  are  going 
to  publicize  what  they  have 
done  in  the  way  of  reconverting 
to  peacetime  business. 

As  No.  1  of  a  series,  the  Bristol 
Brass  firm  ran  a  seven-column  ad 
in  the  Bristol  Press  the  other 
day  under  the  general  caption: 
■‘Bristol’s  Peacetime  Presets.” 
The  scries,  according  to  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  E.  Bartlett 
Barnes  of  the  Press,  is  modeled 
after  the  Hartford  Courant  ads 
(E.  &  P.,  Sept.  8.  p.  9)  which 
have  set  a  pace  in  plant  city 
copy. 

Bristol  Brass  used  a  letter 
from  a  schoolgirl  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  as  the  peg  on  which  to  hang 
its  copy  theme.  The  girl  asked 
for  information  about  the  brass 
industry  and  Bristol  Brass  re- 
product  her  handwritten  note 
alongside  a  typed  letter  of  con¬ 
siderable  length  giving  all  the 
data  available  on  the  brass  busi¬ 
ness.  Coupled  with  this  was 
brief  copy  stating  the  progress 
of  reconversion  and  a  picture 
showing  one  of  the  operations 
within  the  factory. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Press 
ran  a  news  story  on  Page  One 
quoting  the  local  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  on  the  industrial  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  town. 

Recently,  the  Press,  which  has 
a  four-man  advertising  staff,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  series  of  12  ads  in 
which  the  Bristol  Division  of 
Associated  Spring  Corp.  told 
readers  about  “Springs  at  War,” 
the  copy  being  illustrated  by 
local  employes  in  their  specified 
tasks.  One  of  the  ads  was  cap¬ 
tioned:  “When  Springmaking 
calls  for  Ladyfingers.” 

The  ads  were  originally  pages 
in  a  booklet  which  the  plant  is¬ 
sued  to  employes.  The  Press 
persuaded  the  company  officials 
it  would  make  a  good  campaign. 

■ 

Detroit  Unions  Accept 
15%  Wage  Increase 

Detroit,  Nov.  7 — The  five  al¬ 
lied  printing  craft  unions  have 
accepted  a  15%  raise  offered  by 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  The  raise 
amounted  to  $8.92  a  week  on 
present  wage  scales  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  Times  and  Free  Press. 

The  raise  goes  on  top  of  a  $3 
increase  granted  a  few  weeks 
ago  retroactive  to  Nov.  1.  1944. 
New  working  conditions  include 
a  37Vi  hour  maximum  work 
week  for  the  allied  groups;  night 
shift  of  36V^  hours  and  a  lobster 
shift  of  33%  hours.  New  scales 
are  day,  $74.45;  night  $77.42;  l(rf>- 
ster  $80.47. 

■ 

Victory  Loon  Promotion 

The  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 
has  issued  a  special  48-page  tab¬ 
loid  section  as  Victory  Loan  pro¬ 
motion,  with  ads  devoted  to  the 
drive  and  the  AP’s  History  of 
World  War  H  as  text 


■  RITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  NevMifcer  10.  im 


News,  Admen 
Did  'Frisco 
UNO  Brochure 


"Scoop',  Coast 
Press  Club 
Annual  Issued 


IN  the  "Announcements”  col¬ 
umn  of  Mile*  City  ( Mont. ) 
5tar  was  this  suggestion: 

YOU  CAN  GET  LOADED  at  the 
Crow  Rock  Mine  now.  Coal  $2.50 
at  mine. 


San  Fhancisco,  Nov.  7 — Scoop, 
year  book  of  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club,  this  year  celebrates 
in  story,  verse  and  pictures  the 
war's  end  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  which  placed 
the  club  high  in  the  hearts  of 
newsmen  from  everywhere. 

<Me  entire  page,  containing  re¬ 
productions  of  Robert  U. 

Brown’s  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty" 
story  of  the  club  and  of  a  story 
on  Press  Club  hospitality  by 
Harry  M.  Nelson,  is  devoted  to 
Editob  &  Publisher. 

Editor  of  the  200-page  produc¬ 
tion  is  Mortimer  John  Dono- 
ghue,  with  Lenn  de  Carlo,  San 
Francisco  Newt,  art  editor  and 
Harry  H.  Dempsey,  business 
manager.  George  Rascoe,  for¬ 
merly  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
was  cover  artist. 

Wagoner  President  _ _ 

Scoop’s  message  from  Richard  by  g  p.tn.  all  teas  running  nor- 

V.  Chase,  San  Francisco  News,  rnal — 80%  drunk  and  two  fights. 
retiring  president,  reported  the  The  groom  stood  up  well  under 
club  has  in  the  past  decade  ac-  the  strain.  One  Pierz  guest  was 
cumulated  $90,000  to  $100,000  half  way  home  before  he  noticed 
now  available  for  a  new  building  he  had  the  bride  with  him  so  he 
or  for  expansion  of  the  present  went  back  and  exchanged  her 
structure.  Addition  of  floors  and  for  hit  own  wife." 

a  sundeck  for  the  present  struc-  e^ 

ture  ^e  under  ronslderation’ but  CHARLES  C.  HUSHAW.  man- 
Mr.  Chase  said  that  unless  a  aging  editor  of  Glendale 
satisfactory  agreement  is  reached  (Callf.)  New-Press,  offers  as  the 

u  “descriptive  head  of  the  week” 

TTie  present  bitch  is  oyer  following  on  an  item  about 
whether  the  landlord  or  the  emb  work  of  Armv  dentists: 
will  anance  the  expansion.  The  16.500.000  YANKS 

club  prefers  to  use  its  cash  re* 
serves  for  furnishings.  ■ 

Ronald  W.  Wagoner  of  United  QUOTING  from  a  recent  INS 
Press  is  now  president,  with  dispatch  from  Chicago:  "Mem- 
John  D.  Hanley,  International  bers  of  the  Chicago  Embalmers 
News  Service,  vicepresident.  Association  were  to  meet  to- 
In  addition  to  United  Nations  night  to  consider  a  strike  in  or- 
Conference  coverage,  the  Scoop  der  to  collect  a  wage  increase 
honors  Joe  Rosenthal,  AP  pho-  they  say  they  need  to  continue 
tographer,  and  Jack  S.  McDow-  to  live.” 
ell,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  ■ 

both  Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  ,,,  ..  ni  . 

The  UNO  story  is  told  by  Charles  NegrO  WnteiS  Blast 

chlSfSe.*^’  f'ranci«:o  Press  Club's  Party 

Special  tribute,  including  a  Washington,  Nov.  8 — The 
poem  by  Robert  C.  Elliott.  San  press  which  condemned  the 
Francisco  News,  honors  Ernie  Uaughters  of  the  An^rican 
Pyle.  Poetic  tributes  are  paid  Revolution  for  denying  Pianist 
the  UNO  by  Bob  Willson  and  Scott  permission  to  per- 

W.  K.  Bassett,  while  W.  D.  Constitution  Hall  has 

Chandler.  San  Francisco  Chron-  turned  its  fire  on  her  for  ac- 
icle,  honors  the  war  dead  in  a  cepting  an  invitation  to  plv  and 
poeni  at  the  National  Press  Club  s 

The  club  roster  shows  678  ^nner  next  Tuesday  night  for 
acUve  members.  Truman. 

The  Negro  Capital  Press  Club 
has  issued  a  press  release  stat¬ 
ing:  “As  Negro  newsmen  cover¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s  Capital  we  can¬ 
not  help  but  be  mindful  that  we 
are  barred  from  membership  in 
the  National  Press  Club  and  de- 


Whether  it  he  a 
corner  grocery  or 
a  railroad,  the 
secret  of  business 
is  traffic... Volume 
is  the  result  of 


more 


le  com 


ing  and  going 
and,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Times- 


chief  custodian 
of  that  kind  of 
volume. 


Editor  and  Publitber 


TIMES-HERALO  .  228,497 
The  STAR  .  .  .  197,583 
Tbs  POST  .  .  .  162,247 
Tht  NEWS  .  .  .  101,039 

03  of  March  31, 1945 


Named  in  Canada 

Montreal,  Nov.  7 — H.  S.  ( Bert ) 
Putnam  and  R.  Harold  Smyth, 
members  of  the  Technical  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association  of  Mont¬ 
real,  have  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  parent 
organization,  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Association. 
Mr.  Putnam  is  secretary  of  Uie 
local  chapter  of  the  NIAA.  He  is 
manager  of  publicity  for  the 
Canadian  Marconi  Company.  Mr. 
Smyth  is  vicepresident  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  membership  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Montreal  chapter.  He 
is  advertising  manager  of  the 
Dominion  Rubber  Company. 
Limited. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


National  Representative 

‘GEO,  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


^  Brawn  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Coiporation  ftUuu 

There 


is  now  an  appreciably  widened  market  for  cigarettes  as  was  true  after  World 
We  are  making  plans  at  the  present  time  to  take  advantage  of  this  increase. 


Prior  to  the  war  we  employed  2,801  people.  Our  employment  is  usually  steady  the  year 
round  but  during  the  war,  due  to  the  labor  shortage,  we  dropped  to  2,579,  with  most  of  our 
skilled  labor  loaned  to  war  plants  in  the  Louisville  area.  We  maintained  our  production 
level,  however,  by  extra  hours. 


Now,  with  labor  becoming  available,  we  plan  to  add  approximately  500  employees,  as  we 
prefer  a  shorter  work  week  which  provides  a  greater  number  of  people  employment  and 
raises  living  standards.  It  also  enables  us  to  get  a  better  type  of  employee  who  in  tUrii 
gives  us  more  efficient  work.  Most  of  our  increase  in  employment  will  be  former  employees 
returning  from  various  branches  of  the  service  and  from  war  work.  We  will  still  need 
additional  people,  however,  as  our  planned  employment  will  be  300  over  our  pre-war  level. 


Our  Louisville  plant  is  one  of  the  most  modern  cigarette  factories  in  the  country  and  has 
adequate  facilities  to  keep  our  production  in  pace  with  the  increased  consumption. 

T.  V.  HARTNETT,  President 


^  The  Wood  Mosaic  Company  fUoHd 


X  HE  Wood  Mosaic  Company  manufactures  domestic  and  imported  hardwoods  into 
veneer,  fine  flooring  and  lumber.  At  the  start  of  the  war  all  our  facilities  were  devoted  to 
turning  out  war  products.  We  made  walnut  gun  stocks,  large  quantities  of  aircraft  veneer 
for  Mosquito  Bombers,  training  planes  and  gliders;  ship  timbers  and  lumber  for  other  war 
uses,  such  as  for  truck  bodies,  etc. 

We  have  converted  directly  to  our  pre-war  production.  Our  wood  is  going  to  furniture 
manufacturers.  Aircraft  veneer  has  been  turned  into  veneer  for  furniture,  radios,  pianos 
and  panel  construction,  and  we  will  resume  shortly  production  of  our  Parkay  flooring. 
Just  before  the  war  started  we  patented  and  developed  Parkay,  a  prefinished  flooring,  but 
production  stopped  on  this  when  we  got  into  war  work. 

We  did  a  large  export  business  which,  except  for  Lend-Lease  material,  had  to  be  stopped 
during  the  war.  We  are  again  looking  forward  to  a  tremendous  export  demand  for  our 
products. 

Except  for  scrapping  some  special  machinerv,  we  have  virtually  no  reconversion  problems. 
Because  of  the  labor  scarcity  we  employed  fewer  people  during  the  war  than  we  had  in 
peacetime,  but  we  are  now  hiring  as  fast  as  capable  employees  become  available  and  expect 
to  exceed  our  prewar  employment  level.  All  of  our  six  branch  plants  will  continue  in 
operation,  and  we  look  for  good  business  for  a  number  of  years. 

ANGUS  D.  MacLEAN,  Prtsidtni 
No.  4  in  a  t«ri«s  of  mctsas**  about  plans  for  Looisviliu 


Mad  Ad  Poses 
Cheery  Query 
On  Pate  Fate 

Lt  Col.  Henry  B.  Henson 
(Retired I,  New  York  publicist 
and  former  United  Press  execu¬ 
tive.  believes  the  age  of  whimsy 
hes  not  passed.  He  proves  it  by 
the  repUea  that  came  from  an 
unconventional  advertisement  he 
handled. 

For  the  general  manager  of  a 
big  advertising  agency,  "a  man 
arno  likes  stunts.”  Col.  Henson 
inserted  the  following  two-inch 
display  ad  two  days  in  the  Netr 
York  World-Telegram: 

WHAT  IS  YOUa  PATH  FATE? 
haaoftaat  nracutiwe  wants  lialdbcadoi 
asalc  lecrcUry.  livr-wiir  older  man. 
Wa^iiahly  Worid  War  II  vet.  in  n« 
■«rry  to  actirry  at  $  and  free  to  travel 
*■  rood.  Write  fully,  mdoaina  picture, 
have  ahiny  dome.  A34J.  World 


"The  results  were  uproarious.” 
CoL  Henson  related  this  week, 
“letters  poured  in  from  baldies 
and  non-baldies  and  from  old. 
Founa.  tall,  short,  fat  and  thin, 
and  they’re  still  coming. 

The  advertising  executive  for 
whom  CoL  Henson  acted  as  go- 
hetween  preferred  strict  anony¬ 
mity,  and  so  his  remarks  regard¬ 
ing  a  preference  for  smooth 
pates  are  not  available. 

Among  the  lighter  replies  was 
one  which  said; 


A  NEW  FRIEND 

'Todee  my  picture.  Mister,  will- 
yuh.  Mister?”  Photographers  ex¬ 
pect  that  sort  oi  thing  on  assign¬ 
ments  for  small  boy  pictures.  Roy 
Glonka  oi  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
ioced  the  real  monkey  business 

on  a  recent  visit  to  the  boo. 

Chicago  Times 
Has  Pantry  Poll 

dacAOO.  Nov.  5  —  A  Pantry 
Poll.  No.  1  of  a  continuing  con¬ 
sumer  panel  of  grocery  brands, 
has  been  releas^  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times.  It  will  be  followed 
at  intervals  of  approximately 
four  months  with  successive  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  grocery  brands  on 
pantry  shelves  of  more  than  400 
Chicago  home.s. 


Don't  Imitate 
Big-City  Papers* 
Weeklies  Told 

Cambridge.  Mass..  Nov.  6 — 
Weekly  newspapers  make  a 
‘‘terrific  mistake”  when  they  tr>' 
to  imitate  metropolitan  dailies. 
Eliot  Spalding,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chronicle  Sun,  de¬ 
clared  tonight  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Spalding,  former  Boston 
Transcript  reoorter.  told  a  large 
audience  at  the  State  Extension 
School  of  Journalism:  “Week¬ 
lies  must  cover  news  differently. 
If  we  write  a  blast  on  a  man. 
we're  likely  to  meet  him  the 
next  day.  so  we're  a  little  more 
charitable.  I  often  think  of 
those  writers  on  Life  and  Time 
who  refer  to  someone  as  ‘dog- 
laced.'  or  with  a  similar  epithet. 
The  reporter  is  not  known  to 
the  object  of  his  description  and 
usually  is  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  him.” 

If  Metropolitan  dailies  devoted 
the  same  detail  to  city  council 
and  school  committee  meetings 
as  do  weeklies,  “the  result  might 
be  better  city  government." 
Spalding  said. 

‘‘If  I  were  to  give  advice  to 
a  weekly  editor,”  declared 
Spalding,  “it  would  be  ‘never 
have  a  columnist.'  Every  one 
wants  to  write  a  column  and  if 
you  start  one  man  on  such  a 
job  everybody  in  town  will  be 


Chinese  Publish 
Paper  in  English 

By  Sergeont  Norris  AndwiM 
Marino  Corps  Corrospoa^ 

Tientsin,  China  ( Delayed  )- 
The  first  English-language  newi- 
paper  to  hit  the  streets  here  in 
three  years  is  now  on  sale  de 
spite  a  staff  of  Chinese  typeset¬ 
ters  who  cannot  read  or  write 
English. 

Published  by  Bernard  S.  Ro- 
gard,  former  Marine  from 
cago.  Ill.,  the  Tientsin  Eveniiif 
Journal  appears  with  no  mon 
typographical  errors  than  can  U 
found  in  stateside  papers. 

“Those  Chinese  linotypists  do 
all  their  work  by  simply  com¬ 
paring  the  letters  in  the  copj 
with  the  letters  on  their  mi- 
chine  keys.”  explained  Rogaid 
“What  their  system  laclu  in 
speed  is  somewhat  regained  in 
steady  output." 


angry  that  he  was  not  selected 
And  your  reporter,  when  yoa 
need  him,  is  too  busy  writing  hli 
column." 


Comic  Weekly  Ads 

The  power  of  the  comics  as  an 
advertising  medium  is  the  theme 
of  a  new  series  of  advertisei^ti 
now  being  prepared  by 
the  Comic  Weekly.  Scheduled 
to  begin  in  November,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  in  newspapers. 


"The  enclosed  photo  bears 
with  it  my  profoundest  regrets 
that  the  art  of  photography  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
reflect  the  supreme  sheeny  shini¬ 
ness  of  my  perfectly  smooth  ala¬ 
baster  dome. 

“Picture,  if  you  can.  this 
rounded  sphere  of  loveliness 
sans  any  lines  of  demarcation — 
ao  smooth,  so  round,  so  firmly 
pockedl  And  never  has  a  wig 
or  toupe  sullied  its  virgin 
purity.” 

Hover  in  a  Hurry* 

Another  wrote: 

“I  am  never  in  a  hurry  to 
-scurry  at  5  by  virtue  of  the 
simple  fact  that  I  can  get  pro¬ 
duction  finished  at  4. 

“Furthermore,  I  would  be  glad 
to  remain  around  the  clock  if 
for  no  other  cause  than  to  per¬ 
mit  all  who  might  be  interested 
a  lovely  view  of  my  shining  pos¬ 
session.” 

One  who  wanted  the  job  but 
had  to  admit  possession  of  a 
furred  dome,  wrote: 

“I  fail  to  meet  your  most  im¬ 
portant  qualification,  namely — a 
bald  pate.  My  ingenuity,  how¬ 
ever,  doesn't  fail  me.  I  could 
keep  my  head  shaved  constantly. 

“Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  me 
with  iny  hair  on.  Perhaps  you 
can  imagine  how  I  could  look 
with  my  hair  off.” 

a 

New  Ad  Agency 

Cabot  and  Company,  Inc.,  a 
general  advertising  agency,  has 
opened  offices  in  the  Fulton 
Building,  Pittsburg  22,  Pa.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Coffman  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president.  For  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  has  been  associated 
with  an  industrial  advertising 
agency  as  manager. 

n 


The  survey  is  being  conducted 
by  Charles  L.  Allen,  acting  dean 
and  director  of  research,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  North¬ 
western  University.  The  pri¬ 
mary  purposes  of  this  study,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  foreword  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Allen,  are  to  assist 
food  manufacturers  and  those 
engaged  in  the  sale  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  such  products  to  help 
them  ascertain  the  position  of 
their  own  brands  in  reference  to 
others. 

Attractively  presented,  the 
Times'  Pantry  Poll  shows  the 
general  characteristics  of  panel 
families  as  to  income  groups; 
shopping  habits,  including  days 
on  which  groceries  are  pur¬ 
chased  and  places  where  most 
are  sold;  and  the  ranking  of  all 
grocery  products  found  in  the 
homes  of  the  Times  “400”  panel. 

The  brochure,  with  spiral 
binding,  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mel  G.  Barker. 
Times  promotion  manager. 

■ 

Has  Essay  Contest 

Miami,  Fla.,  Nov.  5— The 
Miami  Herald’s  second  annual 
$2,000  essay  contest  opened  to¬ 
day  with  more  than  8,000  Dade 
County  high  school  students 
eligible  to  participate.  The 
theme  of  the  contest  is  “World 
News  Freedom — Its  Vital  Role 
in  the  Future.”  Top  award  will 
be  a  four-year  scholarship  to  the 
University  of  Miami. 

a 

Joins  'Specdol'  Stall 

Small,  Brewer  and  Kent,  Inc., 
have  announced  the  addition  to 
their  Chicago  staff  of  Joseph  E. 
McElvain.  Mr.  McElvain  has 
just  been  released  from  his 
duties  as  an  Army  bomber  pilot. 


The  most  popular  thoroughfare 
to  Sales  in  ^roy . , . 


THE  RECORD  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Record  Newspapers, 
Troy's  only  dallies,  give  you 
complete  coverage  in  ONI 
big  market  with  an  effectin 
buying  income  of  $142,134,- 
000.00*  at  ONE  low  cost  of 
only  12c  per  line. 

'Special  estimate  by  Sales 
Management  from  basic  data 
m  1945  Survey  of  Bayiap 
Power. 


Over  31,000  families  In  the 
Troy  A3.0.  City  Zone  travel 
along  these  newspapers* 
familiar  paths  dally. 

\ 

In  the  recent  six-day  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  The  Times 
Record,  the  median  reader- 
ship  of  119  pages  with  adver- 
'tlslng  was  higher  than  the 
'cumulative  median  of  all  The 
Continuing  Studies  to  date. 


lOITOR  ft  FUBLISHIR  for  NavMibw  10.  II 


fSllM  »lA6»i  m'MBAT,  SCWl 


Toledo  Tomorrow  Is  Closed  After  Thousands  See  Model 

U.5.  And  World  I  raeiipinp  el  TMi^e  htiileet^  pref«Ml«Ml  Md  IndwMrfiJ  taedin  !■  Irtlf  « 


edt- 
new 
!re  in 
le  d^ 
petct- 


tiupKliM  •<  rio* 

Mail*  by  Natio**!  Aad 
l«t*riMtiea*l  Laadan 


Pf»^wj  w  m  U'.«UvtB*-t>»U»t4  fW  !■- 

{DiMose  Wipes  OutS 
iThousands  of  Poles!; 

WAMAW.Oet  «  cOetapH)  'tF» 
DitMee  tkmty  kul  •*•••«»  »  . 

'  plwliuis wt»l the Ne«*he»e** (eiirtij 


Singing  N.Y.  Cop 
.Plans  Opera  Debut 


Mup  tn  hevMp  fs< 
Lm*  Peal-D>*p«tc 


Airpiciit  Croslit* 

j  lACKaosrvTixs.  pm. 


CHaoMrk.  'Wimker 


Nevtv  Toe  Old  to  Ltorn 

RUCMEPTCn.  N  V.  Ort.  II 
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WEW  IDEAS 

For  Netr  Orleans^  Famous  Cooks 


Uav'^uiwiJiiyflaiL 

The  New  Orleans  Item 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Gentlemen: 

We  are  so  pleased  with  the  excellent  background  of  well-selected 
food  news  regularly  in  the  New  Orleans  Item  that  we  want  to 
compliment  you  on  the  way  this  has  been  handled  and  to  tell  you 
that  it  has  been  of  distinct  benefit  to  us  and  our  associated 
TU  JACK  dealers.  Moreover,  we  feel  that  such  skillful  and 
judicious  editing  betokens  not  only  wise  and  careful  handling 
of  the  news  about  food  but  also  a  personal  judgment  tempered 
by  an  acute  knowledge  of  "good  things  to  eat." 

Sincerely  yours. 


IDITOR  k  PUILISHIR  for  Nev*iiik«r. 


Your  IVew  Selling  Force  in  New  Orleans 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Ralph  Nicholson,  Owner  and  PubUmher 

Reader  Acceptance:  Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  Louisiana 

(92%  concentrated  in  the  New  Orleans  market— growing  steadily) 

Advertising  Aceeptanee:  10^000,000  lines  carried  in  1944 
SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO.  .  .  .  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

IDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  fw  N«v«nb«r  10.  1V4I 


HEPORTINIp— from  the  marketm—foodm  Jmmt  arrived  to  brighten  menmm 


fmiving  treamnred  CREOLE  RECIPES  ond  modern  rooherg  mnggemtionm 


Mmhini^  item  food  pngem  PAGES  for  advertimerm 


Hotpoint  Ads 
To  Carry  Price 
Of  Products 


Ward’s  ‘Exchange’  Ads 
Increase  Store  Traffic 


credited  by  Montgomery  Ward’s  Regarding  reader  acceptance 
Farm  Store  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  with  Mr.  Haines  states  that  “We  have 
bringing  about,  since  its  incep*  had  gratifying  comments  by 
tlon  four  years  ago,  a  50%  in-  phone,  letter,  and  from  custom- 
crease  in  store  trafl^  and  “ex-  ers  in  the  Farm  Store;  also  com* 
cellent  sales  results  in  the  cash  plimentary  comments  by  urban 
register.”  who  aren’t  farmers.”  _ 

The  campaign,  which  offers 
more  service  than  sales  talk, 
consists  of  regular,  full-page  tab¬ 
loid  size  advertia^ents  In  the 
specialized  Sunday  farm  section 
of  the  Fresno  Bee,  “California 
Country  Life.”  More  than  half 
of  each  insertion,  as  the  name 
Free  Exchange  indicates,  is  de¬ 
voted  to  free  “classifieds”  per¬ 
taining  to  the  buying  and  selling 
of  farm  equipment  and  produce. 

To  Aid  ‘Ophon* 

“The  campaign  was  developed 
chiefiy  in  an  effort  to  increase 
traffic  in  our  Farm  Store  which 
is  located  on  an  ‘off  traffic' 
street  and  was  pretty  much  of  ,  -  ,  - 

an  orphan,”  H.  D.  Haines,  atore  J®cf®d  strenuously. 
adverUsini  manager,  r^ieVed.  The  company  t 
“Too,  we  naturally  wanted  to  small  part  o' 
build  up  good  will  as  well  as  ^"e  mea  to  the 
sales,”  he  added.  specialized  Sundaj 

The  first  Farmers  Exchange  “The^pagfil 

was  published  June  1,  1941.  To  “ff’. 
call  attenUon  to  the  new  ad  fea-  far  as  ci 

ture  the  company  ran  several  ,,,  ^ 

small  announcement  ads  on  sue- 
ceedlng  Sundays.  For  a  while  Sts  in  t 

the  farmers’  response  was  poor, 
and  only  a  few  “classifieds”  JfiCfJ;*- "  w 

were  submitted.  These  gradu-  store^^F^^rs  Fj 

‘“fo^^t^  buv*a~  doL  a  real  jc 

sp?ce  ^en  this  changj  wt^ 
made  the  present  style  and  lay-  ^  *  i  ** 

out  were  adopted.  Now  each  iLnaDD  Urges 
insertion  averages  from  25  to  35  •Pq  TJse  “NeWf 
farmer  Items.  *  _  «  v 

..nr  *  ,  J  Buitalo,  N.  Y., 

We  accept  only  advertising  tors  should  foUow 
on  farming  ^uipment  and  their  ads  as 
products;  all  other  items  we  re-  nawsnapers  hi  \ 

(u^nd  mp.,  06  JS'ftck  Kn.l 

cause  we  feel  that  they  richtly  advertising  executi 
belong  in  a  regu  ar  newspaper  ^ers  of  the  Buffal 
classi^  co  unui’  Mr.  Haine.s  Board  in  Hotel  SU 
detailed  We  are  interested  newspapei 

on  y  in  helping  the  farmer  mar-  ^ersal  market  p 
ket  a  product  or  dispose  of  old  ^^^es  and  servicS 
and  unwanted  equipment.  merchants,”  he 

As  proof  that  this  makes  for  one  medium  that 
good  business  Mr.  Haines  of-  well  as  touches  e\ 
fered,  “We  usually  sell  him  ( the  community, 
farmer  advertiser)  a  replace-  ‘"rhe  black  and  ' 
ment  or  a  new  piece  of  equip-  of  newspapers  pro 
ment.  He  has  sold  the  old  for^right.  detaile< 


HEL  GETS  MEDAL 


Brig.  Gen.  Luther  L.  HUL  right  re-  ®'’®* 

th.  »{  M.r«  Co.,  following  last  Week’s 

from  announcement  that  the  company 

horn  Bng.  Gen.  Hoy  L.  Owens  lor  price  its  major  appliance 

his  work  os  commondmg  officer  uniformly  across  the  nation, 
of  the  AAF  Redistribution  Station.  The  new  national  pricing 
MiamL  Gen.  Hill  will  resume  in  policy  replaces  the  formerly 
December  his  duties  as  vicepresi-  practiced  f.o.b.  factory  policy 
detit  and  director  of  the  Des  under  which  transportation  and 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  federal  taxes  had  been  added 

locally.  Previous  to  today’s  an- 
nouncement,  Edison  General 
H.  R.  Deal  Heads  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  had  said 

r.#:  ,  - _  that  its  electric  stoves  and  water 

IrlOinOtlOXl  V^rOUp  heaters  would  sell  at  1942  prices. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  5 — Harold  “This  means  that  in  any  part 

R.  Deal,  manager,  advertising  of  the  country  our  consumer 

and  sales  department,  Tide  Water  prices  will  be  less  than  they 

Associated  OH  Co.,  San  Fran-  were  in  1942,”  Warren  said, 
cisco,  has  been  elected  president  The  new  policy  covers  the 
of  the  Western  States  Promotion  company’s  refrigerators,  home 

le  company,  for  te.st  Council.  He  succeeds  Ted  Hug-  freezer,  wash  machines,  ironers, 

omitted  the  column  gins.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  dryers,  dishwashers,  disposal 

California,  who  has  headed  the  ®nd  metal  cabinets,  as  w»l  as 

organization  since  its  inception  ranges  and  water  heaters.  Com¬ 
at  the  close  of  the  Golden  Gate  pany  factories  are  located  at 

International  Exposition.  Chicago,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Bridge- 

The  non-profit  organization  i.,- 

plans  to  promote  the  Coast  again  .  Hotpoint  s  national  advertis- 
by  coordinating  advertising  of  magazines  and  news- 

rail  and  air  lines,  hotels,  oil  com-  P®Pers.  showing  prices  of  van- 
paniea  and  other  industries  in-  Products,  is  now  in  prepara- 
terested  in  the  tourist  anH  travoi  “on- 


MfS-THEOOORO 

ADVERTISING 

SERVICE 

I  MW  reprMMthlf  1 

I  NEW  YORK  POST 
>  PARIS  POST 
^  THE  HOME  NEWS 
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EDITOR  A  PU  ELIS  HER  for  November  IE.  mi 


"For  fhe  mo$#  dnintereited  and  meritoeious  pob/ic  serv 
ice  rendered  by  any  American  netespaper  during  fhe  year 
1944."  Puhfter  Meda/  Award  to  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


KAY  SAVAOC 
Food  Editor 


cake”  recipe  that  came  to  Kay  Savage,  Free  Press 
Food  Elditor.  None  of  the  modem  cook  books  offered 
any  good  clues,  so  she  broadcast  an  appeal  to  Free 
Press  readers.  Strangely  enough,  the  recipe  chosen 
by  Mrs.  Savage  for  publication,  after  testing  many 
received,  came  from  a  prominent  Detroit  corporation 
official. 

Ordinarily  editors  are  supposed  to  serve  readers, 
but  here  the  readers  served  the  editor,  and  in  turn 
served  themselves.  The  incident  is  typical  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  existing  on  the  "food  front”  in  400,000 
Free  Press  homes  because  of  the  outstandingly  good 
job  done  by  Mrs.  Savage  in  presenting  the  "how”  of 
better  meals  to  this  enormous  family  of  eaters. 


Ft)R'r\’  years  ago,  one  of  the  primary  fixtures  of 
the  kitchen  scene  during  the  winter  days  was  the 
old  brown  crock  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  the 
batter  for  "raised  buckwheat  cakes”  bubbled  yeastily 
and  merrily  through  the  night. 

Come  morning  when  that  heavenly  aroma  of  fry¬ 
ing  cakes,  hom^-made  sausage  and  strong  black  coffee 
rose  tantalizingly  up  the  staircase  to  the  cold  bed¬ 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  the  folks  rolled  out  in  a 
hurr)’,  for  who  could  resist  an  honest-to-gosh  break¬ 
fast  like  that,  even  though  it  was  6  A.M.? 

Some  nostalgic  memory  bred  of  those  days  must 
have  evoked  the  request  for  a  "raised  buckwheat  pan- 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 
•A  DYNAMIC  PAPER  SERVING  DYNAMIC  DETROIT 
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6r««n  Dolphin  Strooff 


ioMd  on  p#w«rfwl, 

i»ov«l  of  romofico  ond  high  odvonhito 


BY  ILIZABiTH  OOUDM 

NXUfTtATIOm  tT  lAHniNCt  (UTOM 


Holy  Mmm.  dm  UU*  Utaod  wm  a  tood  ptsce!  The  B;  cad!"  cJacuUlad  WilUam.  "Holy  Moaaa!"  FDi  tteta. 

kaM  cold  traali  air  hU  WiUlaai  Oianoc  like  a  blow  throuch  the  archway  was  the  moat  perfect  ship  that  eitbai 
In  the  face,  ttincint  him  Into  eauitaot  tile.  Since  Sophie  of  them  had  ever  seen  "What  Is  sheT"  whkpercd  William 


godr  ejocwlolad  WUliom  "What  to  ihaT"  They  riorad  ol  lha  groat  •hip. 


•hip.  "Top  e'  lha  mornin'  to  youl" 

Marianne  said  sentiy.  "You’ll  pick  it  up  in  a  inumeot” 
And  la  a  moment  William  had  picked  It  up,  together  with 
a  respect  for  Marianne  that  surpassed  anting  he  had 


LtoPMaural's  invilatioa  to  visit  Iw  ftradis  and  “play"  with  excitedly  He  was  a  London  boy,  and  this  world  of  ships  evei  tell  for  a  woman  before.  “One.  Two.  Three,"  she  said. 


We  take  a  Best  Seller 
like  this  one ...  j£ 


We  take  a  top  artist 
like  this  one . . . 


LAWRENCE  BUTCNB 


We  have  our  star  writers  mM 
condense  the  hook  and 
there  you  have  it  —  the 
BEST-SELIER-PICTURE-STRIP  like  this : 


'This 

hWhaf 

it/s: 

Most  editors  are  familiar 
with  the 

best-  seller  -  FIGURE  -  STRIP 

which  KFS  started  a  few  years 
ago  and  which,  by  its  original¬ 
ity  and  timely  interest, became 
one  of  the  top  features  in 
many  newspapers. 

The  idea  of  takinj^  best- 
selling  books  of  the  moment, 
condensing  the  text  into  daily 
capsules  and  having  the  best 
illustrators  dramatize  them  in 
picture  form  caught  on  imme¬ 
diately.  It  was  a  time  saver 
and  gave  the  millions  who 
have  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  money  to  buy  books, 
a  chance  to  get  the  best  in 
current  literature  as  part  of 
their  newspaper  diet. 

Such  books  as  Guadalcanal 
i  Diary,  The  Song  of  Bema- 
!  dette,  AT ree  Grows  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Thirty  Seconds  Over 
Tokyo,  The  Lost  Weekend, 
Joseph  the  Provider — were 
made  into  picture  strips. 

Then  came  the  war,  news¬ 
print  shortages  and  a  complete 
change  in  reader  interest. 

But  now  many  editors  have 
asked  us  to  resume  the 

BEST -SELLER- FIGURE -STRIP 

We  did — with  Cass  Timber- 
lane  by  Sinclair  Lewis  —  an 
auspicious  start.  Next  comes 
Green  Dolphin  Street,another 
book  sensation — starting  No¬ 
vember  19th  and  running  for 
five  weeks  (30  installments). 
Other  best  sellers  will  follow 
—such  as  Immortal  Wife,  The 
Fountainhead  and  many  more. 
We  suggest  the 

best- seller -figure -strip 

as  an  excellent  and  unusual 
feature  for  your  paper.  Pl6ase 
write  for  further  particulars 
*nd  terms  to  F.  J.  Nicht,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager. 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

M  Eon  45th  St.,  N*w  York  17 


Staff  Advised 
On  Meeting 
Radio  Rivalry 

Phoekix,  Ariz,  Nov.  7 — News¬ 
papers  can  best  win  the  coming 
battle  of  Newspapers  vs.  Radio 
by  successful  ap¬ 
plication  of  the 
old  army  saying 
— being  “firstest 
with  the  most- 
est.”  C.  G.  Nuck¬ 
olls,  editor  of 
the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  de¬ 
clared  in  a  talk 
to  executives 
and  department 
heads  of  the 
Arizona  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

Mr.  Nuckolls 
pointed  out  that  a  “knock  down 
and  drag  out”  fight  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  future  with  radio, 
television,  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  participating. 

“There  is  a  saying  that  the 
army  that  gets  there  ‘firstest  with 
the  mostest’  wins  the  battle,”  the 
speaker  declared.  “Just  so  in 
the  advertising  and  news  battle. 
The  radio  can  beat  the  news¬ 
paper  on  spot  news  and  flashes, 
but  they  cannot  give  all  the  de¬ 
tails.  So  it  is  up  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  supply  what  the  radio 
cannot  give.” 

Mr.  Nuckolls  pointed  out  that 
he  is  a  great  believer  in  “volume 
of  news”  and  told  how  some  of 
the  greatest  newspapers  in  the 
country  owe  their  popularity  on 
the  wide  coverage  which  they 
are  able  to  give  on  news  of  all 
types. 

“The  newspapers  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  this  and  if  they  do  it 
consistently,  they  will  have  no 
reason  to  fear  radio  or  even 
television,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Nuckolls  said  that  while 
in  the  past  newspapers  have  gone 
all  out  to  “ballyhoo”  new  inven¬ 
tions  in  the  radio  and  television 
fields,  he  believes  newspapers 
should  recognize,  “once  for  all,” 
that  radio  is  their  direct  com¬ 
petitor  and  treat  it  accordingly. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that 
the  situation  existing  between 
newspapers  and  radio,  with  tele¬ 
vision  just  around  the  corner,  is 
just  the  same  as  that  between  the 
railroads  and  highway  travel, 
with  a  new  threat  developing  in 
commercial  aviation. 

He  said  at  first  the  railroads 
welcomed  motor  vehicle  compe¬ 
tition  on  the  theory  that  “they 
would  be  operated  on  short  lines 
and  serve  as  feeders  for  the  rail¬ 
roads.  But  it  did  not  work  out 
that  way. 

“Newspapers,  too,  were  pio¬ 
neers.  They  blazed  the  trail  in 
perfecting  and  development  of 
the  transmission  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  information. 
They  have  demonstrated  their 
worth  in  peace  and  indispens¬ 
ability  in  war. 

“In  the  midst  of  this  great 
achievement  some  clouds  begin 
to  appear  on  the  horizon.  Radio 
was  just  coming  into  its  own. 
The  war  gave  it  just  the  lift 
needed  and  aided  it  in  quickly 
appealing  to  the  public's  imag¬ 
ination.  Soon  it  was  invading 


the  advertising  fields  on  a  tre¬ 
mendous  scale. 

"Like  the  railroads,  the  news¬ 
papers  welcomed  this  new  in¬ 
vention  on  the  theory  that  the 
radio  would  confine  its  activities 
to  spot  news  flashes  and  leave 
the  complete  coverage  of  events 
to  newspapers.  Instead,  the  radio 
invaded  the  news  field  on  a 
broad  front.  Millions  were 
drained  from  the  revenue  of 
newspapers  for  radio  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Nuckolls  pointed  out  that 
one  way  of  getting  out  a  better 
paper  in  meeting  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  radio  is  to  strike  the  word 
“can’t”  out  of  one’s  vocabulary. 

Instead  of  the  composing  room 
saying  “can’t  set  it,”  when  a  late 
bulletin  comes  in  or  the  engrav¬ 
ing  staff  saying  “can’t  do  it.” 
when  a  picture  comes  in,  they 
should  say  “I  will  try,”  the 
Gazette  editor  pointed  out. 

■ 

Minneapolis  Papers 
Hold  Press  Clinic 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nov.  7 — 
More  than  800  high  school  jour¬ 
nalists  from  41  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  in  the  Twin  Cities 
area  attended  an  annual  high 
school  press  clinic  held  last  week 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times,  the  Star- 
Journal  and  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une. 

Offered  as  an  aid  to  high 
school  journalism  and  staffs  of 
school  newspapers,  the  clinic 
featured  70  stall  members  of  the 
Minneapolis  newspapers.  The 
event  was  divided  into  three 
hourly  sessions,  an  opening  mass 
session.  12  individual  seminars 
on  various  phases  of  newspaper 
writing  and  production,  and 
small  meetings  at  which  indi¬ 
vidual  school  newspapers  were 
criticized. 

■ 

Parade  Reprints 
Hit  ivith  Students 

For  experimental  purposes  a 
reprint  was  made  of  a  ten-page 
Parade  Supplement  picture 
story,  “The  26  Most  Fateful 
Days  of  World  War  II,”  with 
commentary  by  John  W.  Van- 
dercook,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 

Local  school  authorities,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Youngstown  Vindica¬ 
tor,  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal, 
the  Newark  Star  Ledger,  the 
Toledo  Times  and  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard  Times  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  idea 
and  100,000  copies  were  distrib¬ 
uted  for  use  by  students  as 
part  of  their  history  courses. 

■ 

AP  Managing  Editors 
Will  Meet  in  Miami 

The  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  will  meet 
in  Miami,  January  10-12,  at  the 
Columbus  Hotel,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Chairman 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-  Pica¬ 
yune. 

It  will  be  the  first  meeting  of 
this  group  since  1943.  The  Mi¬ 
ami  Convention  Bureau  is  han¬ 
dling  hotel  reservations  for  the 
association. 


Educatois  Hail  :  '/ 
St.  Paul  Dailies 

St.  PAUi.,  Minn.,  Nov.  7— A 
four-point  program  for  'peace¬ 
time  military  training  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  youth,  being  advanced  .by 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  through  its  editorial 
columns,  is  being  hailed  by  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  Twin  Cities  as  a 
“simple  and  well-rounded  plan 
for  our  youth  that  should  haVe 
been  worked  out  by  educators 
of  the  nation  but  had  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  newspaper.” 

The  editorials  proposing  the 
plan  are  prepared  by  J.  Russell 
Wiggins,  editor,  and  Herbert  L. 
Lewis,  executive  editor,  after 
conferences  with  military,  soc^l. 
civic,  commercial  and  educa¬ 
tional  leaders. 


F.  C.  Oechsner 
Heads  U.  P.  StoR 
For  War  Trials 

United  Press  has  appointed 
Frederick  C.  Oechsner  European 
news  manager,  it  was  announced 
in  London  by  Virgil  Pinkley,  the 
U.P.’s  vice-president  for  Europe. 

Oechner  returns  to  the  U.P. 
after  three  years  of  wartime 
government  service.  For  10 
years  before  the  war  he  was  in 
charge  of  U.P.  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  headquarters  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  There  in  1941  he  and  his 
staff  were  arrested  by  the  Ni^is 
and  interned  at  Bad  Nauheim. 
’They  were  exchanged  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  in 
June,  1942. 

As  European  news  manager 
Oechsner  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  London,  but  will 
spend  part  of  his  time  on  the 
Continent  supervising  news  cov¬ 
erage.  He  will  be  at  Nuernberg 
as  chief  of  the  U.P.  staff  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  crimes  trials. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1942 
Oechsner  has  been  with  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  on 
leave  of  absence  from  U.P. 

Oechsner’s  home  is  in  New 
Orleans  and  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Tulane  University.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  United  I^ess  in  1932,  he 
worked  for  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  the  Washington  Star  and 
the  New  York  Sun. 

Harrison  Salisbury,  U.P.  for¬ 
eign  news  editor,  returned  to 
New  York  this  week  from  a  con¬ 
ference  in  London  and  ah- 
nounced  the  staff  for  the  Nuern¬ 
berg  trials.  Chief  of  the  staff 
will  be  Oechsner.  Under  his 
direction  will  be  Joseph  W. 
Grigg,  Jr.,  U.P.  manager  for 
France;  Clinton  B.  (longer.  M.  S. 
Handler,  Ann  Stringer.  Robert 
C.  Miller,  Edward  V.  Roberts 
and  Samuel  D.  Hales. 

■ 

Ad  Gets  House 

Wthin  a  short  time  after  a 
“desperate”  paratrooper  veteran 
advertised  in  the  Woonsocket 
( R.  I. )  Call  that  he  would  jump 
from  a  bridge  or  a  plane  to  get 
a  home,  he  and  his  bride  were 
settled  down  in  a  comfortable 
apartment.  The  classified  ad 
brought  six  telephone  calls  and 
eight  letters,  all  offering  places. 


Nuckolls 
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Pillsbury  Has 


in  nacing  nx-dtaners 

ten  entirely  by  the  newspaper’s 

_  editor  and  publisher,  William  R. 

PHILAOCLPHIA,  Nov.  7 — News-  their  jobs  again?  We  want  to  Mathews,  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
paper  editors  who  aren't  doing  take  all  veterans  back,  of  course,  today  carried  a  16-page  tabloid 

Intelligent  thinking  about  how  regardless  of  their  degree  of  supplement  titled,  “We  Conquer 

staff  members  skill,  and  are  glad  to  do  so,  but  Japan.” 

ntumlng  from  some  of  them  are  going  to  find  — 

the  war  are  to  that  holding  a  Job  from  now  on 

be  relncorpo*  isn't  as  easy  as  it  was. 

reted  into  the  “How  is  an  editor  going  to 

news  and  edi-  answer  these  questions  and  do 

torlal  structure  Justice  to  everybody,  including 

ere  storing  up  owners  and  publishers?  They 

heedeches  for  merit  serious  consideration,  and 

themselves,  ac-  right  now.” 

McLean  Letter 

From  the  offices  of  Robert  Me¬ 
ed  110?^  Lean,  president,  went  out  re- 

Phl  edelphia  «  }«««• 

Rwiie-  Perrin  employes  in  the  service,  thank- 
nude 

_  ^  .  ing  victory  possible  and  express- 

l^ti^  in  Uie  cumnt  issue  appreciation  for  ^eir  sacri- 

hardship,  with  a  special 
^Mlshers  monthly  bulleUn,  Mr.  concerning  those  who  made 

Perrin  raises  t^  perthient  ques-  supreme  sacrifice.  The  letter 
tlons  about  the  status  of  re-  added* 

servicemen,  in  particular  .we  have  been  proud  to  fly 
the  ditemma  presented  by  toe  quj.  service  flag  with  stars  for 
man  who  went  away  a  copy-boy  each  of  you  and  we  are  proud. 

In  toe  local  room  and  comes  jo  jjg  increasing  the  num- 

oack  wearl^  the  braid  aim  ^er  on  our  flag  which  shows  vet- 
toe  decorations  of  a  gold-  erans  at  work.  May  your  home- 
striper.  coming  be  safe  and  spee^.” 

Seme  Problems  Poeed  A  total  of  420  employes  of  the 

"What  are  we  going  to  do.  Bulletin  entered  national  ^price. 
for  instance,  about  the  young  J®*t  Bves.  Of  the 

fallow  who  left  his  copyboy  Job  retnainder,  a  little  more  than  10 
three  or  four  years  ago  and  be-  P«A 

came  an  officer  in  the  Army  or  re}“med  to  the  newspaper  s  pay- 
Navyr  asks  Mr.  Perrin.  “We  ‘‘““s*  ^50  *0 

have  seen  in  this  office  already  a®. n  '^® 

termer  copyboys,  whose  pre-  hired  22  re¬ 

war  wage  averaged  $18  a  week. 

back  on  leave  as  first  lieuten-  employee  newspaper  be- 

anta.  One  wears  toe  Medal  of  “P 

Merit  with  four  oak  leaf  clusters. 
another  has  the  Silver  Star.  " 

"One.  whom  we  have  not  seen,  Packard  Advertising 

is  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  _ 

the  Navy,  has  acquired  a  wife  ^elps  Dealer  Relations 
and  two  (toildren  and  a  monthl}*  A  large  share  of  Packard  Mo- 
Income,  with  pay  and  allow-  tor  Car  Company’s  success  in 

anoes,  ^  $500.  All  want  to  come  advertising  can  be  “attribute 

back  to  the  paper.  What  are  we  to  the  ability  of  newspapers  to 
going  to  do  with  them  and  how  reach  the  re^er  at  a  time  and 
much  can  we  pay  them,  espe-  place  when  the  action  desired  is 
dally  the  lieutenant  com-  ®asy,  natural  and  convenient," 
mander?  according  to  Hugh  W.  Hitch- 

Where  la  Boom?  ditwtor  of  advertising  and 

^  public  relations. 

S'"!  “*•.  Hitchcock’s  testimony  to 

qualffied  to  be  re^rters.  but  value  of  newspaper  advertis- 

‘o«  appears  in  a  folder  released 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
'^e*’t*ai“g.  American  Newspaper 
bwto?  WiU  the  former  copy^ys  publishers  Association. 

wag??  “  “  “  ‘  From  every  standnoint.  news- 


Peoria 


New  Agency 

Norman  W.  LeVally  and  John 
W.  Shaw,  formerly  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  at  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
announce  the  formation  of  Shaw- 
LeVally,  Inc.,  with  temporary 
headquarters  at  209  So.  I^Salle 
St.,  Chicago. 


Atinital 

Retail 

Sales 


Plans  Ad  Campaign 

Colombia.  S.  C..  Nov.  5 — 
Tha  Sooth  Corolina  Packago 
Stores  Association,  orgonixod 
bore  last  wook.  is  planning  a 
nowspapor  odvortising  cam¬ 
paign  on  tax  contributions  of 
too  liquor  business  to  stote 
government 
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LAUGHS 

LICK 

SALES 

RESISTANCE 


LaAUCHS  are  big  busineas  in  tbe  where  humor  is  a  high  art. 

Just  about  everyone  has  a  favorite  comedian,  but  of  all  the  big  name  stars 
of  stage,  screen  and  radio,  none  can  touch  **Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  the  battling 
twosome  of  The  Comic  Weekly,  for  all-out  popularity. 

For  *‘Jiggs  and  Maggie”  are  more  than  a  comedy  team.  They’re  a  33-year- 
old  institution  ...  an  institution  visiting  more  than  6.500,000  homes  across 
the  country  every  week  through  the  pages  of  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly. 
Merchandise  associated  with  “Jiggs  and  Maggie's”  popularity  has  a  way  of 
moving  right  onto  the  family  shelves  of  America's  richest  markets. 

The  Only  Nationcd  Comic  Weekly 

Distributed  through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers.  The  Comic  Weekly  is 
the  only  publication  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  entertainment  must  of  the  whole 
family,  for  there’s  "The  Little  King,”  "Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  "Skippy,”  “The 
Katzenjammer  Kids,”  “Tippie,”  “Tillie  the  Toiler,”  “Prince  V'aliant,”  “The 
Lone  Ranger,”  “Flash  Cordon,”  “The  Phantom,”  “Donald  Duck,”  and  many 
others  in  the  all-star  cast  of  the  only  national  comic  weekly. 

If  a  manufacturer  has  a  good  product  to  sell,  here's  how  more  sales  can  be 
made  . .  to  “the  millions”  ...  in  the  more  than  6,500,000  homes  from  coast 
to  coast  where  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  is  read.  It  is  the  same  successful 
selling  formula  which  for  more  than  15  years  has  been  used  by  leading  com¬ 
panies.  When  advertisements  are  placed  next  to  the  life  and  color  of  these 
famous  comic  features,  they  get  the  same  kind  of  close,  attentive  readership. 

The  Comic  Weekly  stars  are  available  to  go  to  work  as  a  sales  force  for 
companies  who  associate  their  advertising  with  the  tremendous  entertain¬ 
ment  power  of  Puck  -  The  Comic  Weekly. 


WHY  YOUR  ADS  DO  BiTTUR 


More  Renders  at  Less  Cost 

Fuck  dullvurf  S72  odult  ruodsn  for  uoch  dol¬ 
lar  lnvM:od.  II*  Irumondout  "youth  ruodur- 
ihlp”  Is  plus  voluo.  Thoto  572  ruodurs  com- 
paro  with  2SI  odult  ruodors  dulivurud  for 
•aeh  dollor  invosfod  In  half  pop*  or  lorgur 
spocs  by  3  loading  national  wooUis*. 

"Preferrert"  Position  for  fvery  Ad 

Tho  numbor  of  od*  In  ooch  luu*  Is  llmitod . . . 
only  on*  to  a  pag*.  Thus  ovory  ad  is  spol- 
Hohtod  end  got*  undl'-ldod  attontion  from 
Puck's  mom  than  5,500,000  fomilios. 

60%  Key  Market  Coverage 

Puck  alono,  through  Its  tmmondous  circulo- 
tion,  provido*  up  to  50%  covorogo  In  SCi  cll- 
ios  of  mom  than  10,000  population.  In  thoto 
cIMoi  mort  than  40%  of  oil  Koy  Cliy  mtoll 
butinost  Is  dono. 

Puck  Readership  Is  Highest 

Puck-Tho  Comic  Wookly't  record  on  "Rood 
Most,"  osloblithod  by  tho  Doniol  Starch  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  odvortising  .  .  .  half  pogos  ogoinst 
full  pages  ...  it  4  to  I  readers  per  dollar 
over  the  standard  weeklies. 

Puck's  Story  Is  Its  Best  Salesman 

For  those  esecutive*  who  am  planning  moior 
national  odvertising  compoigns,  the  staff  of 
Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  hot  analysed  the  ei- 
ponded  post  war  markets,  new  competition, 
the  field  cf  comics  and  the  productive  power 
of  this  publication.  To  arrange  for  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  these  up-to-the-minute  soles  focts 
write  to  Puck-The  Comk  Weekly. 
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Harness  Classified 
To  Housing  Problem 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


THE  peacetime  responsibilities 

of  newspaper  classifled  adver¬ 
tising  are  equally  as  great  as 
they  were  during  the  war  years. 
Help  wanted’s  contribution  to 
the  recruitment  and  mobilization 
of  manpower  for  both  essential 
and  less  essential  industries;  the 
rental  classifications’  assistance 
in  housing  the  migrated  work¬ 
ers;  and  the  invaluable  service 
rendered  by  the  miscellaneous 
classifications  in  cooperation 
with  price  control  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  hard-to-get  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods  were  perti¬ 
nent  factors  in  the  equation  for 
winning  the  war.  “I^e  peace¬ 
time  task  of  classified  is  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  its  service  in  solving 
the  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  post-war  era. 

Despite  the  local  and  national 
governments’  promised  and  prof- 
erred  assistance,  the  help  wanted 
columns  of  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  are  being  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  is  within  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  most  important  aid  to 
those  seeking  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  and  readjust  their 
economic  status. 

Washington  Intorestod 

As  to  the  social  structure  of 
the  postwar  progra^  newspaper 
classified  advertising  will  be 
called  upon  to  play  a  major  role 
in  this  vital  drama  of  life. 

Official  Washington  is  most 
conscious  and  extremely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  housing  famine 
which  confronts  the  country. 
’This  fevered  interest  is  giving 
rise  to  rumors  of  public  housing 
and  public  subsidy.  ’The  har¬ 
nessing  of  classified  advertising 
to  the  housing  problem,  through 
the  rental  and  real  estate  classi¬ 
fications,  is  not  only  an  imme¬ 
diate  expediency  but  a  sane  and 
sensible  solution  over  a  period 
of  years. 

As  to  the  immediate  use  of 
classified,  let’s  consult  the  rec¬ 
ords.  Official  statistics  from  the 
government  bureaus  concerning 
needed  materials,  reveal  a 
marked  shortage  in  available 
supplies,  inventories  and  re¬ 
serves.  Hence,  new  homes,  at 
least  in  quantities,  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  from  8  months  to  a  year 
before  they  are  a  reality.  Add 
to  this  situation  the  known  mar¬ 
ket  shortages  of  old  or  used 
homes  and  the  over-all  picture 
is  far  from  promising.  The  sin¬ 
gle  existing  facility  which  can 
intelligently  prevail  upon  owners 
to  rent  or  sell  additional  real 
estate  holdings,  speculative  in¬ 
vestments,  estates,  etc.  is  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising. 
This  same  medium  of  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  used  to  inform  pros¬ 
pective  tenants  and  owners  of 
the  where,  when  and  how  to  se¬ 
cure  these  housing  possibilities. 

Other  contributing  causes  of 
the  housing  situation  include  the 
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absence  of  many  pre-war  con¬ 
tractors;  the  lack  of  experienced 
workmen  required  for  the  job; 
and  the  decrease  of  real  estate 
operators  and  brokers,  necessary 
to  serve  the  real  estate  profes¬ 
sion.  Each  and  every  one  of  the 
aforementioned  ills  can  be  aided 
by  the  proper  use  of  classified. 

Demand  ior  Homes 

Getting  back  to  the  statistics, 
the  demand  for  new  home  units, 
during  1946  is  in  excess  of  one 
ftiiUion.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  50%  of  this  demand  can 
and  will  be  filled.  Therefore, 
over  a  half  million  homes — used 
homes  will  have  to  be  accepted 
— must  be  located.  Although 
this  is  a  sizeable  job — newspaper 
classified  can  accomplish  it. 

’The  current  talk  is  that  the 
cost  of  new  construction  will  be 
increased  approximately  some 
30%.  However,  worthy  opin¬ 
ions  predict  50%,  60%  and  as 
high  as  100%  increases  above 
pre-war  prices.  Despite  threats 
of  price  ceilings  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  on  new 
homes.  authoritative  advice 
tends  to  discount  the  thought. 

The  kindred  real  estate  classi¬ 
fications,  rentals,  building  mate¬ 
rials.  contractors  and  builders — 
and  the  help  wanted  columns 
for  skilled  workers — should  of¬ 
fer  valuable  help.  Leased  hous¬ 
ing  will  have  to  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  available  potential  pur¬ 
chases.  Everything  from  a  fur¬ 
nished  room  or  apartment  to 
shared  quarters  will  be  required 
to  house  the  returning  veterans 
and  their  families.  Here  is  an 
urgent  assignment  for  the  rental 
and  apartment  classifications. 

Building  materials,  that  lim¬ 
ited.  supply  on  hand,  will  and 
can  be  profitably  sold  through 
classified.  Newly  established 
builders  and  contractors  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  two-way  use  of  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  must  in  their  new  en¬ 
deavor. 

■ 

Chicago  Ad  Study 

’The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  will  study  transpor¬ 
tation  advertising  in  Chicago 
next  April,  Chairman  Otis  A. 
Kenyon  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  for  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Transportation  Adver¬ 
tising  announced  this  week.  ’The 
Chicago  examination.  No.  7  in 
the  Continuing  Study,  will  be 
made  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Association  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Advertising  and  the 
Chicago  Car  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany. 

■ 

CBS  Reports  Profit 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.,  reported  this  week  a 
net  income  from  operations  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  months  ended  Sept. 
29  of  $3,234,247,  equal  to  $1.89 
a  share- 


Has  Flashcost 

Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  7 — The 
Portland  Oregonion  has  be¬ 
come  one  oi  the  lew  news¬ 
papers  in  the  West  to  install  a 
iloshcaster  ior  lighted  news 
bulletins.  The  40-ioot  sign 
floshes  two-ioot-high  letters 
with  the  latest  news  events. 
Virgil  Smith,  from  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  city  staff,  is  the  editor  oi 
the  new  service. 


Congressman  Lauds 
Reporter's  Crusade 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Nov.  7 — Rep¬ 
resentative  Joseph  Talbot,  Re¬ 
publican  from  Connecticut,  re¬ 
cently  declared 
in  Washington 
that  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times 
and  its  federal 
court  reporter, 
George  Martin, 
had  performed  a 
valuable  public 
service  in  its 
crusade  conduct¬ 
ed  for  justice  in 
the  Middle  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of 
Martin  Pennsylvania. 

Martin’s  stor¬ 
ies  and  editorials  in  the  Times 
paved  the  way,  Talbot  declared, 
for  the  indictment  of  former 
Judge  Albert  Johnson,  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa.,  his  three  sons,  and 
six  other  men  on  charges  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  obstruct  justice  and 
defraud  the  United  States.  The 
alleged  conspiracy  covered  at 
least  11  years,  with  the  indict¬ 
ment  making  direct  claims  that 
decisions  were  sold  in  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

Judge  Johnson  resigned  from 
the  bench  in  the  midst  of  a 
probe  that  was  being  made  into 
his  official  conduct  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  of 
which  Congressman  Talbot  is  a 
member.  Martin  was  a  witness. 

■ 

Col.  Rusk  Joins  Times 

Col.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  founder 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces’  conval¬ 
escent  training  program,  will 
join  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times  next  month  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  on  rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  veterans. 


IDITOR  ft  PURL 


You  CM  safely  coMrf 
these  chickens 
BEFORE  THEY  HATCHI 


All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
sales  record  of  any  good  prodw 
that  has  made  a  bid  for  business  is 
the  Westchester  newspapers.  Thef'te 
going  to  town  among  520,000  cm- 
tomers  with  money  to  spend  ...  sad 
they  spend  it! 

Westchester  sales  of  building  mate, 
rials  exceed  those  of  eight  eotiR 
states. 

There  are  ten  states  that  don't  but 
as  large  a  volume  of  drugs  and  cos 
metics  as  this  one  county. 

Food  sales  in  1 2  states  don't  cooe 
up  to  the  food  sales  in  this  «n 
county. 

Send  for  the  sales  figures  and  la 
us  show  you  how  the  Westebota 
Newspapers  give  you  the  most  effa- 
tive  coverage  of  this  silver  platta 
market. 


Som*  of  Amorica't  (inast  producti 
ara  cashing  in  on  this  ridi 
morkat  by  odvartising  in: 

HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonk.ri,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  M».  Varnon,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  Naw  Rochalla,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  Whita  Plaini,  N.Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Chastar,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrylown,  N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Otuning,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoronack,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (Affil.),  Paaktkill,  N.Y, 


estchestel 
ewspapeii 

Covering 

“THE  SILVER  PLATTER 
MARKET  OF  AMERia'* 

Raprasantad  Nationally  by  th* 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Naw  York 

SHIR  for  Novambar  10,  iM 


Where  Thrift  and  Hospitality  Meet 


1m  burruiindingg  of  iiioclern  b«aut y  and  pK-abaiit  liospi- 
tality,  you'll  feel  at  home  to  choobe  a  feast  or  a  snack 
in  this  Cafeteria  Car^  brought  to  its  finest  devel«>pment 
by  Pullman-Standard.  It  features  many  new  iileas  in 
self-service  efficiency.  Tables  and  seating  arrangements 
follow  the  principle  of  comfort  first.  Here  is  a  new  meal¬ 
time  temptation — a  new  travel  experience — to  match 
the  latest  and  best  accommodations  on  America's  fine, 
new  PuUman-Standard-built  trains. 

Your  mind  turns  at  once  to  Pullman-Standard  when 
you  think  of  the  newest,  safest,  most  comfortable  pas¬ 
senger  cars  in  existence  today.  You  naturally  as8«»ciate 
this  name  with  the  greatest  progress  in  travel  comfort  — 
the  creation  of  the  Streamliner — a  progress  which  has 
given  American  railroads  world  leadership.  The  su[M-ri- 
ority  of  Pullman -Standard  is  even  more  noteworthy  in 
pioneering  the  most  advanced  program  for  greater  pas¬ 
senger  enjoyment  in  the  days  ahead.  PuUman^Standard 
is  the  tvorld's  largest  carbuilder,  because  it  builds  the  best. 


The  eye-appeal  of  appetizing  dishes  is  set  against  a 
background  of  gleaming  glass,  stainless  steel  and  im¬ 
maculate  new  equipment,  at  the  food  counter  f>f  this 
ultra-modem  Cafeteria  Car.  This  is  the  third  new  <  on- 
ceptionfor  dining  cars  engineered  by  Pulhnan-St  a  ii<  I  ard 
for  trains  soon  to  be  in  8er\ice...a  worthy  addition  to 
the  great  series  of  newly  designed  cars,  which  includes: 

Threedex  Coach . . .  Club-Cinema  Car. . .  Day-Nite  Coach 
Junior  Club  Car . . .  Living  Room  Car . . .  Grillroom  Car 
Casino  Car .  .  .  and  fhe  Converiible  Coach  Lounge 


CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  •  lUJNOIS 

seveir  cities... ManafactoEinf  plants  in  six  cities 


Proieet  yow  future— buy  Victory  BoiKk 


World’s  largest  builders  of  modern  streamlined  railroad  cars 


Muzzled? 


To  THE  UNTHINKING,  any  code  of  ethics  with  re- 
stricrivc  clauses  might  be  considered  something  of  a 
muzzle. 

But  here  is  a  picture  of  I  NS  correspondent  Inez  Robb 
on  Her  recent  world-girdling  flight,  wearing  a  typical 
INS  “muzzle”.  On  closer  inspection,  it  proves  to  be  an 
oxygen  mask  which  enables  her  to  soar  higher  into  the 
stratosphere  of  journalism. 

For  the  INS  Code  of  Ethics  is  not  just  a  bundle  of 
“Thou-shalt-nots”.  Its  positive  clauses  encourage  ac¬ 
curacy,  completeness,  a  sound  competitive  spirit,  enter¬ 
prise,  individuality,  craftsmanship,  alertness,  good  taste. 
It  decrees  and  demands  professional  competence,  ma¬ 
turity,  and  a  profound  sense  of  responsibility.  It  pro¬ 
duces  stars  like  Inez  Robb. 

INS  is  noted  for  its  galaxy  of  star  reporters.  But  in  an 
organization  so  vast  and  far-flung,  uniform  excellence 
can  be  achieved  only  by  strict  adherence  to  recognized 
standards  by  the  rank  and  file.  All  INS  reporters  are 
guided  by  our  Code  of  Ethics.  But  equally,  they  are 
encouraged  by  its  positive  precepts  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  and  exercise  of  all  their  talents. 

Their  seeming  muzzles  are  actually  oxygen  masks. 


INTERNATION/ 


"INS  Code  of  Ethics  , 

1.  The  '‘Canons  of  Journalism"  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  that  dictate  responsibility, 
freedom  of  the  press,  independence,  sincerity,  impar¬ 
tiality,  fair  play,  and  decency,  apply  in  their  entirety  to 
wire  news  as  well  as  to  the  publication  of  an  individual 
newspaper.  j 

-s  .  i 

Z.  News  shall  never  be  colored,  distorted,  exaggerated, 
slanted,  misinterpreted  or  so  written  that  it  may  lead* 
to  misinterpretation  by  editors,  headline-writers,  or 
readers.  This  applies  not  merely  to  direct  statements, 
but  equally  to  omissions  of  qualifying  circumstances 
and  pertinent  context. 

3.  Accurately  presented  news  in  itself  is  often  sensa¬ 
tional,  but  "sensationalism"  in  handling  the  news  is 

'  strictly  forbidden  and  will  not  be  condoned. 

4.  The  spirit  of  lively  competition  among  the  news 
services  is  healthy,  sound,  and  productive  of  the  great¬ 
est  contributions  to  American  journalism.  It  shall  be 
fostered  insofar  as  it  stimulates  enterprise,  individ¬ 
uality,  and  craftsmanship,  but  not  when  it  conflicts  with 
the  best  interests  of  public  service. 

5.  The  “beat"  is  recognized  as  a  measure  of  alert  jour¬ 
nalism  only  insofar  as  it  is  accurate  and  complete. 
Beats  that  are  inaccurate  menace  public  confidence  in 
the  press.  Accuracy  must  always  take  precedence  over 
speed.  “Get  it  first,  but  — FIRST  get  it  RIGHT." 

6.  INS  correspondents  are  chosen  for  their  profes¬ 
sional  competence,  their  maturity,  and  their  sense  of 
responsibility.  They  must  display  these  characteristics 
at  all  times  in  their  handling  of  the  news. 

7.  INS  correspondents  shall  be  chary  of  accepting  con¬ 
fidential,  “off  the  record"  information  when  there  are 
other  legitimate  sources  of  the  same  information  that 
are  not  confidential;  but  a  confidence,  once  accepted, 
must  be  respected  absolutely. 

8.  Controversial  matters  cannot  be  considered  ade¬ 
quately  or  accurately  covered  unless  both  sides  of  the 
question  are  reported  with  utmost  fidelity  and  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  bias. 

9.  INS  must  observe  standards  of  good  taste  as  high 
as  the  highest  standards  of  the  newspapers  we  serve. 

10.  INS  recognizes  the  obligations  which  “Freedom 
of  the  Press"  implies.  It  dedicates  itself  to  a  passionate 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  tmd  to  the  senti¬ 
nels  of  American  liberty— the  newspaper  editors  of  the 
United  States. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


I 


NEWSPRINT  PROGRAM 

IT  IS  NO  secret  that  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  first  six  months  of  1946  will 
not  meet  the  demand  if  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  do  not  cooperate  to  avoid  wasteful 
practices  and  excessive  expansion.  The 
small  publishers  will  be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

Already  eight  small  dailies  in  the  far 
west  have  been  threatened  with  loss  of 
newsprint  in  1946.  ( See  E  &  P,  Oct.  27, 
pages  8  and  48.)  Through  the  efforts  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  Special  News¬ 
print  Committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  continu^jl 
publication  of  these  papers  has  been  as¬ 
sured  and  the  threat  of  forced  suspension 
through  lack  of  print  paper  eliminated.  The 
Portland,  Oregon,  newspapers  owning  an 
interest  in  the  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  when  the  situation  was  brought  to 
their  attention,  readily  agreed  to  reduce 
their  requirements  from  the  mill  releas¬ 
ing  tonnage  for  these  other  customers.  The 
mill  has  promised  to  supply  the  smaller 
papers  through  1946,  settlement  of  the 
lumbermen’s  strike  in  the  Northwest  pro¬ 
viding  an  optimistic  outlook  for  increased 
production. 

That  is  the  type  of  cooperation  we  need 
during  1946. 

The  Special  Newsprint  Committee  of 
the  ANPA  proposes  a  voluntary  plan  of 
newsprint  limitation  which  will  keep  de¬ 
mand  within  the  limits  of  supply.  The 
ANPA  plan  is  an  adaptation  of  a  proposal 
made  at  the  recent  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  by  Col.  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man.  Director  of  the  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Division,  WPB.  He  said  “a  disastrous 
situation  can  be  avoided  if  users  of  news¬ 
print  voluntarily  continue  restrictions  after 
L-240  is  revoked.” 

The  ANPA  Committee  estimates  the 
total  newsprint  supply  available  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1946  at  1,935,000  tons.  It  fig¬ 
ures  that  if  consumption  is  based  on  the 
tonnage  “that  would  be  used  if  all  newspa¬ 
pers  limit  themselves  to  the  tonnage  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  the  amount  provided  in  the 
expiring  order  L-240,  with  the  sliding  scale 
running  from  1%  to  6%  instead  of  from 
2%  to  12%  as  permitted  in  the  present 
fourth  quarter,  a  serious  runaway  situation 
can  be  avoided.” 

Here  is  a  sensible  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  if  all  newspapers  will  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  cooperate.  Newspapers  must  real¬ 
ize  they  haven’t  done  so  badly  in  the  last 
six  months.  Up  until  July  1,  1945,  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  of  newsprint  limitation  ran  from 
4%  to  24%.  At  that  time  more  newsprint 
was  in  sight  so  the  scale  was  eased  to  3% 
to  18%.  Again  on  Oct.  1  this  year  it  was 
relaxed  to  2%  to  12%,  Thus,  the  largest 
newspapers  have  been  able  to  use  12% 
more  paper  in  the  last  quarter  than  in  the 
second  quarter  this  year  and  the  smaller 
papers  obtained  2%  more. 

There  is  no  reason  why  all  newspapers 
cannot  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  ANPA 
committee.  Newspapers  still  will  not  be 
getting  all  the  newsprint  they  want,  but 
they  will  be  nearly  back  to  1941  levels. 

Adoption  of  the  ANPA  plan  by  every 
daily  will  guarantee  continued  publication 
for  all  and  erase  the  possibility  of  govern¬ 
ment  interference. 


My  time.4  are  in  Thy  liainl:  tleli\fr  me  from 
the  band  of  mine  eneinies.  and  from  tliem  llial 
persecute  me. — Psalm,  XXXI;  I."). 


SOVIET  CENSORSHIP 

SOVIET  censorship  in  Moscow  has  been  a 
source  of  complaint  for  American  and 
British  correspondents  for  years.  Recently, 
the  Anglo-American  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  the  bear  by  ^he  ears  and 
wrote  to  Vyacheslaff  M.  Molotolf,  Commis¬ 
sar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  about  it. 

The  letter  put  the  association  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  censorship  of  news 
dispatches  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  only  great  Allied  power  that  re¬ 
tained  wartime  censorship.  It  added: 
“Censorship  in  peacetime  of  all  dispatches 
relating  not  only  to  military  affairs  but  to 
politics,  economic,  cultural  affairs  and 
every  aspect  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
destroys  the  value  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  in  a  free  world  and  has  created  gen¬ 
eral  distrust  abroad  of  all  news  emanating 
from  the  Soviet  Union.” 

The  correspondents  hit  on  a  point  we 
have  mentioned  many  times— censorship 
creates  distrust  among  other  peoples. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  the  Moscow  correspondents 
when  their  stories  about  this  letter  were 
cleared  by  Russian  censors  without  a  dele¬ 
tion.  It  might  be  that  Mr.  Molotoff  was 
responsible,  although  he  did  not  reply  to 
the  letter.  He  had  ample  opportunity  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  free  press  system.  We  would 
like  to  be  optimistic  and  say  this  might  in¬ 
dicate  a  relaxation  of  Soviet  censorship. 
But  we  can’t. 

Moscow  has  had  a  persecution  complex 
for  a  long  time  about  the  way  it  is  treated 
in  the  outside  world.  It  will  take  still  a 
longer  time  to  change  it.  We’re  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  we  won’t  believe  there  is  any 
change  in  Soviet  censorship  policy  until 
we  actually  see  it. 

WORTH  CONSIDERING 

“I  CONSIDER  the  Wagner  Act  oppressive 
in  its  operation,  and  in  the  long  run  it 
will  do  labor  and  American  industry  a  dis¬ 
service.  Under  that  law,  or  its  interpreta¬ 
tion,  an  employer  is  powerless  to  effectively 
plead  his  own  case.  He  is  denied  his  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  free  speech.  He  can  be 
accused  of  any  outrageous  thing,  or  deed, 
or  intent,  by  any  labor  representative,  and 
if  he  dares  to  defend  himself  to  the  public, 
or  to  his  own  employes,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  found  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practice.” 

Andrew  J.  Higcins,  President 
Higgins  Industries. 


FOUR-POWER  CENSORS  I 

JUST  WHEN  we  thought  Gen.  MacArthur  I 
was  handling  the  censorship  of  the  f 
Japanese  press  in  an  admirable  fashion, 
it  is  revealed  that  international  news  and 
news  of  the  United  States  cabled  to  Japan 
for  publication  must  be  approved  by  four 
censors — U.  S.,  Russian.  British  and  Chi¬ 
nese.  the  last  three  being  military  missions. 

American  censorship  policy  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  press  was  clearly  defined  by  a  Mac¬ 
Arthur  order  forbidding  publication  of 
anything  that  might  ’disturb  public  tran¬ 
quility”  or  any  ‘  destructive  criticism”  of 
the  Allies  occupation  forces.  However,  it  is 
known  that  censorship  by  at  least  one  of 
the  four  powers  on  incoming  dispatches 
has  killed  factual  news-stories  concerning 
the  Allies  which  under  no  interpretation 
could  come  under  the  policy  laid  down. 

We  were  of  the  impression  MacArthur’s 
policies  were  gradually  teaching  the  Japa¬ 
nese  newspapers  how  to  operate  as  a  free 
press  under  a  minimum  of  censorship  in-  : 
terference.  Now,  something  new  has  been 
added  and  the  Japanese  people  are  to  read 
only  news  from  the  outside  world  that  is 
favorable  to  the  Allies. 

In  Germany,  we  have  given  the  editors 
a  heavy  load  of  international  news  without 
censorship.  The  people  are  being  given  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  world  today  and 
the  world  in  which  they  are  going  to  have 
to  live. 

We  are  not  doing  that  in  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  people  are  not  getting  an  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  outside  world. 

We  agree  that  the  Japanese  press  during 
the  occupation  must  be  watched  closely  to 
guard  against  unwarranted  criticism  and 
untruthful  statements  about  the  Allied 
forces,  but  this  four-power  censorship  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  cause  of  world 
freedom  of  information.  We  believe  the 
latter  can  be  a  powerful  factor  in  maintain¬ 
ing  world  peace,  but  not  the  way  it  is 
being  applied  in  Japan. 

NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

AN  E  &  P  dispatch  from  Montreal  this 
week  states  the  Canadian  newsprint 
manufacturers  are  viewing  another  $5  per 
ton  price  increase  as  a  certainty.  An  in¬ 
dependent  survey  of  newsprint  mills  by 
E  &  P  this  week  reveals  practically  all  of 
them  looking  toward  a  higher  price.  It  is 
generally  stated  in  newsprint  circles  that  a 
$5  increase  bringing  the  price  to  $66  per 
ton  will  influence  manufacturers  from 
transferring  production  to  other  more 
profitable  grades  of  paper  and  result  in 
more  newsprint. 

A  great  many  publishers  were  told  by 
these  same  newsprint  people  many  months 
ago  that  the  last  price  increase  would  get  ' 
them  more  newsprint.  It  hasn’t  worked 
out  that  way  to  any  great  extent.  Cer 
tainly,  some  mills  have  turned  to  other 
grades  because  they  are  more  profitable. 
But  production  now  is  hampered  not  by 
the  price  but  by  lack  of  wood. 

The  fact  is,  the  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  over  the  barrel.  Their  annuil 
newsprint  expenditure  will  probably  is* 
crease  about  $19,000,000  in  1946,  figured  at 
$5  per  ton  more.  They  are  caught  in  tht 
middle  of  a  supply  and  demand  situatioa 
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PERSONAL 


TODAY 


is  and  the  at  the  Chicago  Herald- American, 
News  and  has  joined  the  Chicago  Sun  to 
handle  circulation  promotion  of 

c  from  mili- 

esumed  his  Robert  L.  Mattheim,  formerly 
advertising  national  advertising  manager  of 
an  Antonio  Rockford  Consolidated  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  more  recently 
a  navigator  in  the  AAF,  has 
le  Retail  Di-  joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff 
Advertising,  of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  pub- 
West  Coast  Ushers’  representatives. 

honor  re-  Robert  F.  Tindall,  recently 
1  of  s>an  released  from  the  Army  with 
lieutenant  colonel,  has 
c  V  '■esumed  his  position  as  a  dis- 

®  »  nr  ’  tfict  supervisor  in  the  Indian- 
01  tne  oan  apgUg  dnd.)  Times  circulation 
department. 

Robert  J.  Moore,  for  two  years 
with  the  15th  Air  Force  Service 
Command  in  Italy,  has  joined 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  promotion  department. 

J.  P.  Hart,  formerly  of  the 
.  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times- 
Herald',  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising  manager  of  the  Peters- 
^  ^  burg  ( Va. )  Progress-Index,  re- 

Andrew  j.  Davidson,  for  18  placing  T.  A.  Love,  who  resigned 
years  business  manager  and  audi-  to  enter  the  electrical  appliance 
tor  of  the  Redondo  ( Cal. )  Breeze  business  in  Petersburg, 
and  formerly  with  the  Pasadena  ^  xr  ^  , 

(Cal.)  Post,  has  been  appointed  ..  James  H.  Glenn,  formerly  na- 
;  the  Al-  tional  advertising  manager  of 
( Cal. )“  Post  Advocate  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has 

-  7  ~  assumed  his  new  duties  as  asso- 

recently  retired.  Jesse  Moore',  c'^te  manager  of  a  men’s  clothes 
-  -  —  ■  •  ■  -  .  store  m  Charlotte. 

Frank  E.  Rutledge,  Jr.,  has 
returned  to  the  eastern  sales 
has  been  appointed  busmess  staff  of  First  3  Markets  Group 
manager  of  the  Breeze  to  re-  after  three  and  one-half  years 
"  ■  ’  of  military  service. 

Y,  who  Richard  T.  Street,  former  col- 
d*  eight  umnist  for  the  San  Juan  Capi- 
the  Air  strano  (Calif.)  Coastline  Dis- 
ted  pro-  P®fch,  has  been  released  from 
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weeks.  Admini-  ^  Francisco  area  newspaper  ad- 

strative  officer  9  vertising  managers  and  execu- 

for  a  torpedo  Bj  tives  given  by  Louis  E.  Boone, 

squadron  based  ^BR|||^  ^B  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
aboard  the  car-  Francisco  Examiner. 

rier,  USS  Han-  Harry  Millet  has  returned 

cock,  he  escaped  from  AAF  service  to  the  adver- 

injury  when  the  Fitxpatrick  tising  managership  of  the  Palo 
vessel  was  at-  ...  Alto  tCal. )  Times.  Others  back 

tacked  by  Jap  planes  last  April,  from  service  to  the  Times  are 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the  qeorge  May,  circu' 

States  when  he  entered  service  ^g^r.  and  George  ( 
and  was  elevated  to  editorship  John  Lukor,  dis 
in  January  following  the  death  agers. 
of  the  late  Major  James  E.  Theodore  F.  Mar< 

Crown.  .  „  ,  of  the  Napa  (Cal.) 

George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  manag-  now  in  the  San  Fra 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  display  department. 

Times-Picayune  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  1946  Red 
Cross  fund-raising  campaign  in 

his  city.  business  manager  of 

Eugene  C.  C.  Rich,  publisher  hambra  r__.  _ 

of  the  Belfast  ( Me. )  Republican  to  succeed  Walter  F.  Cook,  who 

Journal,  has  been  elected  presi-  _  _  J _ M _ 

dent  of  the  Maine  Winter  Sports  cashier  of  the  Post  Advocate  for 
Federation,  which  will  seek  a  the  past  six  years  and  formerly 
$100,000  appropriation  from  the  with  North  Carolina  newspapers. 

next  session  of  the  state  legisla-  has  been  appointed  I - 

ture  to  increase  winter  sports  fa-  „  ^ 

cilities  in  Maine.  place  Davidson. 

H.  C.  Burkheimer,  publisher  (]R>rdon  R.  Clo 
of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-  served  four  years 
Press,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  months  as  captain 

Burkheimer  and  their  younger  Forces,  has  been  ap»^...icv.  i,.  -  - . - 

son,  Gordon,  attended  the  recent  motion  manager  of  the  Winona  Army  and  will  soon  publish 
commissioning  of  the  elder  son,  (Minn.)  Republican-Herald.  He  ^  dental  magazine.  He  will  be 
Robert,  as  ensign.  USNR,  at  the  was  10  years  city  editor  of  assisted  by  his  brother,  John  B. 
University  of  Tekas,  Austin.  the  paper  before  entering  the  Street.  Jr. 

James  W.  Carr,  has  resigned  service.  {Continued  on  page  48) 

as  chairman  of  the  Indiana  State  - - - - - — 

Conservation  Department  to  de-  a  m  a  ft  ^ 

vote  his  full  time  to  his  new  po-  ICy  LMIjy 

sition  as  associate  editor  of  the  Ivl  I  j  j  F  IJ  l\  1 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

James  N.  Faulkes,  publisher  L,, 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga-  nV  IfllDc  1^1113 
zette,  has  announced  that  Frank  **  ] 

T.  Nye,  political  writer  and  re- 
porter  for  the  paper  for  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years,  has  been 
editor. 

Edward  Emerine,  AAF  cap- 
tain  who  was  released  in  Sep- 

tember  after  three  years’  M 

vice  with  the  ATC  as  public  re- 
lations  officer,  now  assistant 
to  Farnham  F.  Dudgeon,  editor 
of  Western  Newspaper  Union, 

Chicago.  , 


RANDOLPH 

CHURCHILL 

The  Man  on  Record 

For:  Brilliant  journalis¬ 
tic  performance — 
Intelligent  forecasting 
and 

Valiant  service  in  action. 
Brings  Your  Readers 

A  ticket  and  passport 
to  all  Europe  and  a 
speaking  acquaintance 
with  the  men  who  de¬ 
termine  policy  there  to¬ 
day. 

Randolph  Churchill’s 
new  column  portrays  the 
news  in  all  three  tenses: 
past,  present  and  future. 
And  his  shrewd  analysis 
of  the  News  behind  the 
News  offers  a  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  what  is  reaUy 
going  on — 

Today  in  Europe 

FOR  RATES.  WIRE  OR  WRITE 


In  The  Business  Office 


JOHN  W.  ZARING,  advertising 
representative  for  the  New 
Orleans  Item  since  1933,  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  paper,  and 
Dwight  ZiEGELAscH,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army  after  two 
years’  service,  has  been  made 
advertising  art  director.  Before 
going  into  military  service,  Zie- 
gelasch  was  associated  with  Par- 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  47 

JOHN  GOULD,  new  owner  of 
the  Uebon  Falle  (Me.)  Enter- 
priee  and  n^ial  writer  for  the 
New  York  Time*,  Baltimore  Sun 
and  Chrietian  Science  Monitor, 
ia  author  of  a  book,  "Farmer 
Takes  A  Wife,"  published  this 
week  by  Morrow. 

John  M.  O'Connkll,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bangor  ( Me. )  News 
end  war  correspondent  for  that 
paper  in  Europe,  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  24th  annual  convention  of 
the  Maine  Hotel  Association 
held  in  Bangor  last  weekend. 

Roy  L.  CXouch,  state  editor 
of  the  New  Haven  ( Conn. ) 
Journal  Courier  and  Mrs.  Paul- 
on  E.  Clough,  former  reportor- 
ial  staff  member  of  the  Courier, 
are  parents  of  a  baby  daughter. 

Morris  Sixcbl,  first  member 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Time*- 
Diepatch  sports  staff  to  enlist 
in  the  armed  forces,  is  the  first 
to  return.  Due  back  soon  are 
Chaunczt  Durden,  sports  editor, 
and  Dick  Williamson. 

Jambs  E.  Warner,  formerly  in 
the  press  seetion  of  the  Oflfice 
of  Censorship,  has  Joined  the 
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Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Alxx  Corliss,  police  reporter 
for  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Timet,  recently  was  elected 
president  of  the  Chattanooga 
Newspaper  Guild. 

Pete  Craic,  former  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Journal  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  section  in  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation’s 
Surplus  Property  Division  in 
Atlanta. 

James  M.  Caldwell  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. )  Ob¬ 
server  staff  after  serving  more 
than  three  years  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

Back  from  service  at  the 
Charlotte  New*  is  Hugh  White, 
city  editor,  who  is  on  terminal 
leave  and  will  be  discharged 
Dec.  15.  Harry  Ashmore,  for¬ 
mer  lieutenant  colonel  with  the 
infan^,  has  been  named  News 
associate  editor,  replacing  Burke 
Davis,  who  will  write  special  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  paper.  A  new  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  city  staff  is  Tom 
Watkins,  recently  released  from 
the  Navy  after  four  and  one- 
half  years'  service. 

All  three  of  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  signing  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  surrender  aboard  the  USS 
Missouri  are  back  on  their  Jobs 
in  the  city  room.  Charles  K. 
Boatner  was  the  last  to  arrive, 
preceded  by  Sam  Kinch  and 
Robert  Wear,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Pacific  from  the 
European  theater. 

Ed  Van  Zandt,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Jacksonville  ( Tex. ) 
Progress,  has  Joined  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Journal  reportorial 
staff.  Robert  W.  Akers,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  Enterprise,  on  leave  with 
the  Army  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  arrived  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  will  rejoin  the  paper 
shortly. 

Wayne  E.  Phillips,  of  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Beaumont  Journal  as 
telegraph  editor.  He  returned 
about  two  months  ago  from 
three  years'  overseas  duty  in 
the  Army. 

William  B.  Sherrill,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Edinburg 
CTex.)  Volley  Review,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  direct  publicity  for 
the  Rio  Clrande  Valley  Planning 
Board,  located  at  Weslaco,  Teicas. 

N.  D.  Allison  has  returned 
from  military  service  to  resume 
managing  editorship  of  the 
San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Light. 

Frederic  N.  Finney,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Star 
on  military  leave,  has  resumed 
his  duties  on  the  paper.  J.  F. 
Weadock,  who  was  managing 
editor  in  his  absence,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  post  of  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

Ray  Keiser,  chief  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  bureau  of  the  AP,  and  Mrs. 
Keiser  are  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Susan,  bom  Oct.  24. 

Martin  Clinton,  formerly  of 
the  U.P.  bureau  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Phoenix 
bureau  as  staff  correspondent, 
succeeding  Eugene  N.  (  Dick  ) 
Smith,  who  has  been  assigned 


to  the  U.P.  cable  bureau  in 
Hollywood. 

Thor  Severson,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Bisbee  ( Ariz. ) 
Review,  has  been  appointed  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  public  infor¬ 
mation  department  of  the  mid¬ 
west  area  offices  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

Nelson  Fisher  has  returned  to 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union 
sports  staff  after  two  years’ 
Army  service,  during  which  he 
was  editor  of  the  Camp  Callan 
( Cal. )  Range  Finder. 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  San  Diego 
Tribune-Sun  reporter,  became 
the  father  of  a  girl,  his  first 
child,  Oct.  29. 

Duncan  Olmsted  has  returned 
to  assistant  editorship  of  the 
Petaluma  ( Cal. )  Argus-Courier 
after  nearly  three  years’  Army 
.service. 

Robert  Keeley  has  returned 
to  the  Burlingame  (Cal.)  Advo¬ 
cate  from  Navy  duty. 

James  A.  Bales  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  actiiM  managiM  editor 
of  the  Son  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  with  Lee  Ettelson,  who 
has  been  both  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor,  dropping  the  latter 
title.  Bales  has  been  assistant 
managing  editor  since  1939. 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  columnist,  is  a 
grandfather  for  the  fifth  time 
with  the  arrival  of  Chester 
David  Rowell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Rowell. 

Jack  Bbgues  has  returned  to 
the  Chronicle  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  from  wartime  service  as  a 
Navy  lieutenant  which  included 
duty  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

C.  D.  Irwin,  former  printer 
and  newspaper  man  in  San 
Francisco,  Nebraska  and  Wy¬ 
oming,  has  purchased  the  Drain 
(Ore.)  Weekly  Enterprise. 

Dave  Dryden  has  rejoined  the 
U.P.  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  after 
three  years’  Army  service,  most¬ 
ly  with  the  Signal  Corps  In 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutians.  Jack 
Evans  also  has  rejoined  the 
Seattle  bureau  after  United 


BunneUe  to  London 

Robert  BunneUe.  Associated 
Press  managing  executive  ioc 
the  United  Kingdom,  left  Nov. 

4  for  London,  where  be  will  re- 
sume  his  duties  after  a  six- 
week  vacation  and  business 
trip  to  this  country. 

BunneUe  came  home  Sept 
12  for  the  first  time  in  six  years. 

States  Army  service  in  Alaska. 

Ted  Morello,  manager  of  the 
U.P.  bureau  at  Tacoma,  has  been 
transferred  to  Seattle,  with  his 
Tacoma  assistant,  Ann  Shepard, 
becoming  acting  manager.  Jean 
Sheldon  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Seattle  to  the  Tacoma 
bureau. 

Paul  Ewing,  with  the  AP  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  before  going  in¬ 
to  the  Army,  has  received  his 
discharge  and  has  Joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Louis  A.  Gladwell  is  back 
reporting  for  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Examiner  after  four 
years’  military  service.  Keitb 
Barrette,  commercial  reporter 
for  the  paper,  is  editor  of  Do- 
Tell,  O^en  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  publication. 

Jacques  Monnier,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Quebec  ( Can. )  Le  Soleil,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Quebec  after  being  re¬ 
leased  from  a  German  prison 
camp.  He  entered  service  in 
January,  1940,  saw  three  months 
of  active  service  .in  Northern 
France  and  was  then  captured  by 
the  Nazis. 

Harold  Freeman,  veteran  Can¬ 
adian  newspaper  man,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  new 
bureau  of  Public  Relations  Serv¬ 
ice,  a  division  of  Vickers  &  Ben¬ 
son,  Ltd. 

Charles  M*.  Defieux,  Van- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun  editorial 
staff  member,  and  director  of 
{.Continued  on  page  50) 
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"...one  of  America's  .  . 
finest  institutions 
of  this  nature" 

So  says  an  eminent  professor  of  psychology  in 
his  recent  comprehensive  report  on  comics. 

GASOLINE  ALLEY  is  a  Daily  and  Sunday  favorite 
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The 

Loneliest  Man 

in  the 

P.  R.  O. 


This  reporter  probably  has  more  friends  in  his  field  than 
any  other  man.  Yet  when  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Theatre  as 
a  war  correspondent,  he  was  a  man  apan  from  all  others 
working  out  of  the  same  Press  Relations  Office. 

He  passed  up  heroic  American  generals  in  Manila  and 
notorious  Jap  generals  in  Tokyo  to  visit  clothing  reclamation 
centers,  to  talk  to  GIs  about  their  equipage,  and  to  dig  out 
information  about  the  status  of  the  Jap  textile  Industry. 

Most  other  news  men  did  not  see  enough  of  him  to  become 
friendly. 

Harry  Riemer  went  to  the  Pacific  war  zone,  just  before  the 
war  ended,  as  a  war  supply  correspondent  for  the  Fairchild 
Publications,  particularly  the  Daily  News  Record.  He  also 
had  a  special  assignment  from  the  OQMG,  U.  S.  Army.  His 
job  was  to  get  the  war  supply  story  of  the  war  for  the  textile- 
apparel  industries.  First  he  covered  the  Philippines,  visiting 
Manila,  San  Fernando  and  other  spots  in  Luzon.  A  WAC, 
formerly  a  textile  designer,  joined  him  on  one  of  these  news 
jaunts  in  Manila. 

When  peace  came,  he  scooped  the  world,  not  once,  but  tor 
days,  with  news  of  conditions  in  the  Japanese  textile  industry. 
He  entered  Tokyo  with  the  second  press  contingent.  He 
tramped  through  Nagasaki  and  Yokohama,  with  his  side-arms 
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in  readiness,  viewing  ruins  and  interviewing  Army  men  and 
Jap  industrialists. 

All  those  early  stories  about  the  textile  competition  which 
was  such  a  serious  threat  to  American  industry  and  labor 
before  the  war,  have  been  followed  by  confirmations  in  the 
general  press  weeks  after  they  appeared  in  the  Fairchild 
Publications. 

Perhaps  with  mure  drama  than  usual,  that  is  the  record  of 
service  which  the  Fairchild  Publications  consistently  render 
to  their  readers.  It  is  the  type  of  specialized,  speedy  and 
comprehensive  coverage  which  the  vast  textile,  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  to  con¬ 
duct  their  business  more  intelligently. 

Harry  Riemer  was  not  turning  his  back  on  history.  He  was 
simply  covering  the  all-important  special  angle  which  means 
so  much  to  the  industries  he  knows  so  well. 

Fairchild  Publications 

Fairchild  Building,  8  E.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 

Daily  News  Record,  Women's  Wear  Daily,  Retailing  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings,  MerFs  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Fairchild  News,  Fasrchild  Inter¬ 
national. 
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ANA  Opinion  Research 
Success  Story  Told 


TORONTO,  Nov.  7 — An  assess¬ 
ment  of  five  years  of  opinion 
research  conducted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000  was 
given  today  by  Paul  S.  Ellison, 
ANA  vicechairman  and  director 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Sylvan  ia  Electric 
Products,  Inc..  New  York. 

Mr.  Ellison  addresaed  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Advertisers  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  here. 

Here  are  excerpts  of  his  ad¬ 
dress: 

"If  we  are  to  be  honest  about 
it,  all  of  us  will  admit,  I  think, 
that  for  12  years  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
was  running  against  us.  Amer¬ 
ican  business  and  industry  has 
had  too  few  friends. 

"Or  as  my  friend  Carleton 
Healy,  vicepresident  of  Hiram 
Walker  put  it  a  few  years  ago: 
Business  had  been  getting  too 
few  Christmas  cards  and  too 
many  comic  Valentines.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  was  the 
failure  of  the  press  to  build  us 
up  or  the  eagerness  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  harass  us  or  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  school-teachers  to 
suspect  us,  we  manufacturers 
didn’t  have  enough  friends. 

“And  it  was  not  because  of  any 
fault  in  our  advertised  trade- 
marked  goods  that  we  were  with¬ 
out  the  admiration  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes — not  at  all.  We  have  got¬ 
ten  tremendous  acceptance  for 
our  brands.  Our  surveys  reflect 
that  more  than  85%  of  our  fel¬ 
low  countrymen  have  faith  and 
confidence  in  our  nationally-ad¬ 
vertised  products. 

“There  are  literally  more  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  U.  S.  who  vote  for 
Coca  Cola  or  Campbell's  soups 
every  week  than  the  number 
who  elect  a  President  once  in 
four  years.  At  no  other  point 
has  American  industry  so  strong 
a  hold  on  the  loyalties  of  our 
people  as  it  has  in  the  adver¬ 
tised  brands  of  our  manufac¬ 
ture. 

“But  apparently  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  common  man 
that  American  industry  brings 
him  better  and  better  products 
at  ever  lower  prices,  products 
which  are  constantly  more  con¬ 
veniently  distributed.  Millions 
of  satisfied  customers  do  not  of 
themselves  indicate  friendship 
and  good  will  toward  a  company. 

“Because  this  is  so,  we  have 
lately  begun  to  realize  that  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  kind  of 
economy  in  which  we  can  adver¬ 
tise  and  sell  our  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  we  must  win  widespread 
public  acceptance  not  only  for 
our  products  but  also  for  the  in¬ 
stitutions  behind  them  and  the 
system  which  permits  an  honest, 
efficient  and  public-spirited  in¬ 
stitution  to  grow  big  and  often 
prosperous. 

“We  are  beginning  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  in  order  to  talk  with 
the  public  effectively  about  what 
is  behind  our  products,  we  must 
get  on  their  ground. 


"To  get  on  conunon  ground 
with  our  publics,  we  must  make 
our  advertising  a  two-way  street. 
The  flow  of  information  to  the 
public  through  advertising  is 
only  one  direction.  There  must 
also  be  a  flow  of  information 
back  from  the  people  to  business 
in  the  form  of  opinion  research. 

“This  flow  of  information  from 
the  people  enables  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  our  publics  know  and 
don’t  know;  wherein  they  are 
misinformed;  why  they  think 
and  feel  the  way  they  do;  what 
media  can  best  reach  them;  who 
are  their  leaders,  what  words, 
symbols  and  causes  appeal  to 
them  or  antagonize  them? 
where  is  the  area  of  agreement 
between  their  view  and  our 
own? 

“Having  this  information,  we 
must  then  put  our  messages  in 
easy-to-grasp.  quickly-assimil- 
able  form  through  advertising 
and  by  the  use  of  advertising 
methods — because  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  competition  for  people's  at¬ 
tention  requires  us  to  present  in¬ 
formation  that  touches  every¬ 
one’s  interest. 

“We  are  in  public  opinion 
work  for  this  reason  then:  We 
realize  it  is  time  to  stop  talking 
to  the  people  and  time  to  start 
talking  with  people.  It  is  time 
to  have  an  interchange  of  ideas 
with  our  publics  so  that  tve  can 
get  on  common  ground  with 
them.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
must  provide  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  through  which  they 
can  inform  us  about  what  they 
want  and  need  to  know  and  how 
they  want  such  information  pre¬ 
sented. 

“With  regard  to  corporate  ad¬ 
vertising,  our  surveys  show  con¬ 
sistently  that  while  people  al¬ 
most  unanimousJy  applaud  that 
type  of  advertising  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  render  a  helpful  serv¬ 
ice.  large  segments  of  the  public 
do  not  have  full  confidence  in 
all  advertising.  They  resent  par¬ 
ticularly  the  kind  of  radio  com¬ 
mercials  which  they  describe  as 
offensive  and  also  those  adver¬ 
tisements  which  indulge  in 
hvmns  of  self-glorification  about 
their  sponsor  or  his  products. 

“The  job  symbol  is  the  most 


Power  of  an  Ad 

The  pull  of  a  full-page  ad 
last  Sunday  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal  was  so 
great  that  "persons  unknown" 
pulled  them  right  out  of  the 
paper  before  popers  reached 
subscribers,  more  than  200 
subscribers  complained  to  the 
newspaper  office. 

The  ad  was  a  joint  an¬ 
nouncement  by  14  merchants 
that  to  ovoid  riots  nylons 
would  not  be  sold  over  the 
counters  but  could  be  ordered 
on  the  accompanying  coupon. 


potent  public  relatiotis  theme 
today,  our  surveys  indicate. 
Every  industrial  concern  that  is 
doing  its  best  to  provide  the 
maximum  number  of  jobs  (and 
what  concern  is  not?)  should  let 
people — -particularly  the  people 
in  its  own  community — know 
about  Its  good  motives  and  its 
future  plans. 

“Another  suggestion :  In  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  why  not  take  a  line  to  re¬ 
mind  our  readers  that  these 
mean  more  jobs  and  better  ones. 

“In  spite  of  a  widespread  in¬ 
clination  to  criticize  business 
management  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  industry  has  now  emerged 
from  the  public  doghouse.  The 
tide  of  public  opinion  is  now 
running  with  us  instead  of 
against  us. 

“During  the  war  more  than 
90%  of  the  people  time  and  again 
indicated  their  approval  of  ad¬ 
vertising  which  told  them  how 
they  individually  could  help  in 
the  war  effort — that  is,  ads  about 
war  bonds,  inflation,  salvage, 
conservation,  rationing  and  the 
like.  Through  our  surveys  the 
people  asked  us  to  continue  this 
kind  of  advertising  by  telling 
how  they  can  aid  in  the  shift 
from  war  to  peace. 

“What  is  more,  when  people 
were  asked  why  they  supposed 
companies  did  such  public  ser¬ 
vice  advertising,  the  majority 
said  either  ( 1 )  because  'it's 
good  business,  good  advertising’ 
or  (2)  ’for  the  good  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — to  help  us.’ 

“But  our  surveys  show  that 
nearly  50%  of  the  public  say 
that  some  present-day  advertis¬ 
ing  is  seriously  objectionable. 

“The  largest  single  area  of 
criticism  has  to  do  with  radio 
commercials.  Certainly  this  is 
only  to  be  expected  when  one 
considers  the  mass  impact  of 
this  medium.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  although  just  about 
every  member  of  the  public  is  a 
radio  listener,  four  out  of  five 
say  they  prefer  commercially- 
sponsored  radio  to  government- 
controlled  broadcasting. 

“But  there  is  a  consistent 
minority  of  about  15%  who 
would  rather  pay  a  tax  on  their 
receivers  and  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  take  over.  Nearly  all  of 
these  people  indicate  that  the 
reason  they  have  developed  this 
attitude  is  because  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  nature  of  some  radio 
commercials. 

“One  result  of  these  findings 
on  advertising  has  been  to  en¬ 
courage  advertisers,  agencies 
and  media  to  work  slowly  but 
soundly  toward  the  creation  of  a 
mechanism  that  will  construc¬ 
tively  prevent  the  more  glaring 
of  those  advertising  practices 
that  give  offense  to  the  public. 

“Early  in  the  war  these  re¬ 
searches  made  unmistakably 
clear  to  A.N.A.  members  that  it 
is  bad  business  as  well  as  poor 
taste  for  us  to  eulogize  our¬ 
selves.  We  will  never  know  how 
many  obnoxious  vainglorious 
advertisements  didn’t  see  the 
light  of  day  because  of  these 
findings.  Admittedly  there  has 
been  more  of  such  advertising 
than  there  should  have  been. 
But  relatively  few  well-estab¬ 
lished  advertisers  have  been 
guilty  of  this  offense.’’ 


Oniy  one  paper 
efieciiveiy  covers 

"  Washington's 
Second  Market! 


Important 

Shipbuilding 

Center 


TACOMA'S  huge  war-time  ship¬ 
yard  now  becomes  a  U.  S.  NsTy 
repair  base — a  permanent  peace¬ 
time  payroll.  But  “big  ships"  ate 
only  part  of  the  picturel  For 
here  are  many  woodon  boat 
yards,  too — turning  out  fish  boats, 
tugs,  work  and  pleasure  boats. 
Just  one  more  of  many  reasons 
why  Tacoma-Pierce  County  ranks 
as  Washington's  Second  Market 
— and  one  more  oi  many  reasons 
why  these  Tacoma-Pierce  County 
family-coverage  figures  are  im¬ 
portant  to  you: 

THE  TACOMA 
NEWS  TRIBUNE# 

Second  Tacoma  Paper  .  .  .  S0% 
Seattle  Morning  Paper  .  .11% 
Seattle  1st  Evening  Paper  .  S% 

For  Details,  Ask 
Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  Inc. 


TACOMM,  WM8HIMGTOM 
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Thm  National  Raamarch  Building — A  Clearing  Houto 
of  ButinoMt  Getting  Ideaa 


\  DEW  and  OIFFEHEIIT  CFIIFFIAl 
HiFT  SEFIVFCF  liT  ONFV 
RFSEARCFF  COUID 


N.R.Be’s  General  Mat 
Service  of  Basic  Ideas 


1 .  Seven  years  of  study  on  finding  out  what  makes  newspaper  ads  pull. 

2.  Many  years  of  constant  contact  with  local  Advertising -Managers  finding  out  just 
what  they  want. 

3.  Successfully  serving  several  thousand  local  advertisers  with  digests  of  best  newspaper 
ads. 

4.  A  New  Filing  System — that  makes  anything  you  want  available  in  a  second. 

5.  Over  40  small  space  campaigns  for  general  advertisers — each  one  for  52  weeks  and 
written  to  basic  appeals  to  reason  which  sell. 

6.  Over  12  specialty  shop  campaigns — also  52  weeks  and  lots  of  soft  and  hard  lines 
merchandise  Illustrations. 

7.  A  New  Industrial  Section  to  Help  News  papers  get  more  space  from  Industry — Last 
year  Industry  spent  over  50  million  dolla  rs  .  .  .  and  other  features  that  will  surprise 
you  and  help  you. 

8.  A  Section  of  Human  Interest  Photos — properly  sized,  that  get  attention — a  library 
in  itself. 

♦  «  « 

time  to  get  going  with  Research — Write  today  for  full  information. 


RESEARCH  INCREASES  LINAGE 
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th«  Veteran!’  Bureau  organ¬ 
ized  by  that  paper,  haz  joined 
the  Department  of  Veterans’  Af* 
toira  at  Ottawa. 

Hbnky  C  Sccal,  editor  of  the 
American  leraelite,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  teach  the  news- 
writing  class  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  Evening  College. 

Jack  Klumpb  has  shifted  from 
the  Cincinnati  Post  copy  desk  to 
the  paper’s  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  John  F.  ^winson,  with 
the  Post  before  Army  service, 
has  joined  the  San  Francisco 
News  copydesk. 

Eugene  Smith,  after  eight 
years  as  Post  cameraman,  has 
been  hired  as  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  staff  photographer  for  the 
AP  bureau  in  Cincinnati. 

GaovERMAN  Blake,  lately  a 
major  in  the  AAF,  has  resumed 
his  old  job  as  dramatic  and 
movie  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star.  Helen  Detzel,  who 
replaced  him  for  the  duration. 
Is  back  on  the  local  staff. 

Paul  Lugannani,  who  was  a 
sergeant  in  the  AAF  and  saw 
action  in  the  European  theater, 
is  out  of  service  and  back  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer.  Randall  Coch* 
KAN.  former  Army  sergeant, 
again  Is  Kentucky  section  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  paper. 

Hugh  Kane,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the 
iVorren  (O.)  Tribune,  and  Vince 
Dolan,  telegraph  editor,  be¬ 
comes  news  editor. 

William  Grifitth  has  left  the 
Youngstown  (O.)  Vindicator  to 
be  political  and  labor  reporter 
for  the  Toledo  ( O. )  Times.  Also 
new  to  the  Times  staff  is  Jim 
O’Doherty,  former  reporter  for 
the  Lorain  Journal  and  more 
recently  an  AAF  radio  operator 
and  gunner.  Carl  Gifford  has 
been  discharged  by  the  AAF  at 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  O..  and 
rejoined  the  'Times  photographic 
staff. 

Cappie  Blanchard,  daughter 
of  Marie  Hartouch,  Toledo 
Times  drama  critic,  with  the 
OWI  two  years  in  London  and 
Paris,  has  joined  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  New  York  Post 
as  picture  editor. 

Frank  A.  White,  Pacific  war 
correspondent  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  ( Ind. )  Star  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  has  returned  to  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Morris  B.  Rotman,  press  re¬ 
lations  manager  of  the  Com- 
mimity  and  War  Fund  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Chicago.  Inc.,  for  the 
past  two  fund  drives,  will  join 
the  William  R.  Harshe  and  As¬ 
sociates  public  relations  firm, 
Chicago,  as  vicepresident  at  the 
end  of  the  current  campaign. 
He  formerly  was  assistant  editor 
at  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi- 
cage  and  edited  several  weeklies 
in  and  about  Chicago. 

Ellen  Saltonstall,  formerly 
of  Pioneer  Publications  and  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel,  has  joined  the  Harshe 
Company  as  an  associate. 

Sack  from  colors  at  the  Chi¬ 


cago  City  News  Bureau  are 
reporters  Harry  Lambeth  and 
William  Mooney.  Lambeth 
served  with  the  Navy  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  Mooney,  who 
first  joined  the  American  Eagle 
Squadron  in  England  and  later 
was  a  rear  gunner  on  a  Flying 
Fortress,  was  taken  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany. 

Keith  Wheeler,  Chicago  Times 
war  correspondent  now  in 
Tokyo,  will  have  his  "We  Are 
the  Wounded,’’  written  after  he 
was  shot  through  the  jaw  by  a 
Jap  bullet  at  Iwo  Jima,  released 
thu  month  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co. 

Paul  Foley,  former  Detroit 
newspaper  and  advertising  man, 
who  covered  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  for  OWI,  has  joined 
the  AP  World  Service  and  will 
leave  shortly  for  Istanbul. 

Gwen  Dew,  Detroit  News  for¬ 
eign  and  war  correspondent,  is 
returning  to  the  Orient  as  re¬ 
placement  for  John  M.  Carlisle, 
war  correspondent  for  the 
paper. 

Back  from  service  with  the 
News  is  Robert  S.  Ball,  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
Before  entering  service,  he  was 
aviation  and  automobile  editor. 

Wilda  Allured  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  a  newly  estab¬ 
lished  school  page  in  the  News. 

Claire  Morrill,  managing 
editor  of  the  Midland  (Mich.) 
News  since  1937,  has  announced 
her  retirement  to  travel  in  South 
America,  Africa.  Europe  and  the 
Orient. 

Robert  J.  Doyle,  member  of 
the  Milioaukee  (Wls. )  Journal 
news  staff  who  has  been  on  war 
assignments  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  European  theaters,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Milwaukee  to  vacation 
before  resuming  his  duties  with 
the  paper  next  month. 

Paul  McMahon,  foreign  editor 
of  the  Journal,  has  been  on  a 
three  weeks’  trip  through  Latin 
America. 

Leonard  R.  Lindcrin,  veteran 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  newsman,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  newly  re¬ 
opened  Harrisburg  bureau  of  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press,  which 
closed  early  in  the  war. 

Three  Press  workers  released 
from  the  Army  and  returned  to 
their  former  posts  are  Leo  Koe- 
berlein,  copyreader,  and  camera¬ 
men  George  and  Warren  Bren¬ 
nan. 

John  R.  Meade,  veteran  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  man  who  for 
the  past  17  years  has  served 
with  the  Philadelphia  Court 
News  Combination,  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  of  the  common 
pleas  court  and  the  municipal 
court  after  graduating  from 
Temple  University  Law  School. 

Charles  Lee,  literary  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  was 
a  guest  of  his  publisher,  J.  David 
Stern,  and  Record  editorial  col¬ 
leagues,  at  a  recent  reception 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  honoring 
Lee’s  latest  book,  “North,  East. 
South,  West,’’  an  anthology  of 
American  literature. 

Richard  Strong  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  Record’s  copy- 
desk  to  be  financial  editor,  filling 
a  vacancy  caused  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Harris  Vennema. 


Bill  Brennan  has  joined  the 
Record’s  rewrite  staff,  and 
Thomas  E.  Hickey,  the  photo 
staff. 

Bob  Ryan  and  Bill  Storm, 
were  reporters  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger  when  they  went  in¬ 
to  service,  have  come  out  of  the 
Army  to  join  the  news  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Joseph  Harper,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  quit  a  hospital  bed 
and  is  recuperating  at  home 
from  a  recent  operation.  Lou 
Cohen,  of  the  Inquirer  copy- 
desk,  was  the  first  Navy  corre¬ 
spondent  to  return  to  his  home 
port  when  his  ship,  the  Aircraft 
carrier  Langley,  docked  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Navy  Yard. 

Hanson  W,  Baldwin,  military 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  signed  with  Harpers  to  do 
a  history  of  World  War  II. 

Carol  Brown,  at  one  time  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  and  the  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Bulletin  and  for  the  past 
three  years  in  government  work, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
Pathfinder  magazine. 

John  K.  Loope,  formerly  with 
a  number  of  New  York  State 
papers,  has  joined  the  repor¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Journal,  having  re¬ 
turned  from  25  months’  service 
with  the  Seabees  in  the  Pacific. 

William  J.  Swank  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Post-Journal  tele¬ 
graph  desk  after  undergoing  an 
operation  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


With  the  Colors 


MASTER  SERGEANT  HOWARD 

W.  GREENWOOD,  formerly 
with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
has  been  recommended  for  the 
Bronze  Star  in  recognition  of 
his  service  as  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rhine  Valley  News 
and  as  dean  of  the  Rhine  Valley 
School  of  Journalism.  His  cita¬ 
tion  states  that  he  “conceived 
the  idea  of  a  brigade  newspaper 
and  school  of  journalism”  and 
was  responsible  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  available  facilities,  sup¬ 
plies  and  personnel. 

Robert  M.  Buckley,  a  former 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
reporter,  recently  was  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensign  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  at  graduation  exercises 
at  Holy  Cross  College. 

T.  Harry  Forbes,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  but  for  the 
past  four  and  one-half  years  in 
the  Army,  has  been  promoted 
from  second  lieutenant  to  cap¬ 
tain.  He  is  now  attached  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  General’s  of¬ 
fice  in  Washington. 

Sergeant  Donald  A.  Freeman, 
formerly  on  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Chicopo  Herald- American,  is 
the  editor  of  the  Post  Script, 
weekly  newspaper  at  Wright 
Field,  Dayton.  O.,  and  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  public  relations  of¬ 
fice  there. 

Lt.  Arnold  Fauz,  Toledo  ( O. ' 
Times  copy  editor  who  is  on 
leave  for  duty  with  the  Navy, 
last  was  reported  headed  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  Japan. 

lOITOR  li  PUIL 


First  Lt.  Jim  Reed,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Topeke 
( Kan. )  Capital  and  the  Burling- 
ton  (la.)  Hawkeye-Gazette,  hai 
been  named  special  assistant  to 
the  commanding  general  for 
public  relations  at  headquarters 
of  the  ATC’s  Caribbean  Wing. 

Lt.  Col.  Carl  N.  Smith,  for 
mer  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Arizona  Star  and  the 
Tucson  Citizen,  has  been  home  on 
leave  pending  assignment  to 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  for  possible  dis¬ 
charge.  In  the  Army  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1940,  he  recently  served 
as  assistant  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Ninth  Armored  Division,  which 
was  inactivated  Oct.  14. 


Wedding  Bells 


MRS.  M.  H.  STEVENSON,  who 
writes  under  the  name  Mabel 
Crouldy  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  to  Byson 
C.  Utecht,  Austin  correspondent 
and  political  writer  for  the 
newspaper,  Oct.  30  In  Fort 
Worth 

Bernice  Du  Brucq,  woman'i 
editor  of  the  Menominee  ( Mich.) 
Herald-Leader,  to  Robert  G. 
Murphy,  city  editor,  Oct  29. 

Lt.  ( j.  g.)  Lewis  H.  Coe,  for 
merly  with  the  Portland  (On.) 
Journal  and  U.P..  recently  to 
Betty  Brewer  in  Portland.  He 
is  stationed  at  Jack.sonviUe. 
Fla.,  in  Naval  aviation. 

Walter  G.  Johnson,  Jr.,  only 
son  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  News,  to 
Bettie  Graham  Oct.  28  in  Jack- 
son. 
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LAt  thmumdt  ti  osier  ilim/ peryms,  Helen  Keller  is  eUe  to  there  tie  joys  and  benefits  ot  readms. 


Into  her  Mvortd  of  DARKIVESS  READING  brought  its  LIGHT 


which  is  distributed  through  a  group  of  great 
Sunday  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  For 
here  are  fascinating  true  stories  of  human  ac¬ 
complishment  and  endeavor  .  .  .  research  . . . 
exploration  .  .  .  love  and  conflict  .  .  .  hope, 
happiness,  heartbreak  and  tragedy  .  . .  an  . . . 
history  .  .  .  medicine.  Two  titles  from  recent 
issues — "Heavy  is  the  Crown  of  Beauty,”  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  troubles  of  beauty-contest  win¬ 
ners,  and  "The  Ultimate  Allergy,”  concerning 
an  unusual  human  ailment — suggest  only 
faintly  its  all-inclusive  interest  and  range. 

So  clear  and  accurate  are  many  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  that  they  are  used  in  the  classrooms  of 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  nation. 

This  exciting  and  ever-fresh  story  of  history- 
in-ihe-making  is  brought  regularly  into  more 
than  8,000,000  homes— /Ae  largest  single  read¬ 
ing  group  in  the  world, 

thm  monu/octuror  who  ataoekdo*  his  prothKt 
and  eompony  namo  wish  thh  influoneo  to  tying 
In  with  ihm  grootoot  known  forto  in  odvoetiting. 


boon  (of  reading)  to  the  sightless.  To  be 
able  to  read  for  oneself  what  is  being 
willed,  thought  and  done  in  the  world- 
in  whose  joys  and  sorrows,  failures  and 
successes  one  feels  the  keenest  interest— 
that  indeed  is  a  happiness  too  deep  for 
words.” 

Reading  ...  Bringer  of  Light 

Into  the  darkened  world  of  Helen  Keller 
reading  brought  an  awakening  flood  of  light 
.  . .  just  as  reading  has  always  served  to  bring 
the  light  of  knowledge  into  the  hungering 
mind  of  man. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that,  almost  without 
exception,  the  great  figures  of  history  have 
been  tireless  readers.  For  it  is  the  impression- 
value  of  what  one  reads  that  registers  in¬ 
delibly  and  is  never  forgotten.  > 

Some  of  the  most  varied  and  informative 
reading  of  our  time  is  to  be  found  within  the 
pages  of  The  American  Weekly,  the  magazine 


Eternal  silence  and  darkness . . .  no  slightest 
sottnd. . .  no  faintest  gleam  of  light.  No  smile 
to  cheer.  No  voice  to  warm  the  heart. 

Into  this  dread  world  of  shadows,  a 
sudden  illness  plunged  a  little  baby  girl. 
Only  19  months  old,  with  all  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  life  just  beginning  to  unfold 
about  her,  she  lost  her  sight,  her  hearing, 
even  the  power  of  speech. 

For  almost  six  years  lielen  Keller  lived 
like  a  prisoner  within  a  tomb,  cut  off  from 
everything.  Then  into  her  life  came  a 
wonderful  teacher  and  companion,  Anne 
Mansfield  Sullivan,  through  whose  de¬ 
voted  aid  the  lonely  child  slowly  but 
.surely  reestablished  contact  with  the  world. 

So  well  did  Helen  Keller  progress,  that 
eventually  she  learned  to  read,  write  and 
talk,  graduated  with  honors  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  mastered  the  typewriter, 
and  wrote  six  books ! 

Her  reading  was  finger-reading,  from 
embossed  type.  Braille  editions  were  avail¬ 
able  of  such  books  as  The  Bible,  Paradise 
Lost,  Hamlet,  Pilgrim 's  Progress;  as  well  as 
atlases,  encyclopedias,  scientific  works, 
etc.  These  she  read  . . .  and  the  great  world 
of  thought  and  nature  began  to  take  shape 
within  her  mind. 

What  this  meant  to  her  she  herself  has 
most  movingly  described:  "I  doubt  if  any¬ 
one  who  enioys  the  wondrous  privilege 
of  seeing  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
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Natuin*$  Reading  Habit** 
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School  for  Vets 
Fills  Luncheon 
Orders  for  Help 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  5 — At  a 
luncheon  table  in  Poor  Richard 
Club,  an  advertising  executive 
leans  over  to  John  R.  Hartman, 
director  of  the  club's  Charles 
Morris  Price  School  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Journalism,  and  says: 
“Our  agency  needs  a  man  in  a 
hurry  to  fill  an  important  va¬ 
cancy.  Can  you  fix  us  up?" 

“I  think  I  have  Just  the  man 
you  are  looking  for,  and  I’ll  send 
him  over  this  afternoon,"  says 
Hartman,  who  repairs  to  his  of¬ 
fices  on  the  third  floor  and  scans 
his  list.  The  man  he  selects  is  a 
returned  war  veteran  who  has 
just  completed  the  school's  con¬ 
densed  courses  in  advertising, 
journalism  and  general  sales¬ 
manship. 

175  Now  EnroUed 

Poor  Richard  has  been  having 
considerable  success  with  its 
special  program  for  returned 
servicemen.  Of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  175  students  presently 
enrolled  in  the  scIkwI,  42  are 
war  veterans  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  special  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 
and  of  Public  Law  16  to  obtain 
special  education. 

Classes  are  held  five  days  a  ! 
week.  Every  student  spends  a  i 
minimum  of  14  hours  in  class¬ 
rooms,  and  must  do  a  minimum 
3  hours  outside  work  daily. 

The  Charles  Morris  Price 
School  of  Advertising  and  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  established  in  1920  ' 
by  Michael  G.  Price,  Philadel-  I 
phia  business  executive  and  a  | 
club  member,  in  memory  of  his  j 
son,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Adri¬ 
atic  Sea  while  traveling  abroad 
on  a  business  trip. 

The  school  is  unique  in  that  it 
employs  no  full  time  instructors. 
Every  teacher  is  a  business  spe¬ 
cialist  who  performs  in  the  p^- 
agogical  manner  after  or  be¬ 
tween  hours  at  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  work.  V.  Winfield  Chal¬ 
lenger,  vicepresident  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  instructs  in  ad¬ 
vertising  production.  Howard 
A.  Me^oldt,  vicepresident  of 
the  Aitkin-Lynett  advertising 
agency,  teaches  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  copy-writing.  Henry 
Beck,  editor  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  is  an  instructor  in 
journalism,  and  so  on. 

Stress  on  Getting  o  Job 

“In  both  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing,”  said  Director  Hartman,  “we 
take  the  viewpoint  that  each  is 
an  essential  step  in  one  com¬ 
plete  distributive  process,  and 
that  successful  salesmen  of  to¬ 
morrow  must  understand  such 
things  as  merchandising,  adver¬ 
tising,  research,  public  relations 
and  related  subjects,  as  well  as 
salesmanship. 

“We  feel  it  is  no  longer  prac¬ 
tical  to  train  people  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  own 
chosen  fleld  of  endeavor. 

“Emphasis  is  laid  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  weeks  on  how  to  get  a  job. 
We  recommend  that  a  graduate 
attempt  to  create  or  make  a  job 
rather  than  look  for  a  vacancy. 
No  one  graduates  without  hav- 
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ing  prepared  a  successful  sales 
portfolio  that  contains  informa¬ 
tion  approved  on  a  practical 
basis  pertaining  to  their  chosen 
fleld  which  will  demonstrate  to 
a  prospective  employer  the  fact 
that  the  student  has  come  as 
close  as  possible  in  education  to 
practical  work.  We  try  to  pro¬ 
vide  30  weeks  of  instruction  as 
close  as  possible  to  30  weeks  of 
working." 

A  student  at  Poor  Richard’s 
school  is  given  a  specimen  piece 
of  merchandise.  He  has  to  go 
out  and  do  his  own  research, 
make  a  layout,  write  copy  and 
return  with  a  workable  mer¬ 
chandising  plan.  He  reports 
back  not  what  he  thinks  of  the 
particular  product,  but  what 
about  20  other  persons  think  of 
it,  why  they  value  it,  why  they 
can  use  it,  and  its  merits  suc¬ 
cinctly  stressed  in  copy  cam¬ 
paign. 

Hartman,  the  head  of  the 
school,  is  himself  engaged  in 
private  business  as  merchanting 


and  sales  consultant.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  and  trained 
as  a  civil  engineer,  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Class  of  1923.  In  turn  he 
has  been  door-to-door  salesman, 
sales  supervisor,  sales  manager, 
and  the  author  of  a  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  book  on  “Creating  Sales." 


Colonel  Warner  Cited 

Washincton,  Nov.  7 — Col.  Al¬ 
bert  F.  Warner,  former  chief. 
Washington  bureau  ot  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  now  director  of 
news  and  special  events  for  sta¬ 
tion  WOL  and  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System  in  Washington, 
has  Ixwn  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  services  as  chief  of 
the  War  Department  war  intelli¬ 
gence  division  in  his  dealings 
with  all  media.  He  exercised 
tact  and  judgment  in  keeping  in¬ 
formation  valuable  to  the  enemy 
from  reaching  it,  yet  gained  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the 
press,  the  citation  recites. 


ANPA  Pacific  Coast 
Ad  Bureau  Moves 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  7— Th* 
Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  to¬ 
day  occupied  new  and  enlarged 
ofltees  at  240  Montgomery  St 
here. 

The  move  was  necessitated  be¬ 
cause  of  expanded  activities  and 
increased  personnel,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  C.  Bernsten. 
manager.  Increased  personnei 
will  bring  the  total  to  nine,  not 
including  the  Retail  Division. 

Lt.  Charles  P.  Hirth,  formerly 
with  the  research  department 
of  the  United  States  Savings  and 
Loan  League.  Chicago,  hai 
joined  the  division.  Return  of 
Lt.  Col.  Stedman  Chandler,  who 
has  served  in  both  Alaskan  and 
European  theaters.  Is  expected 
before  Jan.  1.  Col.  Chandler, 
who  first  joined  the  Bureau  in 
1938  as  promotion  manager,  will 
return  in  an  executive  capacity. 


The  Past 


Foretells 


the  Future 


In  the  era  following  the  first  World  War, 
Michigan  led  the  country  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction.  History  is  repeating  itself. 

Durable  goods  and  millions  after  millions 
of  automobiles  during  the  first  ten  postwar 
years  will  roll  from  Michigan  assembly  lines. 
Cars,  parts  and  many  other  consumer  com¬ 
modities  originate  in  the  eight  Booth  Mich¬ 
igan  cities.  From  diversified  industries,  plus 
bountiful  agricultural  resources.  Booth  Mich¬ 
igan  markets  enjoy  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes  in  the  world. 

The  strongest  buying  influence  in  Michigan’s 
"other  half’**  is  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers, 
serving  "front  the  inside,"  a  population  of 


1,794,812  (A.B.C.).  With  a  circulation  of  more 
than  360,000,  Booth  Papers  go  into  7  out  of  10 
homes  in  their  A.B.C.  trading  territories  . .. 
97.8*  by  carrier. 

Today  your  advertising  can  reap  a  full 
harvest  in  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  with 
a  minimum  of  space  restrictions. 


F'or  ewMtpfere  mm  Ummth 

MIeMmmm  Mmrtimtm,  mmht 

Dan  A.  Carmll.  1  lO  BmI  tSnd  SCree(« 
New  Vork  4'lty  17 

John  K.  t:iS  N.  .4firhldna  Ave^ 

Cbirndo  1 1 

*2,602,055  of  Michigan’s  5,256,106  population 
live  outside  of  Detroit’s  Trading  Area. 


BOOTH  'kicAuuM  NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  ■  FLINT  JOURNAL  ■  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  ■  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


■  DITOR  &  PUILISHM  Nevesiher  10. 


AP  World 
Now  Published 
In  Spanish 

AP  World,  monthly  house 
organ  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  made  a  debut  in  a  pocket- 
size  Spanish  edition.  El  Mundo 
dt  la  AP. 

Differing  from  its  English 
predecessor  in  limitation  to  AP 
activities,  the  Spanish  publica¬ 
tion  attempts  to  carry  all-inclu¬ 
sive  coverage  of  newspapering 
in  Latin  America  to  people  in¬ 
terested  in  journalism  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  re¬ 
publics. 

John  Lloyd,  president  of  La 
Prensa  Asociada,  originated  the 
idea  for  the  edition,  and  work 
on  its  two  initial  issues  was 
supervised  by  Fred  L.  Strozier, 
head  of  AP’s  Latin  American 
department  in  New  York. 

According  to  Strozier,  the  No¬ 
vember  and  second  Issue  of  El 
Mundo  de  la  AP  typifies  the 
coverage  the  Spanish  edition 
will  give.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  abandonment  of  censorship 
in  Peru  after  25  years  of  en¬ 
forced  government  restrictions 
on  press  freedom  and  a  center 
spread  on  prospects  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  printing  machinery  and 
newsprint  in  Latin  America. 
The  text  is  written  by  Latin 
American  radio  and  newsmen  as 
well  as  AP  employes. 

Free  of  charge,  the  Spanish 
edition  is  distributed  to  Latin 
American  newspapers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  libraries,  lournalism 
schools,  governmental  and  in¬ 
dustrial  men  and,  in  the  United 
States,  to  newsmen  and  students 
of  Latin  America  who  can  read 
Spanish. 

It  is  printed  and  edited  at  the 
AP’s  New  York  offices  and  de¬ 
livered  by  air  express  to  the 
larger  Latin  American  countries, 
by  mail  to  the  smaller  ones  and 
in  the  United  States. 

■ 

NLRB  Man  Advises 
Paper  Accept  Guild 

Jersey  City,  N.  J..  Nov.  7 — 
Sidney  L.  Feiler,  trial  examiner 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  in  the  New  York  area,  has 
recommended  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Hudson  Diapatch, 
Union  City,  N.  J..  recognize  the 
Hudson  County  Newspaper  Guild 
u  bargaining  agent  for  its  edi¬ 
torial  employes,  without  the 
need  for  conducting  an  NLRB 
election. 

Feiler  also  directed  that  James 
Allen,  the  guild’s  unit  chairman 
discharged  last  January  for  "in¬ 
competence,”  be  offer^  his  old 
job  back  and  retroactive  pay. 
The  guild  charged  that  Allen 
and  Melvin  Greene,  sports  writ¬ 
er,  were  fired  because  of  union 
activity.  The  Feiler  order  did 
not  reinstate  Greene. 

■ 

Joins  Paul  Block 

David  E.  Hirsch,  formerly  of 
the  resort  and  travel  advertising 
divisions  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Herald  Tribune  and 
World-Telegram,  joined  the  re¬ 
sort  and  travel  department  of 
Paul  Block  and  Associates 
Nov.  1. 


#  When  military  balloons  were  used 
in  the  Civil  War — ^The  News-Sentinel 
was,  at  that  time,  28  years  old.  For 
observation  purposes  the  balloon 
was  quite  important — and  for  news 
purposes,  even  then.  The  News-Senti¬ 
nel  was  important  also.  Later,  came 
the  era  of  County  Fairs,  with  the 
"Balloon  Ascension  at  3  p.m."  as  the 
big  thrill  of  the  day.  People  came 


from  miles  around  to  see  the  adven¬ 
turous  aeronaut  do  his  stuff.  Maybe 
10,000  people!  Big  crowd!  And  The 
News-Sentinel  drew  big  crowds  then 
— draws  big  crowds  today.  Every 
weekday  its  audience  is  seven  or 
eight  times  as  large  as  the  crowds 
that  attended  coxinty  fairs  in  their 
hey-day.  The  News-Sentinel  domi¬ 
nates  Northeastern  Indiana. 


Th*  N*wa-S«ntin*l  is  dalivaiad  by  caziiai  evaiy  w««k  day  to  97.8% 
of  all  homas  in  Fort  Wayna — Indiana's  sacond  largast  latail  mazkat. 


(The  -  ^I'litiiu'l 

•^ou'  i  '  L4C.CH.I  «  ,'VV<.<  i 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES:  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO.  •  NEW  YORK-CHIC AGO-DETROIT 


lOITOH  A  PUBLISH!  R  far  Navambar  10,  1941 
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PROMOTION 


Cultivating  Public 
Seen  Good  Insurance 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  engaging  Mr.  Edward 

Bemays  has  a  theory  that  the 
easiest  way  to  influence  public 
opinion  is  to  talk  to  the  15% 
of  the  population  which  leads 
the  thinking  of  the  remaining 
85%.  This  theory  is  followed 
by  many  Industrial  concerns, 
universities  and  other  institu* 
tions.  It  is  subscribed  to  by 
many  newspapers  but  practiced 
by  only  a  few — ^for  the  old  saw 
about  the  shoemaker’s  children 
going  unshod  still  holds  true  in 
too  many  cases. 

Who  are  these  leaders  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  what  do  they 
think  of  your  newspaper’s  value 
as  a  source  of  public  informa¬ 
tion,  an  advertising  medium,  a 
community  force  for  good?  An¬ 
swer  the  questions  honestly.  If 
you  don’t  know,  don’t  guess.  An 
impartial  survey  might  surprise 
you. 

Some  Questions  Posed 

1 —  What  do  the  school  teach¬ 
ers  think  of  your  newspaper? 

2 —  What  do  other  editors  say 
about  you? 

3 —  How  do  the  ministers  rate 
you? 

4 —  What  would  business  heads 
say? 

5—  And  how  about  labor  lead¬ 
er’s  opinion? 

6 —  Farmers? 

7.— PoUUcal  chiefs? 

8 — Clubs  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions,  both  for  men  and  women? 

It’s  impossible  to  please  ever>'- 
one,  but  all  of  these  groups  in 
the  main  can  be  led  to  agree 
that  your  newspaper  is  a  news 
necessity,  a  valuable  business 
aid,  and  a  community  good.  It 
is  well  worthwhile  to  have  their 
good  will,  because  in  this  coun¬ 
try  the  majority  of  the  ]>eople 
eventually  get  what  they  want. 

There  has  been  somewhat  of 
a  moratorium  during  the  war 
on  legislation  design^  to  ham¬ 
string  newspapers  such  as  car¬ 
rier  boy  restrictions,  trucking 
laws,  and  advertising  regula¬ 
tions.  But  we  are  now  entering 
a  period  when  all  of  these  will 
soon  be  in  full  bloom,  and  it 
is  simple  insurance  to  do  your 
part  in  sebing  that  the  lightning 
of  press  restrictions  doesn't 
strike. 

’The  best  ways  of  reaching 
these  special  groups  are  with 
informative  letters,  special  re¬ 
prints,  talks  by  staff  members, 
and  entertainment.  If  you  have  a 
radio  connection,  special  pro¬ 
grams  cast  toward  each  group 
you  desire  to  cultivate  are  effec¬ 
tive. 

And  in  every  case,  remember 
the  human  touch;  the  dinner 
and  informal  conversation  that 
does  more  to  erase  preconceived 
notions  than  all  else. 

Here’s  a  public  relations  job 
which  the  alert  promotion  man¬ 
ager  will  be  smart  to  consider 
and  sell  to  the  big  boss  if  he’s 


honestly  convinced  the  job 
needs  to  be  done. 

From  the  Folder 

THE  Detroit  Free  Prett  through 

Hugh  MacMillan,  research  di¬ 
rector,  puts  into  our  hands  quite 
the  finest  marketing  map  yet, 
of  the  Detroit  area.  Almost  four 
feet  square  in  size  it  shows  cen¬ 
sus  tracts,  shopping  districts  by 
size,  and  on  an  accompanying 
booklet  all  the  U.  S.  Census  ma¬ 
terial  on  population  and  hous¬ 
ing  characteristics.  ’This  is  one 
of  those  service  jobs  for  which 
we  reserve  our  handsomest 
orchids. 

From  Siegel  Mayer,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Marshfield 
(wis. )  NewS'Herald,  comes  an 
8Vfe  by  11  file-sized  folder  in  two 
colors  on  the  Marshfield  mar¬ 
ket.  ’This  is  something  that  no 
daily  should  be  without  .  .  . 
whether  with  9,116  circulation 
as  in  Marshfi^d  or  with  several 
hundred  thousand.  It’s  simple, 
illustrated,  factual.  Our  only 
complaint  is  that  in  the  laudable 
urge  to  tell  us  that  75,000  people 
live  in  the  ABC  trading  area 
we  can’t  find  the  town  popula¬ 
tion  figure  anywhere. 

A  nice  job  of  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  is  done  in  a  four-color  file¬ 
sized  folder  by  the  Tacoma 
News-Tribune  which  insists  and 
demonstrates  that  it  takes  a  Ta¬ 
coma  paper  to  cover  the  Tacoma 
market.  Feature  of  the  folder 
is  an  illustration  on  the  front 
showing  a  befuddled  citizen  up 
a  ladder  surveying  a  hole  in  the 
roof  of  his  house  under  the  cap¬ 
tion:  “Don’t  leave  a  HOLE  in 
your  Washinrton  state  cover¬ 
age.”  ’The  hole  is  a  die  cut  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  coverage  map  on  page 
three.  For  brief,  intererting 
presentation — an  orchid! 

’The  Toronto  Star  through  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  W.  J. 
Frost,  sends  us  copies  of  Star 
statistical  ads  which  appeared  in 
Canadian  trade  mgazines  late 
last  month.  Snapped  up  with 
generous  red,  they  feature  the 
buying  power  of  readers  of  the 
newspaper  as  applies  to  specific 
commodities  such  as  care  of 
gasoline. 

Bob  Svensson,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Lot  Angeles 
Times,  thin  and  wiry  though  he 
be,  is  still  our  beau  ideal  of  a 
newspaper  promotion  man — 
based  u  on  nothing  else  than 
the  slick  way  he  writes  copy  in 
“Keeping  Up  With  The  Times,” 
a  mimeo  plug  sheet.  This  last 
issue  (Oct.  15)  he  makes  up  an 
imaginary  conversation  with  his 
San  Fran  rep  as  an  excuse  for 
culling  the  oieerful  business  re¬ 
ports  from  the  ’Times  for  ten 
days.  It’s  slick  copy  and  rates 
a  super  purple  orchid. 

’The  old  saying  “putting  a 
town  on  the  map”  can  certainly 
be  applied  to  the  Nixon  News¬ 
papers  and  the  steady  way  they 


use  blotters  and  two  color  fold¬ 
ers  to  promote  the  Michigan 
City  News-Dis^tch,  the  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  and  the  Wabash 
Plain  -  Dealer  and  Times  -  Star 
(these  super-hyphenated  names 
again!).  The  stuff  isn’t  smooth, 
but  we’ll  have  to  give  the  testi¬ 
monial  that  it’s  put  these  three 
towns  “on  the  map  so  far  as 
we’re  concerned.  Now  how 
about  gathering  together  some 
cuts  and  description  of  the 
towns  and  letting  us  see  them 
as  well?  We  love  touring  in 
an  easy  chair! 

New  Ideas 

AFTER  being  away  at  the  wars 

including  a  session  in  a  Nazi 
prison  camp,  promotion  manag¬ 
er  Glenn  Gladfelder  is  back  at 
the  Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal 
and  Tribune  and  sends  us  a 
series  of  one-column  by  2  and 
3-inch  ads  in  shorthand  being 
used  to  appeal  to  gal  readers  in 
SJT  columns.  The  idea  is  old 
but  always  new. 

Home  building  promotions  are 
in  the  air.  All  the  major  mag¬ 
azines  are  planning  to  get  into 
them.  Department  stores  are  ex¬ 
panding  right  and  left  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  great  day. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  recently 
launched  a  $24,000  prize  contest 
on  new  home  dreams.  The  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News 
recently  held  a  serious  school 
with  remilar  evening  classes 
lasting  In  hours  each  with  24 
lectures  conducted  by  experts. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
has  arranged  for  sets  of  front¬ 
page  pictures  to  be  used  as  a 
mural  in  the  conference  room 
of  Washington  University  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  They  will  cover 
the  main  points  of  the  late  war. 

’The  Omaha  World  -  Herald 
bought  $12,000  worth  of  books, 
movies  and  slides  prepared  by 
The  Yale  University  Press  and 
gave  them  to  Omaha  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  history.  That 
was  last  year.  To  Inform  read¬ 
ers  that  the  benefaction  is  still 
at  work,  the  Sunday  W-H  mag¬ 
azine  section  of  Oct.  14,  this 
year,  carried  a  picture  page 
showing  it  in  school  use. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News  recently  prepared  a  new 
manual  to  instruct  its  own  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  in  selling 
their  product,  covering  points 
all  the  way  from  basic  news¬ 
paper  advantages  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  points  of  the  K-N.  With 
old  lazy  salesmen  and  new  green 
ones  the  commonest  varieties 
nowadays,  this  might  be  a  good 
project  anywhere. 

Men  Needed 

PRO'^O’TION  men  looking  for 

positions  or  better  positions 
have  been  asked  to  contact  Lee 
Tracy,  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
who  heads  the  NNPA  placement 
committee.  He  has  some  very 
good  spots  to  fill,  he  says. 

To  Start  Weekly 

FATETTEvnu:,  N.  C..  Nov.  5 — 
The  Fayetteville  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Ooserver,  has  announced 
plans  for  a  weekly  newspaper. 
The  announcement  said  publica¬ 
tion  would  begin  as  soon  as  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  could  be  in¬ 
stalled. 
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Presenting  the  Staff 
THUMBNAIL  “who’s  who’’ 
sketches  and  photographs  of  the 
members  of  the  advertising  staff 
have  been  assembled  in  a  small 
brochure  which  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Morning  Advocate  and 
State  Times  are  sending  to  local 
merchants.  The  idea  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  folks  who  can  help  the 
advertiser  in  shaping  his  copy. 
Twelve  of  the  16  ad  representa¬ 
tives  are  women. 

Accident  Prevention 
THE  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
has  created  a  mythical  charac¬ 
ter,  “Mr.  Bubblenead,”  as  the 
personification  of  the  careless 
driver,  and  is  using  him  in  a 
series  on  trafific  accident  preven¬ 
tion.  Accompanied  by  a  grotes¬ 
que  drawing  of  Mr.  Bubblehead. 
each  article  is  written  in  witty 
style  to  describe  his  boners.  The 
police  department  is  cooperat¬ 
ing. 

Pheasants  for  Vets 
MORE  than  2,400  pheasants 
were  contributed  by  North¬ 
west  sportsmen  to  feed  2,700 
veterans  in  five  hospitals.  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  game  was  super¬ 
vised  by  Ed  Shave,  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Plaque  for  Schools 
THE  Board  of  Education  has 
voted  official  thanks  to  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
for  a  plaque  which  it  presented 
to  the  schools  in  recognition  of 
the  services  of  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Seventh  War  Loan. 

Promoting  Columnists 
EACH  week,  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Sunday  Telegram 
runs  a  feature  ad  on  one  of  the 
columnists  who  write  for  the 
companion  paper,  the  Evening 
Gazette.  The  ad,  which  runs 
also  in  the  Gazette  on  Monday, 
carries  a  picture  of  the  column¬ 
ist  and  several  paragraphs  of 
copy  concerning  his  habits,  tech¬ 
nique  and  characteristics  of  his 
writing.  The  series  has  been 
prepared  by  Walter  F.  Hopkins, 
promotion  manager,  and  Ayton 
F.  Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 
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Press  Freedom  Goins 
In  Orient,  Boillie  Soys 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  Nov.  5— Ja¬ 
pan's  press  today  is  free  for 
the  first  time  in  history  and  the 
trend  throughout  the  Orient  is 
toward  press  freedom,  reports 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press,  just  back  from 
two  months  in  the  Far  East. 

Only  restrictions  on  the  Japa¬ 
nese  newspapers  are  those  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion’s  rulings  and  from  the  right 
of  the  Army  to  censor  and  even 
suppress  papers.  Suppression 
has  been  resorted  to  but  twice, 
and  in  both  instances  the  ac¬ 
tions  were  justified,  in  Mr.  Bail- 
lie’s  opinion. 

'The  Trend  Is  Bight' 

The  United  Press  executive, 
back  from  travels  which  took 
him  to  Tokyo,  Shanghai  and 
Chungking  and  which  netted  in¬ 
terviews  with  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  the  Generalissimo 
and  Emperor  Hirohito,  is  quick 
to  warn  that  alertness  must  con¬ 
tinue. 

The  next  deadline  of  danger  to 
news  coverage  is  Nov.  15  when 
the  extension  of  accreditation 
for  newsmen  in  China  comes  up 
again. 

Unless  extension  is  granted  or 
conditions  similar  to  those  now 
permitted  in  Japan  are  author¬ 
ized,  correspondents  will  face 
.serious  handicaps,  he  warned. 

Necessities  for  newsmen  in  the 
Far  Pacific  are  travel,  medical 
aid  and  food  and  permission  to 
wear  some  sort  of  uniform.  Mr. 
Baillie  advised  in  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  interview. 

Priorities  cannot  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  travel  rights  in  serv¬ 
ice  planes  or  other  equipment, 
because  that  system  entails  de¬ 
lays  and  the  correspondent  can¬ 
not  wait,  he  explained. 

A  uniform  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  respect  and  insure  safety. 
The  only  Europeans  not  in  some 
sort  of  service  attire  are  home¬ 
less  nationals.  Non-uniformed 
persons  cannot  move  about  after 
dark. 

Mr.  Baillie  regards  as  satis¬ 
factory  the  compromise  plan  set 
up  in  Tokyo  where  travel  priv¬ 
ileges  were  accorded,  permission 
to  wear  a  uniform  extended  and 
a  press  hostel  providing  rooms, 
food  and  suppli^,  set  up  in  the 
International  Press  Club. 

These  essentials  are  otherwise 
unobtainable.  No  planes  other 
than  Allied  military  craft  may 
fly  in  Japan  and  certain  parts 
of  China.  Utter  desolation  pre¬ 
vails  in  large  cities  with  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  housing  except  for 
shacks  and  military-occupied 
hotels  or  buildings.  Japanese 
business  residents  have  to  leave 
for  isolated  country  dwellings 
each  afternoon. 

“I  would  have  had  to  take  a 
12-day  steamer  trip  to  Chung¬ 
king  had  I  not  been  able  to  get 
military  transport  aboard  a 
B-2S,'’  Mr.  BaiUie  explained  to 
illustrate  the  siteation. 

In  China,  the  exchange  situa- 
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tiun  is  chaotic,  with  rates  rang¬ 
ing  to  150,000  to  1  for  “puppet” 
currency  and  800  to  1  for  gov¬ 
ernment  currency.  Bands  of 
armed  Japanese  ex-soldiers  are 
seen  around  Shanghai.  These 
scrounge  for  a  living,  lounge  in 
streets,  and  represent  a  poten¬ 
tial  for  new  troubles. 

The  Chinese  situation  facing 
correspondents  arose  from  the 
decision  of  General  Strate- 
meyer  to  disaccredit  all  news¬ 
men.  A  month’s  extension,  ex¬ 
piring  in  mid-November,  was 
granted.  Unless  further  exten¬ 
sion  is  authorized  there  will  be 
trouble  for  the  newsmen,  Mr. 
Baillie  forecasts. 

General  MacArthur’s  own  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  Potsdam  prin¬ 
ciples  installed  the  free  press 
in  Japan.  Before  establL^ing 
press  freedom  the  American 
military  leader  called  on  Mr. 
Baillie  to  present  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  basic  needs. 

Mr.  Baillie’s  chief  insistence 
was  on  equal  access  to  news, 
previously  impossible  as  Domei 
had  the  “inside,”  and  on  equal 
rights  of  transmission.  Previ¬ 
ously  transmission  facilities 
were  controlled  by  the  Japanese 
Imperial  Cable  and  Telegraph 
Company.  Mr.  Baillie’s  sugges¬ 
tions  were  passed  on  to  the 
Japanese  in  an  official  Army 
memo  issued  by  Brig.  Gen.  L.  A. 
Diller,  and  the  U.P.  official  noted 
some  of  the  phrases  were  from 
his  summary. 

Indicative  of  the  fact  that 
freedom  is  in  safe  hands  is  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  publishers 
had  the  nervp  to  defy  Domei 
and  set  up  their  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Baillie  noted. 

No  Home  Delivery 

There  are  no  home-delivered 
newspapers  in  Tokyo,  as  there 
are  no  homes.  Newspapers  are 
sold  on  the  streets,  and  appear 
only  in  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon.  Sundown  brings 
darkness,  and  before  then 
Tokyo’s  workers  are  heading  for 
suburban  dwellings,  shacks  or 
retreats  in  the  hills. 

Newsmen  in  Japan  have  re¬ 
ceived  authorization  to  purchase 
jeeps  from  the  American  mili¬ 
tary,  he  reported. 

In  going  to  China,  passport 
obstacles  were  tossed  in  Mr. 
Baillie’s  lap.  He  did  not  bother 
to  have  his  pasroort  visaed  be¬ 
fore  going  to  China,  but  ad¬ 
mitted  such  action  was  “taking 
a  chance”  and  could  lead  to 
prison. 

The  Oriental  trip  was  Mr. 
Baillie’s  fourth  wartime  tour. 
He  was  in  London  when  war 
broke  out,  visited  the  front  in 
Sicily  in  1943  and  the  Western 
front,  including  Aachen,  in  1944. 
Before  the  war  his  trips  so  co¬ 
incided  with  major  news  breaks, 
from  being  in  Rome  when  Mus¬ 
solini  declared  war  on  Ethiopia 
to  his  presence  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  when  fighting  started,  that 
he  gained  a  reputation  for  being 
at  trouble  spots. 


VISITING  IN  CHINA 

On  her  recent  return  engagement 
in  China  os  an  NBC  reporter,  Mrs. 
Irene  Kuhn  met  an  old  friend, 
Clyde  Farnsworth  oi  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  at  Kuxuning. 

Guild  Seized  'Dlegal' 
Union,  Hanson  Argues 

Testimony  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  complaint 
against  the  New  Bedford  ( Mass.) 
Standard  -  Times  following  dis¬ 
missal  of  several  circulation  de¬ 
partment  employes  last  Febru¬ 
ary  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Trial  Examiner  Robert  Gates  of 
the  Boston  Region,  NLRB. 

At  the  recent  hearings.  Elisha 
Hanson,  attorney  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  argued  that  the  guild  had 
merely  taken  over  a  “company 
union”  which  had  been  formed 
without  the  publisher’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  Former  executives  of  the 
paper,  he  asserted,  set  up  organ¬ 
izations  embracing  district  men 
and  carrier  boys.  Also  unknown 
to  the  publisher,  he  stated,  there 
was  a  “kitty”  built  with  assess¬ 
ments  on  carrier  boys  "for  the 
payment  for  broken  windows” 
and  other  such  claims.  No  ac¬ 
counting  was  ever  made  to  the 
newspaper,  he  said. 

A  short  time  after  the  new 
groups  were  formed,  Hanson 
told  the  examiner,  the  guild  or¬ 
ganized  in  New  Bedford,  taking 
in  the  members  of  the  other  or¬ 
ganizations  and  electing  the 
same  officers.  The  guild,  he 
argued,  couldn't  purify  what  was 
actually  a  company  union. 

The  guild  charged  that  a 
series  of  firings  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  by  the  newspaper  to 
break  up  the  union. 


Wisconsin  Daily  Is  50 

The  Waukesha  ( Wis. )  Daily 
Freeman  observed  its  silver  an¬ 
niversary  Nov.  1.  Its  weekly 
counterpart,  the  Waukesha  Free¬ 
man,  was  established  86  years 
ago  last  April.  The  Daily  Free¬ 
man  in  1920  took  the  place  of 
the  Daily  Herald,  which  was 
published  for  18  months,  and 
combined  the  Herald,  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  Dispatch  and  the  Weekly 
Freeman. 


News  Leaving 
Spain  Freely, 
Soys  AFs  Foltz 

Outgoing  news  has  been  “ab¬ 
solutely  free"  of  censorship  in 
Spain  since  the  Spring  of  1944, 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this 
week  by  Charles  S.  Foltz,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  bureau  in  Madrid 
for  the  Associated  Press,  who 
has  just  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

However,  Foltz  said,  the  do¬ 
mestic  press  is  still  heavily  cen¬ 
sored  and  string  correspondents 
for  foreign  newspapers  and  news 
agencies  still  do  not  feel  free  to 
give  all  the  news. 

The  Spanish  press  was  vio¬ 
lently  pro-Axis  during  the  war, 
Foltz  said,  and  to  some  extoit 
that  attitude  still  exists. 

Censorship  of  foreign  news¬ 
men  was  “terrible,”  he  declared, 
before  the  change  early  in  1944, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ger- 
naan  and  Italian  newsmen. 

DNB's  Activities 

"The  German  news  agency 
DNB,  for  instance,”  said  Foltz, 
“used  to  send  its  service  regu¬ 
larly  to  Portugal  and  South 
American  countries,  and  very 
often  Spanish  propaganda  would 
turn  up  in  those  countries  under 
a  DNB  signature. 

“At  the  same  time,  American 
and  British  newspaper  men 
found  most  of  the  important 
news  sources  closed  to  them,  and 
what  news  they  were  able  to  un¬ 
cover  was  heavily  censored.  We 
were  permitted  to  send  out 
stories  about  bull  fighting. 
Franco’s  .speeches  went  out  free¬ 
ly.  But  even  the  material  in  the 
censored  Spanish  press  could 
not,  for  the  most  part,  be  sent 
out  of  the  country. 

“Since  the  lifting  of  censor¬ 
ship  in  1944  communications 
have  been  entirely  free.  The 
measure  was  approved  by  For¬ 
eign  Minister  de  Lequerica,  who 
calculated  that  no  amount  of 
true  fact  sent  abroad  could  pos¬ 
sibly  create  so  bad  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Spanish  government 
as  the  maligning  fictions  pub¬ 
lished  in  other  countries.” 

Foltz,  who  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  Madrid  AP  manager 
by  A1  West,  was  head  of  the 
bureau  from  1941.  He  joined  AP 
in  1933. 
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"didn't*  -Hurt  a  \  * 


Ol'R  YOlN<;  KRIKND  means  exactly  tliat.  He  wasn’t  Iniit  a 
liit.  And  wliat  happened  tu  liini  is  now  the  rule  — not  the 
exception. 

For  ttnlay  dentists  — as  well  as  physicians  and  surgeons  — 
have  at  their  disposal  many  safe  and  effective  pain  pre¬ 
ventives. 

These  merciful  preparations  fall  into  two  tyiu's.  final- 
ffvsics  w  hich  arc  used  to  reduce  pain,  and  anvsthrtirs  w  hich 
are  used  to  abolish  all  sensation. 

Whichever  type  your  dentist  or  physician  decides  is  indi¬ 
cated.  you  can  know  that  his  methods  and  understanding 
of  pain  prevention  represent  almost  incredible  progress  in 
re<‘ent  vears.  They  are  a  far  cry  indeed  from  the  efTt>rt  of 


Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  first  discovered  the  anesthetic 
effects  of  nitrous  oxide  hack  in  1800. 

Hegardless  of  the  type  of  pain  preventive  which  may  he 
s«‘lected  to  meet  your  requirements,  you  may  be  increasinglv 
confident  of  its  purity  and  effectiveness. 

For  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  who  make  arws- 
thftics  and  anal/n-sics  now  have  available  to  them  a  wide 
variety  of  scientifically  produced  synthetic  organic  chem¬ 
icals  from  which  to  select  their  raw  materials.  The  qualitv 
and  potency  of  these  chemicals  are  of  assured  uniformitv 
because  they  arc  man-made  under  strict,  scientific  control. 
And.  untiring  research  is  continually  increasing  the  number 
available  for  use  in  the  prevention  of  pain. 


Many  of  today’ »  synthetic  ornunic  chemicals  were  denlofted  throiiifh  research  hy  C.ARHtDE  AND  ('.ARBON  CHEMICALS 
Corporation,  More  than  160  of  these  chemicals  are  now  produced  as  rate  materials  for  industry  by  this  one  Unit  of  VCC. 

Among  these  are  diethylethanolamine  used  by  pharmaceutical  nuinufacturers  ns  an  intermediate  in  the  preparation  of 
norocaine  so  familiar  to  dental  practice  .  .  .  iwetic  anhydride  used  in  the  synthesis  of  aspirin  and  other  analgesics  .  .  . 
and  others  like  ethyl  ether,  ethanol,  dichlorethyl  ether,  dimethylethanolamine,  and  methyldiethanolamine,  which  serve 
in  important  ways  in  the  preparation  of  pain  preventives. 

FRIEt  If  you’d  like  a  full  color  reproduction  of  this  painting,  without  advertising,  write  UNION  CARBIDE,  Dept.  J  -11,  New  York  City. 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  fTTH  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 

AUOn  AND  IMTAU-  El«elr#  M«taUurf(iral  Company,  Haynea  Stellite  Company,  Kemet  Laboratorlea  Company,  Inc.,  Unile4  Statea  Vanadinm  Corporation 
CNiMKAli  —  CarbMa  and  Carbon  Chomicala  CorporaUoa  PIASTKS  —  Bakclite  Corporation  ELICTIODISr  CAfflONS  A  lATTIKIES—  National  Carkon  Company*  Iac. 

INOUSTIIAL  GASIS  AND  CARAIDIS— The  Linde  Air  Products  Company,  The  Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Company,  The  Prcat-O-Llte  Company,  lac. 


NEW  BUSINESS 

Yule  Photos  Copy 
Seen  Timely  Now 

By  Frank  E.  Fshlmon 


THIS  PIECE  should  have  been 

written  and  released  around 
September,  but  at  .that  time, 
none  of  us  knew  what  supplies 
used  by  photographers  would  be 
available  for  the  remaining 
months  of  this  year. 

From  several  friends,  who  op* 
erate  photographic  studios,  we 
learn  that  they  now  have  suffl* 
dent  “manpower  and  woman 
power”  an^  enough  plates, 
films,  and  all  the  other  supplies 
to  fill  any  orders  placed  with 
them  for  Christmas  delivery. 
The  deadline  is  about  Dec.  15— 
that’s  the  last  date  on  which 
prospects  can  be  promised  de¬ 
livery  of  photographs  as  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts. 

This  reporter  has  never  fav¬ 
ored  short,  “quickie"  campaigns 
for  any  classification  of  retail 
prospects.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions,  and  the  campaign 
Idea  that  follows  is  one  of  them. 
Yet,  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
continuous  campaign  cannot  be 
sold  to  any  prospect  that  uses 
your  paper  during  the  coming 
six  weeks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  “sampler”  campaign  may  be 
Just  the  tool  you  need  to  make 
a  twelve-month  sale  for  1946. 

What  Groups  Should  Bo  Sold 

From  one  of  our  friends,  who 
now  runs  three  ads  each  week, 
six  inches,  single  column,  we 
obtained  a  consumer  prospect 
list  that  forms  the  basis  of  the 
campaign. 

Here  it  is:  1st — Returning  vet¬ 
erans.  2nd — Children's  pictures 
for  returning  veteran  fathers. 
3rd — Pictures  of  parents  and  re¬ 
turning  veterans  and  other  rela¬ 
tives.  4th — Pictures  of  almost 
any  one  who  decides  to  spend 
from  $1.00  to  $5.00  per  gift. 

These  four  classifications  of 
prospects,  plus  fecial  services, 
such  as  the  taking  of  wedding 

ictures  and  pictures  of  conven- 

ons,  graduation  classes,  or 
other  groups  give  you  the  basis 
of  the  schedule  that  should  be 
run. 

Returning  ueterane.  Every 
day,  one,  or  a  dozen,  or  in  our 
laiver  cities,  hundred  of  vet¬ 
erans  are  returning  home  for  a 
good  long  rest.  Urge  them  to 
have  a  picture  taken  before  they 
discard  their  uniform  and  deco¬ 
rations,  if  any.  This  copy  should 
be  written  to  interest  the  vet¬ 
eran,  as  well  as  his  relatives. 
In  most  instances,  the  mother, 
father,  sister,  brother,  or  wife 
will  sell  the  soldier,  or  sailor 
the  idea  of  having  the  picture 
made.  Tl^  want  it  more  than 
he  does.  The  picture  is  a  price¬ 
less  heirloom  for  the  family — as 
time  passes,  the  veteran's  chil¬ 
dren  will  treasure  it 

Children  of  veterans.  Almost 
every  day,  we  see  news  pictures 
of  a  soldier  returning  to  the 
States,  greeting  his  wife,  and 
seeing  for  the  first  time  his  own 
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child.  Some  of  these  pictures 
raise  a  lump  in  your  throat. 
Write  headlines  to  attract  the 
young  mother.  Put  all  of  these 
ads  on  the  local  news,  or 
woman’s  pages. 

Group  pictures  of  veterans 
and  families.  Have  you  ex¬ 
amine  closely  any  of  the  many 
group  pictures  that  you  have  in 
your  own  paper?  Notice  the 
pride  of  the  mother,  father, 
brothers,  and  other  relatives. 
Direct  your  headlines  at  the 
mother  and  father.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  worrit  for 
the  past  three  years.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  prayed  and 
written  most  of  the  letters  to 
their  boys  and  girls.  What  finer 
gift  would  any  other  members 
of  the  family  want  than  a  group 
picture  of  the  veteran  with 
father,  mother,  sisters,  or 
brothers,  or  wives  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Pictures  as  Christmas  gifts. 
Because  of  the  shortages  of  film, 
lates,  and  other  supplies,  mil- 
ons  of  Americans  in  the  past 
three  years  have  passed  up  the 
Idea  of  using  pictures  of  them¬ 
selves  as  Christmas  gifts.  Many 
have  forgotten  the  urge  to  give 
this  kind  of  present.  For  this 
civilian  group  of  prospects, 
write  headlines  something  like 
these:  “Finest  Christmas  gift 
of  all — your  own  photograph." 
“Photographs  are  lifetime 
gifts.” 

The  last  classification  of  pros¬ 
pects  covers  weddings,  conven¬ 
tions.  local  club  meetings,  gradu¬ 
ations.  in  fact,  any  group  where 
ten.  or  more,  persons  are 
brought  together. 

Copy  Schedule 

Because  of  the  time  involved 
— about  six  weeks — we  suggest 
that  the  campaigns  be  laid  out  to 
run  five  days  each  week.  Use 
the  first  theme  for  Monday,  the 
second  for  Tuesday,  etc.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  ad.  a  set  para¬ 
graph  should  be  run,  warning 
prosi>ects  that  the  time  is  short, 
first  come,  first  served.  BUT, 
any  one  who  has  a  sitting  be¬ 
fore  Dec.  15  will  be  guaranteed 
delivery  of  his  order  by  Dec.  22. 
or  whatever  deadline  date  is 
fixed  by  the  photographer. 

The  size  of  the  ads  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  courage  of  the 
salesman  who  sells  the  campaign 
and  the  money  that  the  prospect 
feels  he  can  invest  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  To  start  the  argument, 
we  suggest  that  it  be  offered  on 
the  basis  of  30  inches  a  week; 
that’s  six  inches,  single  column, 
five  days  a  week.  If  you  can’t 
sell  six  inches,  keep  dropping 
until  you  reach  the  minimum, 
which  is  two  Inches  daily,  five 
days  a  week. 

Cap  the  idea  be  sold  in  two 
inches  daily?  We  think  so,  but 
the  average  prospect  is  more 


likely  to  buy  the  six-inch  sched¬ 
ule  than  the  two-inch  daily  pro¬ 
gram. 

If  you  can  sell  10  inches  daily 
and  add  half-tone  illustrations, 
go  to  it.  This  will  work  faster; 
and  if  the  photographer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  the  half-tones  and 
selects  pictures  from  his  library 
that  fit  the  themes,  you  will 
have  one  of  the  finest  campaigns 
you  have  ever  run. 

Any  photographer  who  uses 
this  intensive  campaign  should 
be  a  very  easy  sale  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  three  -  times  -  a  -  week 
schedule  in  1946.  Time  and 
again,  we  have  seen  quick,  well- 
developed  campaigns  literally 
“pull  their  heads  off”;  but  the 
salesman  handling  the  account 
forgot  to  immediately  offer  a 
full  year’s  program  of  follow¬ 
up  copy.  'The  time  to  get  a 
retailer  on  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  of  retail  advertising  is 
when  he  is  running  a  short 
schedule,  not  when  the  ads  have 
run  and  he  starts  to  add  up  his 
weekly  bills  for  space  used. 

lime  is  short  if  you  want  to 
do  some  photographer  a  real 
favor.  This  campaign  should  be 
sold  Monday,  or  Tuesday,  of 
next  week. 

(No.  160  in  a  series) 
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Retailers  Find  Use  for 
'Dealer  Helps'  in  Ads 

A  majority  of  retailers  wel¬ 
come  “dealer  helps"  from  manu¬ 
facturers  for  use  in  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  in  other 
ways,  according  to  a  Meyer  Both 
Co.,  New  York,  survey  on  “Co- 
ooerative  Advertising.”  Of  the 
203  retail  stores  locate  through¬ 
out  the  country  participating  in 
the  study,  82V^%  signified  that 
they  “favor  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  material  usually 
supplied  by  manufacturers  and 
jobbers.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  on 
whether  or  not  they  used  “suit¬ 
able  advertising  copy  and  art¬ 
work  in  the  stores’  newspaper 
space  supplied  by  these  ven¬ 
dors,”  87%  of  the  retailers  an¬ 
swered  “yes.”  Some  qualified 
their  replies  with  statements 
such  as  “provided  it  is  flexible, 
high  standard  material.”  “Use 
copy  but  rarely  ever  find  art¬ 
work  furnished  by  manufac¬ 
turers  suitable”  and  “Many  in¬ 
stances  space  to  be  used  is  too 
large — out  of  proportion  with 
sales  possibilities.” 

Over  70%  of  the  retailers  crit¬ 
icized  the  dealer  helps  as  “not 
keyed  to  retail  language,”  and 
76%  indicated  that  the  use  of 
dealer  material  would  soar  if 
prepared  with  “the  retail  touch.” 

Cooperative  advertising  ( share 
the  cost  basis )  was  approved 
by  97%  of  the  rtailers  inter¬ 
viewed. 

■ 

Nazi  Editor  Seized 

Allied  authorities  in  Shanghai 
arrested  last  week  Dr.  Claus 
Mehnert.  Nazi  editor  and  edu¬ 
cator.  Mehnert  was  editor  of 
the  Nazi  publication  Twentieth 
Century  and  until  1941  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  At  last 
report,  he  was  being  held 
aboard  an  American  warship  in 
Shanghai  harbor. 


Urges  Industry 
To  Use  More 
Institutionols 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Nov.  5 — In¬ 
stitutional  advertising — in  which 
industry  tells  the  people  ab^t 
itself  and  what  it  stands  for— 
is  a  job  for  dollars  and  not  for 
the  pennies  left  over  from  the 
budget  devoted  to  advertising 
the  industry’s  products. 

That  was  the  message  given  75 
St.  Paul  business  leaders  re¬ 
cently  at  a  luncheon  addressed 
by  Robert  York,  Chicago,  acting 
western  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

Industry,  he  said,  can  create  a 
“favorable  climate” — better  em¬ 
ploye  relations,  the  respect  of 
the  community  in  which  the  i^ 
dustry  is  situated  and  national 
goodwill  —  through  institutional 
advertising. 

“Industry  must  tell  the  public 
what  it  stands  for,”  York  told 
the  businessmen  attending  the 
luncheon,  sponsored  by  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
“in  terms  of  the  individual,  his 
job,  his  family  and  community. 

“Industry,  until  recently,  hu 
never  agreed  on  what  to  say  in 
its  own  behalf,  has  never  clari¬ 
fied  the  issues  and  organized  its 
arguments.” 

In  his  talk  on  “Industry  and 
Public  Opinion,”  York  pointed 
out  that  labor  unions  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  value  of  advertising 
to  bring  their  story  before  the 
public.  He  called  upon  industry 
to  make  greater  use  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising. 

■ 

Ardmore  Daily  Raises 
Fund  for  Disabled  Vet 

Ardmore,  Okla.,  Nov.  5— The 
Ardmore  Daily  Ardmoreite  is 
sponsoring  a  drive  to  raise  a 
trust  fund  of  $25,000  for  Sgt. 
Elmer  Morriss,  young  Ringling, 
Okla.  soldier  who  lost  both  legs, 
his  right  arm,  his  left  eye,  a 
finger  from  his  remaining  hand 
and  wounds  about  the  neck  and 
face  In  the  battle  of  the  Bulge. 

The  fund  will  be  administered 
by  a  conunittee  of  five  southern 
Oklahoma  citizens  and  will  be 
U8<^  to  build  and  furnish  a  home. 


WORTHWHILE 

EMPLOYMEHT 

INFORMATIOH 

E^ditor  &  Pobliihar  Help  Wanted 
Adi  are  rendering  a  practical  aad 
worthwhile  eerrice  in  proTidiaf 
newspapers  and  associated  interests 
with  experienced  workers. 

How  well  the  job  la  done  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  letter 
from  an  official  of  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Airway  Systems: — 

“We  have  had  excellent  resulti 
from  our  Editor  &  Publisher  Help 
Wanted  Ada  and  are  now  in  contact 
with  Keveral  men  who  look  like 
they  are  just  what  we  need.  Many 
thanks  for  your  cooperation  aad 
any  time  we  can  helji,  just  girs  as 
a  whistle." 

Road  E.  $1  P.  H*lp  Waatod  Ads 
For  Profit 

Uso  Thooi  Per  Rosaitt 
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Now  fmuttn  in 
70  Top  Ntwspmus 


b  the  face  of  newsprint  shortages»when  there  is  only  room  for  ur  >  If  '  ''Mwf 

the  best"Manninf’s  original  viewpoint,  keen  insight  into  cur- 

rent  affairs,  and  unique  humor  are  winning  and  holding  new  -m 

readers  by  the  millions.  /  TIa  a 

Month  after  month,  the  list  of  newspapers  featuring  the  Reg  /  j, 

Kbnning  news-analysis  csurtoons  continues  to  grow  at  an  ever-  ^ 

increasing  rate.  j  j 

Are  you  overlooking  a  bet?  Sonw  territories,  on  an  excki- 
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I  Phoenix,  Ariaona. 
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*  prkes  on  the  Manning  Cartoons.  (  )2-col.  (  )3-Col. 
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Cassidy  Summarizes 
After  Industry  Tour 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  5 — Lack  from  Washington.  That  situa* 
of  more  forthright  action  by  tion  is  general,  you  might  say. 


Washington  coupled  with  the 
tardiness  of  U.  S.  labor  in  get¬ 
ting  back  into  civilian  Jobs  are 
holding  up  reconversion. 

Such  are  the  studied  impres¬ 
sions  of  one  who  has  Just  had  a 
30-day  eloseup  look  at  American 
industry  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great 
Lakas  to  the  Gulf  States.  He  is 
Morley  Cassidy,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  who  was  one 
of  a  score  of  U.  S.  newspapermen 
touring  the  nation’s  industrial 
centers  under  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  trip  began  in  Washington 
Oct.  1  and  landed  back  in  the 
Capital  Nov.  1.  Twenty  major 
stops  were  made  and  70  plants 
representing  about  30  different 
industries  were  visited.  Total 
mileage  covered  was  7,800,  all 
of  it  by  air  under  TWA  auspices, 
with  one  lone  train  ride,  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Free  to  Ferret  Pacts 

NAM  arranged  the  itinerary 
as  a  means  of  enabling  newspa¬ 
pers  to  get  firsthand  information 
on  reconversion  problems,  the 
reporters  being  bound  in  no  way 
to  ferret  facts  or  slant  informa¬ 
tion  favorable  to  management, 
capital,  or  NAM  itself.  News 
agencies  and  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  paid  all  expenses  of  their 
reporters.  Nineteen  men  started 
on  the  cavalcade;  three  dropped 
out  along  the  way. 

While  not  pretending  to  speak 
for  his  colleagues  on  the  trip, 
Cassidy  said  he  believed  his 
views  to  be  typical  of  the  ma¬ 
jority. 

“On  a  trip  of  this  kind.”  he 
said,  “there  is  one  outstanding 
impression:  and  that  is  the  inter¬ 
locking  aspects  of  U.  S.  industry, 
each  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  other.  And  surveying 
this  interlocking  relationship,  it 
does  seem  right  now  that  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  months  before 
reconversion  really  gets  under 
way.” 

*^0  sources  of  major  com¬ 
plaint  were  heard  cverywheM, 
mM  Cassidy:  (1)  the  difficulty 
of  Atting  labor,  and,  (2)  con- 
fudan  over  wage  price  ratios. 
ClMiler  A.  Bowles,  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  Just  about  summed  it 
up,  sold  Cassidy,  whan  he  told 
correopondents  in  Washington 
on  the  last  day  of  the  tour  that 
the  country  has  got  to  get  back 
to  a  freo  oompetltiva  astern  be¬ 
fore  it  can  go  ahead. 

“As  to  my  own  personal  im¬ 
pressions,”  continued  Cassidy, 
“it  seems  that  we  have  become 
accustomed  through  die  war. 
years  to  looking  to  Washington 
for  the  settlement  of  our  prob¬ 
lems.  Over  and  over  we  heard, 
“We  don’t  see  how  we  can  revise 
wages  until  we  see  how  prices 
are  going.’  It  was  patent  every¬ 
where  me  U.  S.  bustneas  men 
are  delsorlng  making  moves  of 
any  kind  awaiting  some  word 


universal. 

"There  is  the  feeling,  too,  that 
Washington  is  slow:  that  official 
Washington  could  q>ur  things  up 
if  only  they  would  take  more 
vigorous  hold.  That,  too,  is  a  imi- 
versal  feeling,  as  we  reporters 
found  it." 

Regarding  the  physical  aspects 
of  reconversion,  Cassidy  re¬ 
ported  American  industry  has 
taken  it  handsomely  in  full 
stride.  Due  to  the  way  the 
original  setup  was  preserved, 
and  reconversion  plans  prepared 
long  in  advance,  many  plants 
have  turned  from  making  battle¬ 
ships  to  saucepans  almost  over¬ 
night. 

"It  almost  takes  your  breath 
away  to  see  how  our  industrial 
leaders  have  accomplished  the 
changeover,”  observ^  Cassidy. 

“The  log-jam  which  is  holding 
up  progress,”  he  continued, 
“seems  to  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  Because  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  mentioned  previous¬ 
ly,  there  is  at  present  an  inabil¬ 
ity  to  get  materials.  In  the 
Packard  plant,  for  example, 
they  are  awaiting  rubber  insu¬ 
lation  for  instalment  behind 
dashboards.  Hiey  can’t  go  ahead 
until  they  get  that  rubber. 

“Many  of  these  scarcities  are 
due  either  to  strikes  somewhere 
back  along  the  line,  or  an  in¬ 
ability  to  get  raw  materials.  In 
many  plants  the  problem  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  one  of  inability 
to  get  labor.” 

Labor  Picture  Distresoing 

The  labor  situation  is  one  of 
the  most  distressing  aspects  of 
the  entire  situation,  related  Cas¬ 
sidy.  Everywhere  it  is  in  high 
demand:  Jobs  waiting  by  the 
thousands.  Industrial  leaders 
say  they  are  unable  to  explain 
where  toelr  labor  has  gone. 

“One  glaring  outstanding 
fact,”  said  Cassidy,  “is  this 
plenty  of  Jobs  and  scarcity  of 
workers.  Many  men  seem  to 
be  shopping  around,  looking  for 
the  highest  possible  wages,  not 
willing,  to  sign  on  for  work  un¬ 
less  they  can  get  wartime  scales 
of  pog.  Apparently  a  lot  of  re¬ 
turn!^  servloemen  are  slow 
about  resuaaing  their  old  Jobe. 

“Until  aasB  get  down  to  week, 
until ilM  can  reolga  themselves 
to  the  ract~the  beacetime  wages 
are  not  as  high  as  wartime 
wages,  until  the  whole  price  sit¬ 
uation  is  stabilized — it  J\ist 
doesn’t  seem  that  we  are  going 
to  get  very  far  back  along  the 
road  to' recovery.” 


Hsorst  History  Awards 

Hearst  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  this  week  launched 
the  annual  William  Randolph 
Hearst  American  History  Awards 
competition  for  high  school 
students  in  13  American  cities, 
induding  New  York.  An  over¬ 
all  total  of  $25,000  in  Victory 
Bonds  will  be  posted  as  prizes. 


CONVERSATION  IN  VIENNA 


Dr.  Karl  Reimer.  right  chancellor  of  the  Austrian  Provincial  Govern* 
ment  is  interviewed  by  two  U.  S.  correspondents  in  Vieima:  Josef 
Israels  11  (left)  of  the  International  News  Service,  and  Seymeor 
Freidin  (center)  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


U.  P.  Ex-PW  One-Man  Bureau 


THE  gates  of  Billibid  prison 

opened  for  the  first  time  when 
MacArthur’s  armies  knocked 
aside  Jap  resistance  in  the 
Philippines;  in  a  manner  of 
speaking  they  opened  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  when  Franz  Weissblatt, 
United  Press  correspondent  who 
was  prisoner  there  three  years, 
began  to  communicate  by  fea¬ 
ture,  letter  and  telephone  some 
of  the  11,000  names  of  men  who 
passed  through  the  prison  dur¬ 
ing  those  years. 

For  Weissblatt  himself  the 
gates  opened  finally  Just  over 
three  weeks  ago  when  he  walked 
— walked — out  of  the  Howital 
for  Special  Surgery  in  New  York 
City  with  only  the  one-inch 
shortening  of  his  right  leg  and 
grooves  chiseled  in  his  lean  face 
by  hardship  to  remind  his 
friends  of  Jap  barbarity  to 
prisoners. 

His  own  prison  memories  he 
retained  as  a  newspaperman — 
at  first,  for  one  of  the  bi^eet 
scoops  of  the  war  to  be  killed 
by  censorship,  then  during  his 
hospitalization  in  the  U.  S.,  for 
answers  to  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  families  who  have  written, 
’phoned  or  visited  him  for  hope 
that  their  servicemen  might  be 
living  or  for  information  about 
their  deaths.  He  has  sent  out  at 
least  1,000  letters,  he  told  E.  k  P.. 
the  most  recent  about  three 
weeks  ago. 

Wh«j  Billibid  was  freed  the 
UjP.  man  had  ready  for  cabling 
data  on  more  than  11,000  per¬ 
sons:  tlM  810  alive  that  morning; 
the  persons  he  knew  to  be  dead 
listed  by  states  with  names,  units 
and  devils  of  death;  and  the 
names,  hometowns,  units,  prob¬ 
able  destinations  of  prisoners 
who  had  passed  through  Billi¬ 
bid.  Crippled  by  a  Jap  bullet 
and  lack  of  m^ical  care,  he 
gathered  some  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  men  themselves, 
some  indirectly  and  later  details 
from  the  prison  grapevine. 

Keeping  the  listing  was  a 
“purely  selfish  project,”  he  said, 
“something  to  do  to  keep  my 
mind  busy  and  I  did  have  in 
mind  that  it  would  have  been  a 
beat.”  when  censorship  regula¬ 
tions,  of  which  he  had  known 


nothing  in  prison,  kept  him  from 
sending  out  even  the  list  of 
those  who  were  alive,  he  and 
another  U.P.  man  who  arrived 
with  the  troops  figured  out  a 
system  to  get  some  of  the  names 
on  the  wires.  They  got  the  sur¬ 
vivors  to  say  something,  any¬ 
thing  they  could  quote,  such  as 
“Tm  going  to  eat  pancakes  ’till 
they  run  out  of  my  ears,”  then 
filed  the  interviews  as  local 
stories. 

When  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.. 
the  War  Department  took  over 
all  his  written  data,  but  not  his 
trained  memory  which  has  since 
supplied  him  with  the  details  he 
used  in  those  thousand  letters. 

“I  kept  a  log  of  all  the  people 
who  came  through  Billibid.”  he 
explained,  “and  once  you  have 
tyrped  a  name  you  may  not  re¬ 
call  it  off  hand,  but  you  remem¬ 
ber  it  and  recognize  it  In  that 
first  two  months  especially  the 
hospital  was  a  bureau  of  iafor- 
mation.  U.  P.  loaned  me  secre¬ 
taries  and  I  answered  all  in¬ 
quiries.” 

And  now  that  his  leg  is  back 
in  line  and  the  shortening  re¬ 
duced  from  four  inches  to  one. 
he  plans  to  return  to  the  Far 
East  about  the  first  of  the  year 

“My  first  choice  is  Shanghai.” 
he  smiled,  “because  the  build¬ 
ings  are  still  standing.” 
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How  Westinghouse  STRATOVISION 
took  the  final  headache  out  of  Television  and  FM 


nVINO  ANTINNAS  .  .  .  UUvision  and  FM 
programs  will  b*  "boamod"  (lalid  linos)  from 
ground  stations  .  .  .  and  from  plano-to-plono 
(dottod  linos)  ...  for  robroadcast  to  shodod 
oroas.  14  Stratovislon  pianos,  now  boing  dovol- 
opod  by  Glonn  L.  Martin  Company,  can  cavor 
78%  of  tho  nation's  population. 


Even  before  the  war  ended,  Tele¬ 
vision  and  FM  transmitting  and 
receiving  equipment  had  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  But  a 
final  difficulty  remained— the  prob¬ 
lem  of  broadcasting  such  programs 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Because  of  the  ultra-high  fre¬ 
quencies  employed,  Television  and 
FM  waves  travel  only  in  straight, 
“line-of-sight”  direction.  They  do 
not  bend  aroimd  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  ...  as  do  those  of  standard- 
band  radio. 

This  limits  the  range  of  a  Tele- 
\ision  or  FM  station  to  a  maximum 
of  50  miles  — even  when  perched 
atop  the  tallest  building. 

A  chain  of  radio-relay  stations 
across  the  country  — or  coaxial 
cables  spanning  the  nation— have 
been  proposed  as  a  solution.  But 
these  are  terrifically  expensive  and, 
worse  yet,  cause  serious  distortion 
of  long  distance  programs. 

•  Now,  at  last,  Westinghouse  re¬ 
search  engineers  have  discovered 

iftITOI  &  fUlLISHU  Hr  Mevcwkir 


a  practical  solution  through 
“STRATOVISION”— broadcasting  Tel¬ 
evision  and  FM  programs  from 
planes  flying  six  miles  high  in  the 
stratosphere! 

At  this  altitude,  a  single  Strato- 
vision  plane  can  cover  an  area  422 
miles  in  diameter . . .  103,000  square 
miles . . .  approximately  the  com¬ 
bined  area  of  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Westinghouse  engineers  predict 
that  14  of  these  flying  broadcasting 
stations  can  transmit  4  Television 
and  5  FM  programs  simultaneously 
to  78%  of  the  nation’s  popxdation. 

The  conception  and  planning  of 
Stratovision  broadcasting  are  a 
tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  engi¬ 
neering  “know-how”  of  Westing¬ 


house  radio  technicians . . .  gained 
through  producing  $400,000,000 
worth  of  Radar  and  radio  equip¬ 
ment  for  our  armed  forces. 


HIU'S  TW  SICMT  . .  .  Stratovision  broadcast¬ 
ing,  sarving  on  aroo  of  103,000  squora  miUs,  wilf 
roquir*  only  l/50fh  a$  much  powor  os  a  SO  kilo* 
watt  ground  transmitter  covering  only  7,900 
square  miles.  That's  why  a  single  Stratevisiois 
phinu  con  easily  carry  and  power  tha  equipment- 
needed  for  simultoaeousiy  transmitting  4  Tele> 
vision  and  5  FM  programs. 
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Tune  in:  JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  -  Sunday,  2:30  pm,  EST,  NBC. 
TED  MALONE— Monday  through  Friday,  11:45  am,  EST,  American  Network 
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O.  K.  Bovard,  Famed 
Editor,  Dies  at  73 


ST.  LOUIS,  Nov.  6 — Funeral 

services  for  Oliver  Kirby  Bo¬ 
vard,  distinguished  journalist 
and  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louit  Post-Di*patch  from  1908  to 
1938,  were  held  here  today.  He 
died  here  Saturday  night  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  where  he  had 
been  ill  two  weeks  with  virus 
pneumonia  which  developed  af¬ 
ter  a  hunting  trip  by  airplane  to 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Mr.  Bovard,  73  years  old,  had 
shown  improvement  Friday  and 
Saturday,  before  suffering  a  re¬ 
lapse  Saturday  night.  He  had 
b^n  under  occasional  medical 
care  since  recovering  last  spring 
from  a  bronchial  attack,  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  persistent  fever, 
which  followed  another  Cana¬ 
dian  hunting  trip  in  the  fall  of 
1944. 

Since  retiring  from  the  Post- 
Dispatdi  in  1988,  Mr.  Bovard 
had  kept  close  to  his  96-acre  es¬ 
tate  in  St.  Louis  County,  visiting 
the  city  infrequently,  going  on 
occasional  trips  to  northern 
woods.  When  he  retired  he  was 
offered  several  impostant  execu¬ 
tive  positions  on  other  newq>a- 
pers  but  declined  them, 
■etirement  Netiee 

Mr.  Bovard’s  retirement  was 
occasioned  by  editorial  differ¬ 
ences  with  Joseph  Pulitzer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  On 
July  29,  1938,  Mr.  Bovard  posted 
a  notice  on  the  newsroom  bulle¬ 
tin  board  which  said,  in  part: 

"To  the  staff — 

"With  regret  I  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  resigned  because 
of  irreconcilable  differences  of 
opinion  with  Mr.  Pulitzer  as  to 
the  general  conduct  of  the  paper. 
...  I  recognize  and  respect  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of 
ownership  and  make  no  com¬ 
plaint." 

Joseph  Pulitzer  said  at  the 
time: 

"It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
have  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bova^.  .  .  .  Certain  honest 
differences  of  opinion  had  de¬ 
veloped  between  us.  In  the 
resi^ation  of  Mr.  Bovard,  the 
Post-Diapatch  loses  a  great  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  great  public  servant." 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
Mr.  Bovard  prepared  the  follow¬ 
ing  laconic  biography  and  left 
it  in  the  Post-Dispat^  files: 

"Bom  May  27,  18^  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Ill.,  the  son  of  Chariee 
W.  and  Hester  (Bunn)  Bovard, 
natives  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  re¬ 
spectively.  The  family  removed 
from  Springfield,  Ill.,  to  St  Louis 
in  1800.  The  father  was  a  print¬ 
er,  later  an  editorial  worker; 
for  several  years  before  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1904,  he  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

"O.  K.  Bovard’s  formal  educa¬ 
tion  ended  with  grammar 
school;  he  passed  the  entrance 
examination  for  high  school  at 
the  age  of  14,  but  was  unable  to 
go  to  high  school.  He  worked 
at  various  clerical  jobs  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  took  his  first  job 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the 
St.  Louit  Star,  in  1896.  He  joined 
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the  Post-Dispatch  staff  in  1898, 
and  was  made  city  editor  two 
years  later. 

"He  was  made  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1908,  but  in  1909  was  sent 
to  the  New  York  World  on  an  in¬ 
definite  assignment  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  training  by  direction  of 
the  elder  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
founder  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
and  then  still  directing  head  of 
the  World  and  the  Post-Dispatch. 
Mr.  Bovard  spent  a  week  with 
Mr.  Pulitzer  at  Bar  Harbor.  Me. 
At  the  end  of  10  months  in  New 
York,  he  was  offered  his  choice 
between  remaining  on  the 
World  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  returning  to  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  with  ‘increased  authority 
and  amoluments.’  He  chose  St. 
Louis  in  preference  to  ‘playing 
.second  fiddle’  to  the  man  who 
had  been  selected  for  first  place 
on  the  World. 

"He  married,  in  1902,  Miss 
Suzanne  Thompson,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Lee  Thompson  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

“His  recreations  are  farming, 
shooting  and  fishing.” 

During  his  30  years  as  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Mr.  Bovard  became  one 
of  the  country’s  outstanding 
newspapermen.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  most  self-effacing.  He 
asked  that  his  name  not  appear 
in  "Who’s  Who  in  America.” 

As  a  Post-Dispatch  editorial 
yesterday  put  it,  "he  lived  al¬ 
most  a  monastic  life,  shunning 
places  and  occasions  where  pub¬ 
lic  adulation  might  have  been 
given  him,  scorning  honors  that 
would  have  come  to  him  freely 
had  he  been  willing  to  receive 
them." 

Keen  Insight 

The  journalistic  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Bovard  are  many. 
Among  his  best  known  are  his 
direction  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
campaign  which  disclosed  the 
Teapot  Dome  Scandal:  the  ex¬ 
pos^  which  brought  about  the 
resignation  of  Federal  Judge 
George  W.  English  of  the  Elast 
St.  Louis-Danville,  Ill.,  district; 
exposure  of  the  baby  hoax  of 
Mrs.  Nellie  Muench  and  accom¬ 
plices;  padded  vote  registration 
expoM^  in  1936;  fights  on  fran¬ 
chise  and  utility  issues  in  St. 
Louis  and  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

He  brought  about  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Post-Dispatch’s 
Washington  Bureau  after  the 
paper  had  previously  depended 
on  the  affiliated  New  York 
World’s  Washington  Bureau. 

On  Nov.  7,  1918,  when  another 
St.  Louis  afternoon  newspaper 
issued  extras  on  the  United 
Press’  false  armistice  report,  Mr. 
Bovard  discredited  it.  His  paper 
told  of  nothing  but  the  wild 
downtown  celebration  brought 
about  by  the  unfounded  report. 

Mr.  Bovard  was  noted  for  his 
keen  insight  into  the  political 
and  economic  ^niflcance  of 
news.  He  consistently  played 
stories  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
page  1,  column  8,  for  he  felt  that 
this  war  was  the  opening  phase 
of  a  greater  European  war.  He 


O.  K.  Bovord 


justified  the  Russian-Finnish 
War  on  the  grounds  that  Russia 
could  not  take  chances  having  a 
“bargain  sale  state”  as  possible 
area  from  whioh  an  enemy  could 
launch  attack.  Bovard  was  known 
as  a  friend  of  organized  labor. 

“OKB" — as  he  was  known  to 
his  staff — was  a  stern  master  of 
his  newsroom,  but  was  always 
quick  to  acknowledge  conscien¬ 
tious  effort  and  enterprise.  He 
stressed  thoroughness  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  coverage  of  the  day- 
to-day  news.  He  became  known 
as  a  trainer  of  competent  news¬ 
papermen. 

In  stories  of  national  signifi¬ 
cance,  Mr.  Bovard  instructed  his 
staff  to  go  far  beyond  routine 
news  concepts.  Notable  were  his 
direction  of  the  fight  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  court-packing 
bill  in  1937,  and  the  news  presen¬ 
tation,  late  in  1931,  of  the  para¬ 
lyzing  depression. 

In  commenting  on  Bovard’s 
demands  of  his  staff,  the  St. 
Louit  Star-TTimet  said  editorially 
yesterday:  “Thoroughness  and 
fidelity  to  the  facts  were  not 
enough  for  Bovard.  Interpreta¬ 
tion — he  preferred  the  word  ex¬ 
position — was  essential.  ...  It 
was  not  enough  to  report  that 
something  had  been  done;  it  was 
always  necessary  to  add  why  it 
had  been  done,  and  to  what  ef¬ 
fect.  Reportage  to  Bovard  was 
not  chit-chat.  It  was  purpose¬ 
ful.” 

Bovard  was  known  for  his 
keen  wit  which  he  sometimes 
turned  upon  newsmen  whose 
work  fell  short  of  his  standards. 
To  a  former  theatrical  advance 
agent,  who  magnified  the  con¬ 
vivial  side  of  his  calling,  he  once 
handed  a  pay-order  and  said: 
“I  have  stood  between  you  and 
a  stage  career  long  enough.” 

The  late  Paul  Y.  Andersen, 
one  of  the  outstanding  reporters 
under  Bovard,  wrote  that  “de¬ 
spite  legends  which  dramatize 
Bovard’s  sardonic  humor  and 
cruel  wit,  the  fact  remains  that 
he  was  the  best  friend  of  every 
competent  nuui  who  ever 
worked  for  him.” 


Names  Ludlam 

George  P.  Ludlam,  formerly 
chief  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  Radio  Bureau,  has 
joined  the  Advertising  Council 
as  radio  director.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  radio  alloca¬ 
tion  plans  formerly  adminis¬ 
tered  by  OWI  but  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Council. 


Report  Stresses 
International 
Wood  Control 


Washington,  Nov.  7 — ^A  plan 
for  international  collaboration 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
world's  wood  supply,  now  con¬ 
stantly  shrinking,  has  been 
recommended  to  the  United 
Nations  Interim  Conunission  on 
Food  and  Agriculture  by  that 
body’s  technical  committee  on 
forestry  and  primary  foreit 
products,  Lyle  F.  Watts,  chief, 
Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  reported. 

Mr.  Watts  added  that  the 
committee’s  report  has  already 
been  submitted  for  preliminary 
study  to  member  nations  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza¬ 
tion  (FAO).  The  report,  which 
stresses  "the  world  is  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  inescapable  fact  that 
the  foreata— sole  source  of  wood 
— are  steadily  diminishing.”  is 
expected  to  be  given  prominent 
consideration  at  the  first  confer 
ence  of  FAO. 

Wood  Dovolopmouts 


"Coordinated  endeavor  on  an 
international  basis  could  not 
come  at  a  more  favorable 
time,”  the  report  states.  “To¬ 
day  the  world  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  developments  in 
the  use  of  wood  that  may  be 
as  revolutionary  as  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  engine  or  the 
introduction  of  technology  to 
the  farm.” 

Under  a  system  of  managed 
forestry,  employment  is  spread 
to  more  people,  the  committee 
points  out.  In  Denmark  750,- 
000  acres  of  managed  forests 
supply  employment  for  6,000 
persons,  or  one  worker  to  125 
acres.  In  Switzerland’s  public¬ 
ly-managed  forests  of  1,750,000 
acres,  10,000  full-time  and  30,- 
000  part-time  workers  are  given 
employment. 


The  committee  estimates  that 
if  forests  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  ownership,  were 
placed  under  management,  the 
1936  employment  figure  of  3,- 
750,000  workers  in  forests  and 
forest  industries  would  be 
boosted  to  6,000,000  and  the  an¬ 
nual  growth  of  wood  would 
rise  from  11  to  21  billion  cubic 
feet  a  year. 
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H«'t  watching  a  laboratory  “rainbow”  whose 
changing  color  patterns  determine  the  strength 
of  materials  used  in  the  mighty  Wright  Cyclone 
engine . . .  another  assurance  of  reliability  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  kind  of  research  that  is  helping  the 
airplane  to  remake  transportation  while  aeating 
vast  opportunities  for  you  in  the  new  age  of 
trade,  travel  and  communication. 


FItST  IN  FLIGHT 


Curtiss^Wright 

AIRPLANES  •  ENGINES  •  PROPELLERS 


Incradibla  tirataat  test  the  stamina  of 
Cuttiss  electric  propellers.  In  this  electronic 
test  cell  every  type  of  propeller  vibration 
can  be  duplicated— to  assure  the  dependa¬ 
bility  of  the  Curtiss  variable  pitch  revers¬ 
ible  propellers  that  provide  new  freedom 
from  noise,  new  braking  features  for  trans¬ 
port  planes. 


The  little  rooms  where  new  worlds  are  made 


All  scientific  progress  begins  with  a  man  sitting  quietly  in  a  room 
at  his  work  table  . . .  thinking. 

So  it  was  when  the  young  Wright  brothers,  in  the  rear  of  their 
bicycle  shop  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  drew  little  pencil  sketches  ot  a 
machine  that  would  enable  men  to  fly. 

And  so  it  is  today  at  Curtiss- Wright,  • 

where  scientists  and  engineers 


cause  of  progress  in  the  air.  Great  modern  laboratories  implement  their 
search  tor  new  and  better  ways  of  air  transportation.  From  these 
laboratories  have  come  many  remarkable  advances  which  make  it 
possible  to  bring  the  benefits  ot  faster,  more  comfortable  air  travel  to 
more  and  more  people,  at  ever-diminishing  costs. 

For  future  developments  of  the  air  age,  whatever  torm  they  may 
take,  look  to  Curtiss- Wright. 


Tawpwatwra  and  praMur*  conditions  of  the  world's  by  Curtiss  -  Wright  research  engineers  who  are  con- 
highest  air  routes  can  be  simulated  in  this  modern  sandy  striving  to  solve  the  problems  relating  to  the 
high-altitude  test  chamber  used  by  Curtiss  -Wright  extreme  altitudes  and  supersonic  speeds  ahead  in  this 
engineers  to  perfect  airaaft  engine  fuel  systems  . . .  »ge  of  flight. 

One  of  literally  hundreds  of  experiments  conduaed 
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Cowles  Station  Wins 
Praise  For  Newscasts 


Br  Iwry  Wcdkmr 

IN  CONGRESS  Um  other  day, 

Rep.  Pehr  G.  Holmes  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  interrupted  debate 
■over  radio  news  commentators 
to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of 
the  news  programs  which  the 
Cowles  station,  WOL,  has  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co. 

Referring  to  “this  splendid 
public  service,"  Mr.  Holmes  said, 
‘When  the  sponsor  and  the  ra¬ 
dio  station  Iwow  we  want  and 
appreciate  unbiased  news  they 
will  soon  demand  It  in  news 
programs  they  sponsor  and  the 
result  will  be  a  general  hand¬ 
ling  of  news  on  the  radio  com¬ 
parable  to  the  high  standards 
governing  the  news  columns  of 
our  great  newspapers." 

Newspaper  AiBUcrte  Debate 

Occasionally  in  radio  trade 
circles,  it  is  debated  whether  a 
station  which  is  a  newspaper 
affiliate,  or  one  in  which  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  has  an  active 
interest,  can  do  as  good  a  public 
service  (if  not  better)  than  a 
station  run  just  by  “radio 
people."  WOL.  being  the  key 
station  of  the  Cowles  brothers, 
who  also  publish  newspapers 
and  magazines,  set  out  to  do  a 
model  job  in  newscasting  a  few 
months  ago  and  the  comment  in 
Congress  brought  forth  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  own  account  of  what  has 
been  done  to  date.  It  gives  the 
newspaper  -  affiliate  proponents 
some  ammunition. 

Here  is  WOL’s  story: 

In  the  face  of  a  mounting  fear 
throughout  the  radio  industry 
that  radio-bom  news  listening 
would  decrease  steadily — WOL, 
Cowles  Washington  outlet,  de¬ 
cided  to  put  heavier  emphasis 
than  evar  on  news,  the  moment 
V-J  Day  had  come  and  gone. 
Realizing  that  Washington  would 
definitely  be  the  news  center  of 
the  world  for  years  to  come, 
WOL  was  fully  prepared  to  keep 
oace  with  the  mounting  interest 
in  Washington  affairs. 

Warner  Heads  Bureau 

First  step  toward  strengthen¬ 
ing  WOL’s  position  as  the  “News 
Station  of  the  Nation’s  Capital" 
was  the  founding  of  the  WOL 
Washington  Radio  News  Bureau. 
Purpose  of  this  bureau  was  to 
supplement  the  regular  wire 
services — Associated  Press  and 
United  Press — with  a  staff  of 
reporters  and  news  writers  who 
would  cover  every  facet  of  the 
Capital.  Plans  for  this  bureau 
had  been  in  the  making  ever 
since  the  purchase  of  WOL  by 
the  Cowles  brothers. 

'To  head  this  bureau,  WOL 
sought  and  found  the  services  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  top-ranking 
newsmen,  Albert  L.  Warner,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  network  radio 
correspon dent  Immediately 
upon  Warner’s  release  from  the 


Army,  where  as  a  Colonel,  he 
had  headed  a  section  of  the  War 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Public 
Relations,  he  took  up  the  task 
of  organizing  the  WOL  setup. 

Flrkt  addition  was  Russell 
Turner,  who  for  a  period  of 
years  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
United  Press  in  Washington. 
Then,  Lauren  Pope,  staff  writer 
for  the  Washington  Star,  became 
a  permanent  fixture.  Lou  Brott 
WOL  newsman  drew  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  covering  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  affairs,  and  Macon  Reed, 
Jr.,  newsman  long  associated 
with  Capitol  Hill  activities,  took 
over  all  newsgathering  on  the 
Hill.  ’These  men,  joined  with 
names  already  familiar  to  Wash¬ 
ington  audiences — Russ  Hodges, 
Billy  Repaid,  Mathew  Warren — 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  most 
elaborate  news  staff  ever  main¬ 
tained  by  an  individual  station. 
Supplementing  them  was  WOL’s 
overseas  staff — Kathryn  Cravens, 
William  Winter,  and  George 
Grimm. 

The  Cowles  management 
further  felt  that  its  radio,  like 
its  newspapers,  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  solid,  sound  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  news.  It  believed 
that  the  integrity  of  the  news 
should  be  respected;  fact  should 
be  placed  before  opinion;  people 
were  interested  in  news  for  its 
own  sake — and  for  their  own 
sake. 

Without  Slant  or  Bias 

niis  did  not  mean  that  there 
could  not  be  warmth  and  under- 
-standing  in  the  presentation  of 
the  news  and  variety  in  style 
and  the  use  of  personalities  in 
some  of  the  interpretations  of 
the  background  of  the  news. 
But  the  solid  rock  of  Cowles 
Radio  News  was  the  straight¬ 
away  account  of  facts  and  ac¬ 
tions  without  slant  or  bias,  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political,  and  without 
editorial  opinion  or  dominating 
personality. 

Out  of  this  thinking  came 
what  was  probably  the  largest 
contract  for  news  presentation 
ever  signed  in  Washington. 
This  was  General  Electric’s  two 
15-minute  news  broadcasts  heard 
daily  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  8  a.m.  and  11  p.m.  Here 
was  the  News  Bureau’s  chance 
to  write  news  as  they  saw  it  and 
to  present  it  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  An  intensive  search  was 
started  for  a  voice  that  would 
be  unidentified,  to  be  known 
only  as  General  Electric’s  “Voice 
of  Washington."  And  this  was 
no  small  task.  Newspaper  ads 
invited  applications,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  were  invited  to 
submit  names  they  thought 
suitable.  The  response  was 
amazing  and  weeks  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  screening  the  appli¬ 
cants  until  the  right  voice  was 
located.  Since  ue  response 
came  from  every  walk  of  life, 
from  cab  drivers  to  diplomats, 


nobody  could  be  ignored  and  the 
choice  had  to  be  right,  since  this 
voice  was  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  presenting  the 
news  in  a  straight-away  manner 
without  coloring  for  dramatic 
effect. 

General  Electric  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstlne  and  Osborn,  went  one 
step  further  by  completely  de¬ 
emphasizing  their  commercials. 
The  opening  commercial  ran  but 
15  seconds,  the  closing  commer¬ 
cial  but  45  seconds.  And  this 
commercial  was  written  com¬ 
pletely  in  keeping  with  the 
newscast  itself;  written  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  commercial 
became  a  news  item  of  extreme 
interest,  as  General  Electric  told 
of  the  amazing  advances  nuide 
by  science  under  wartime  pro¬ 
duction. 

Promotional  Campaign 

WOL  instituted  an  all-embrac¬ 
ing  promotional  campaign  for 
these  new-style  news  presen¬ 
tations,  employing  every  media 
to  direct  attention  to  the  new 
styling. 

With  the  new  series  launched, 
features  were  added  such  as  a 
thumbnail  profile  and  a  daily, 
mushless  sketch  of  a  Washing¬ 
tonian  on  his  birthday,  as  well 
as  a  complete  resume  of  activ¬ 
ities  to  be  covered  that  day  in 
Washington. 

It  would  be  a  fitting  finish  if 
it  were  possible  to  say  that  re¬ 
sponse  was  immediate  and  ter¬ 
rific.  Such  was  not  the  case. 
But  each  day  new  listeners  were 
weaned  away  from  other  news¬ 
casts  and  became  firm  listeners 
to  “The  Voice  of  Washington.” 
By  the  time  the  first  Hooper 
figures  became  available,  WOL 
found  that  the  ratings  of  the 
8  a.m.  period  had  jumped  180%. 

This  was  accepted  by  General 
Electric  and  the  WOL  News 
Bureau  as  convincing  proof  they 
were  on  the  right  track. 

Hborings  on  AM  Field 

FCC  policy  not  to  consider  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  newspaper  as  a 
point  against  granting  broad¬ 
cast  authority  to  an  applicant 
was  reiterated  by  several  of  the 
Commissioners  this  week,  in 
conversation  with  an  E&P  repre¬ 
sentative,  with  some  indication 
that  newspaper  applicants  might 
well  be  considered  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  applicants  in  a  given 
situation. 

Occasion  for  auctioning  the 
commissioners  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  consolidated 
hearings  (at  a  date  to  be  set) 
on  standard  radio  station  appli¬ 
cations.  Consolidation  of  the 


231  applications  for  new  statlooj 
and  tor  changes  in  aaiignmenti 
of  existing  stations  was  necetii' 
tated  by  obvious  problems  of  in* 
terference.  This  grouping  by  no 
means  indicates  that  only  one 
applicant  in  each  group  will  be 
granted  the  frequency  he  hu 
requested,  explained  Commit- 
sioner  Jett,  formerly  a  practl^ 
ing  engineer. 

In  many  cases  geographical 
separation  and  darefuUy  pUmned 
directional  antennae  patterns 
will  make  possible  granting  of 
a  single  frequency  to  a  munber 
of  stations.  Other  applications, 
such  as  those  for  the  same  fre¬ 
quency  within  the  same  town 
are  mutually  exclusive  and  a 
decision  as  to  the  quality  of 
public  service  likely  to  be  o^ 
fered  will  have  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  Commission’s  decision. 

Requesting  the  use  of  tie 
quency  550  kc  are  the  Consti¬ 
tution  Publishing  Co.,  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  the  New  Mexico  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  Feder 
ated  Publications,  Inc.,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  Pulitzer  PubdisUng 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  To  be  con¬ 
solidated  into  the  same  hearing, 
with  Radiophone  Broadcasting 
Station  WOPI,  Inc.,  BrisH 
Tenn.,  are  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Harri¬ 
sonburg,  Va.,  Booth  Radio  Sta¬ 
tions,  loc.,  Sfigiimw,  Mich, 
WJIM,  Ine.,  Lansing,  Mich., 
Montana  Broadcasting  and  Tela- 
vision  Co.,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  anil 
Caprock  Broadcasting  Co.,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Tex.,  all  of  which  have 
requested  frequency  550  kc. 

Other  frequencies  for  which 
newspaper  interests  will  have 
competition  include  1230  ke, 
which  the  Chronicle  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Marion,  Ind.,  and  two 
other  applicants  have  requested, 
and  1450  kc,  which  the  Ba; 
State  Beacon,  Inc.,  Brockton, 
Mass.,  and  three  other  applicants 
have  requested.  The  Beacon 
and  two  of  the  other  applicants 
seek  to  operate  new  stations  on 
this  frequency  in  Brockton,  the 
fourth  requests  a  new  station  in 
Boston. 

Also  included  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  hearings  as  announced 
are  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
Broadcasting  Co.,  which  with 
two  other  applicants  seeks  to 
operate  on  1340  kc  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  I^ripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc., 
Cincinnati,  which,  with  another 
Cincinnati  applicant  and  one 
from  Lexington,  Ky.,  seeks  au¬ 
thority  to  operate  on  630  kc  and 
the  Wichita  Beacon  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  which  with  four 
other  applicants  requests  to  op¬ 
erate  a  new  station  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  on  1400  kc. 
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ANPABultotin 
Advises  on 
Training  Typos 

To  help  publishers  interested 
in  increasing  the  available  sup* 

Rly  of  printers,  the  American 
ewspaper  PiibUstiers  Associa¬ 
tion  hM  issued  a  bulletin  on 
“Education  and  In-Plant  Train¬ 
ing  of  Veterans  in  the  Printing 
Trades.” 

Means  of  utilizing  the  various 
training  programs  provided  by 
federal  legislation  to  alleviate 
shortages  now  existing  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  six-page  Oct.  24 
issue,  which  is  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions  on  “Apprentice  Standards,” 
"In-Plant  Training”  and  "Educa¬ 
tion  and  Training  of  Veterans  in 
Scholls.” 

Apprentiee  Standards 
For  publishers  wishing  to 
study  or  develop  apprenticeship 
standards  formulated  and  pro¬ 
moted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  Congressional  law 
of  1987,  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which 
publishers  may  contact,  are 
listed. 

Details  of  providing  in-plant 
troiniiM  in  the  printing  trades 
through  provisions  of  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Disabled  Vet¬ 
erans  Law  vary  in  each  state, 
the  bulletin  points  out;  but  steps 
in  establishing  such  training 
that  are  nationwide  in  applica¬ 
tion  are  outlined. 

Appropriate  agencies  in  each 
state  which  issue  individual 
newspaper  plants  necessary  cer¬ 
tification  for  establishing  the  in- 
plant  training  are  listed. 

Assistance  in  preparing  the 
necessary  contract  setting  forth 
terms  of  employment,  rate  of 
pay,  duties,  etc.,  can  be  secured 
by  the  publishers  at  their  re¬ 
gional  offices  of  the  D^artment 
of  Labor,  the  bulletin  states. 

The  period  of  training  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
ranges  from  one  year  or  lass  if 
the  instruction  so  requires  up  to 
a  longer  period  determined  by 
the  veterans’  length  of  service 
in  the  armed  forces.  Veterans 
are  paid  $50  a  month  if  single, 
$75  if  they  have  dependents. 
Priatinq  Trcnle  Schools 
Disabled  veterans  are  entitled 
to  a  training  period  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  four  years  and  are  ^ven  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  $92  per 
month  if  single.  $103.50  if  mar¬ 
ried,  plus  $5.25  per  month  for 
each  dei>endent  child. 

Printing  trade  schools  certified 
by  state  derartmeats  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  are  listed  for  publishers 
who  desire  to  help  veterans  se¬ 
lect  schools  for  study  which, 
under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights, 
veterans  may  attend  for  one 
year  if  they  have  served  90  days 
or  more  in  the  armed  forces. 

Tuition  is  paid  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  which  also 
pays  additional  fees  for  each 
veteran  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$500  per  school  year.  All  tuition 
and  sundry  fees  are  paid  for  the 
disabled  veteran,  who  also  re¬ 
ceives  an  allowance  as  previ¬ 
ously  listed. 


Drops  Blue  Pencil 

Columbus.  Om  Nov.  5— De- 
claskiv  tbsM  was  "no  dssirs 
or  thouidit  of  Chnsorshipb"  Mrs. 
Maud#  MoQnat*.  ahatomaa  oi 
tho  Ohio  Slots  Board  ot'liiiusr 
Control,  has  rescinded  o  pe^ 
icy  requiring  thot  liquor  adver* 
tising  be  .submitted  to  the 
board  for  approvaL  which  pol¬ 
icy  wos  announced  last  week. 
She  aiuiounced  thot  the  board 
soon  would  invite  all  persons 
interested  in  the  preporation 
or  publication  oi  liquor  adver* 
tising  to  a  conference  on 
means  of  keeping  from  print 
any  moterial  that  might  be  ob- 
{ectionable  to  the  public. 


Cemadion  Mill 
In  Pension  Plan 

Montuzal,  Nov.  6 — ^The  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Corporation  is 
applying  to  the  Re^onal  War 
Labor  ^ard  in  Quebec  for  per¬ 
mission  to  introduce  a  pension 
plan  for  some  3,000  employes. 

Coming  under  the  plan  will  be 
employees  of  the  Wayagamack 
division.  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
the  Belgo  division.  Shawinigan 
Falls,  the  Laurentide  division, 
Grand’Mere,  and  the  Port  Alfred 
division  at  Port  Alfred,  Que., 
as  well  as  the  Woodlands  divi¬ 
sion,  Anticosti  division,  Pem¬ 
broke  division  and  head  office. 

The  plan  is  contributory  with 
respect  to  future  service  but 
wi^  respect  to  past  service,  the 
company  is  paying  the  full  cost 
of  pension  credits. 

'The  National  Syndicates  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Workers 
asked  the  mill  divisions  of  the 
company  for  a  pension  plan  in 
their  renegotiations  for  renew¬ 
ing  collective  agreements  early 
this  year.  R.  Collins,  manager 
of  the  manufacturing,  says  that 
if  approved  by  the  re^onal  War 
Labor  Board  the  plan  will  be 
effective  Dec.  15. 

s 

Allen  Getting  Ready 
To  Resume  Old  Job 

PHn.ADDJ>HiA,  Nov.  5— Coloncl 
Robert  S.  Allen,  who  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Drew  Pearson  in  a 
newspaper  column  until  he  went 
into  military  service,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  return  to  active  newspa¬ 
per  service  by  making  appear¬ 
ances  at  current  Victory  Loan 
drives. 

On  Jan.  1,  Colonel  Allen  will 
resume  his  old  Job  as  chief  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record's  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau.  He  is  still  con¬ 
valescing  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
i.ital,  Washington,  from  war 
wounds. 


New  Ad  Agency 

William  S.  Pardee,  for  15  years 
with  the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News,  and  Walter  C.  Cash,  for 
nine  years  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  have  combined  to  form 
Pardee,  Cash  &  Associates  to 
handle  general  advertising,  with 
offices  in  Hollywood. 


About  the  first  thing  a  returning  service 
man  wants  to  do  is  to  talk  to  Mom  or 
Dad  — the  wife  or  sweetheart  —  or  the 
baby!  Then  the  rush  is  on  Long  Distance 
—  and  it’s  an  extra  big  rush  right  now. 

We  are  putting  in  new  circuits  faster  than 
we  ever  did  before,  but  we  cannot  meet 
the  peak  of  the  returning  soldiers’  and 
sailors’  calls.  So  please  do  everything 
you  can  to  keep  Long  Distance  lines  clear 
for  service  men. 

Uit«n  to  "Tho  Toiophoao  Hour"  ovory  Monday  avoning  ovtr  NK 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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It  costs  less  today 
to  fly  PCA! 


FARES  CUT  AS  MUCH  AS  50% 
NEW  LOW  RATES  TO  ALL  CITIES 


SERVED  BY  PCA 


Detroit  to  Chicago 


only  $1490 


New  York  to  Pittsburgh 


oiiiy  $1495 


Washington  to  Buffoio 


New  York  to  Chicago 
or  Miiwoukee  .  . 


Knoxviile  to  Chattanooga 


Cleveiond  to  Detroit 


Washington  to  Norfoik 


Pittsburgh  to  Washington 


These  are  just  a  few  samples  of  PCA's  new  low  rates 
(all  fares  subject  to  Federal  tax). 


It  never  cost  so  little  to  get  places  so  quickly 
in  PCA's  swift,  comfortable  Copitoliners.  Re¬ 
member,  delicious  meals  ore  served  aloft  “on 
the  house/’ 


For  air  reservations  ANYWHERE,  just  phone 
or  call  at  your  city's  PCA  ticket  office. 


li^ooLd  In 


eview 


By  ProL  Roscoa  Ellard 

Graduot*  School  of  lournalioRi,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


J.  B.  Powell  Limns 
China  Excellently 

MY  TWENTY  FIVE  YEARS  IN 

CHINA  lir  John  B.  Powell.  New 

York:  MarmilUn  Company,  4}6  pp. 

THIS  is  the  most  dispassionate 

reporting  of  personal  suffering 
that  I  have  read.  Jim  Reston, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  writes 
of  objectivity  in  Scribner's  new 
book.  “The  Newspaper."  Jim 
win  find  it  in  “My  TVenty-Five 
Years  in  China."  He  and  other 
newspaper  men  will  find  also  an 
extraordinary  account  of  twen¬ 
tieth  century  China— in  a  sim¬ 
ple.  clear  newspaper  style  that 
is  equally  extraordinary. 

Here  is  the  quarter-century 
autobiography  of  the  Number 
One  enemy  of  the  Japanese,  the 
best-informed  American  journal¬ 
ist  in  the  Orient.  It  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  a  man  tortured 
by  the  Japanese  till  his  feet  be¬ 
came  gangrenous,  an  account  of 
excruciating  surgery  for  two 
and  a  half  years  to  repair  the 
damage.  It  is  told  as  unemo¬ 
tionally,  and  far  more  clearly, 
than  Caesar’s  description  of  the 
bridge  in  his  “Gallic  Wars.” 

Followed  Own  Advice 

When  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  had  a  great  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism — when  Walter  Williams 
was  dean  and  his  faculty  in¬ 
cluded  J.  B.  Powell,  author  of 
this  book;  Charles  G.  Ross,  later 
distinguished  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Silas  Bent,  later  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  man  and  au¬ 
thor;  and  Don  D.  Patterson  of 
Scripps-Howard — they  used  to 
teach,  "The  reporter  is  anony¬ 
mous.  let  the  story  tell  itself.” 
Powell  taught  it,  too,  in  those 
days.  He  practices  it  amazingly 
in  this  book. 

Facts  are  charming  things  in 
news,  especially  new  ones.  There 
are  plenty  of  facts  in  the  story 
of  American  journalism  in  China 
and  the  bestiality  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  We  need  those  facts  With¬ 
out  emotion.  Here  in  John 
Powell’s  book  is  a  good,  intellig¬ 
ible  batch  of  them. 

Priaea  Datails 

He  tells  of  the  herding  of  men 
and  women  into  one  cell  in  the 
infamous  Bridge  House  prison 
in  Shanghai.  He  was  one  of 
them.  He  tells  of  prayers  to¬ 
gether  in  a  corner  with  a  man 
who  quietly  knew  he  was  dying, 
of  men  forming  a  shield  with 
their  backs  to  a  toilet  while 
women  prisoners  in  the  cell 
used  it.  He  tells  of  the  inedible 
food,  the  blows,  the  forced  sit¬ 
ting  in  positions  that  cut  off  cir¬ 
culation  and  caused  gangrene. 
He  reports  it  as  though  he  were 
reportfng  the  procedures  which 
go  into  the  ploughing  of  a  field. 

Henry  Haskell  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  once  wisely  said. 
“News  has  to  be  written  so  that 
people  will  feel  it  and,  when 
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possible,  do  something  about  it.” 
But  when  you  have  facts  as 
packed  with  personal  tragedy 
and  historic  significance  as  these 
facts  of  John  Powell’s  “Twenty- 
Five  Years  in  China”  you  paint 
the  lily  when  you  attempt  to 
“write”  them. 

Oh  there  is  the  material  of 
philosophical  whimsy  in  the 
book.  Material  which,  coldly  as 
it  is  told,  tightens  your  throat 
in  the  reading.  Reporter  Powell 
sets  it  down  as  fact;  you  make 
of  it  what  you  will. 

On  page  one.  there  is  the 
thought  of  the  part  chance  plays 
in  a  man's  dertiny.  Powell,  in 
1916,  knew  nothing  of  China.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  journalism  at 
Missouri  considering  two  other 
positions:  a  job  with  a  trade 
journal  in  Des  Moines,  another 
with  a  newspaper  in  Atlanta. 
Walter  Williams  suggested  a 
vague  job  with  a  man  Powell 
didn’t  know  in  Shanghai  on  a 
magazine  not  yet  in  existence. 

So  Powell  went  to  China.  He 
went,  he  says,  because  a  trip  to 
the  Orient  was  too  much  for  his 
youth  to  resist.  He  became  a 
power  in  the  Orient,  the  father 
of  the  China  Trade  Act  in  Con¬ 
gress.  a  distinguished  corre¬ 
spondent.  the  proprietor  of  the 
Orient’s  most  courageous  and 
most  intelligent  magazine. 

A  woman  who  came  back  on 
the  same  ship  with  Powell  made 
a  speech  in  Connecticut.  She 
described  the  Japanese  as  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  charming  people 
with  whom  we  must  learn  to  get 
along.  After  that  speech,  an 
educated  woman  asked  me, 
“Wasn’t  it  a  horrible  mistake 
that  we  ever  returned  the  fire  at 
Pearl  Harbor?  Is  it  worth  the 
lives  we  lost  at  Bataan?” 

Factual  as  Repair  Job 

As  factually  as  though  he  were 
writing  about  a  repair  job  on  a 
wooden  Buddha.  Powell  writes 
in  this  book  of  one  episode  in 
his  two  and  a  half  years  of  sur¬ 
gery  to  recover  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  these  charming  and 
picturesque  people.  It  was  their 
treatment,  not  to  a  soldier  who 
had  been  shooting  at  them,  but 
their  treatment  of  an  American 
journalist  in  a  country  these 
quaint  little  people  had  invaded. 
Powell  writes: 

“A  flap  of  my  skin  about  four 
inches  wide  and  twelve  inches 
in  length  was  cut  loose  from 
my  ri^t  thigh  and  a  piece  of 
^in  from  my  chest  was  grafted 
on  the  exposed  wound.  Ilie  flap 
itself  was  brought  downward 
and  left  attached  just  above  the 
knee.  My  left  knee  was  bent 
and  my  left  heel  was  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  this  flap  just 
above  my  right  knee.  A  plaster 
cast  held  the  graft  tight,  with 
my  left  knee  suspended  from  a 
framework  built  above  my  bed. 
I  remained  for  six  weeks  lying 
on  my  back  in  this  position. 

“I  was  then  put  on  the  operat¬ 


ing  table  once  more.  The  flap 
was  cut  off  at  the  knee,  my  left 
leg  was  stretched  out,  and  the 
other  end  of  the  flap  was  grafted 
to  my  light  heel.  I  understood 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  down 
my  left  leg  by  force  to  encase 
both  legs  in  a  plaster  cast.  As 
a  result  of  the  second  operation 
following  the  six  weeks’  ordeal 
I  had  been  through,  I  sank  lower 
than  I  had  been  at  any  point 
since  my  return,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  felt  that  perhaps  I  should 
have  urged  the  doctors  to  ampu¬ 
tate  my  feet  at  the  ankles  in 
Shanghai.” 

The  book  describes,  first  hand, 
the  civil  wars  in  China,  the 
Lansing-Ishii  incident,  diplo¬ 
matic  juggling  on  intervention, 
the  real  start  of  World  War  II, 
the  Sian  incident,  American 
ships  and  Japanese  bombs  in 
1937,  Japanese  “efficiency”  in 
China,  the  horrors  of  Bridge 
House,  and  a  good  many  other 
significant  things.  The  book 
closes  with  these  lines: 

"In  my  opinion,  millions  of 
intelligent  Asiatics,  who  before 
the  war  looked  to  European 
countries  as  the  dominant  pow¬ 
ers  in  Asia  will  look  to  the  new 
world  of  the  Americas.  They 
will  want  to  know  more  about 
the  United  States  and  to  be  be¬ 
friended  by  her.  I  am  certain 
that  all  over  Asia  in  the  tea 
houses,  market  places  and  bar¬ 
rios  native  peoples  are  talking 
and  thinking  about  America 
when  they  discuss  the  future  of 
their  own  lands.  ... 

“I  am  convinced  that  after  this 
war  is  over  China,  with  the 
proper  guidance  and  support, 
will  once  more  forge  ahead  as 
a  nation  and  that  her  future  will 
be  one  of  importance  to  the 
world.” 

And  in  special  shoes  and  his 
feet  somewhat  repaired,  his 
courage  untouched,  Teacher- 
Journalist  Powell  writes.  “I 
hope  to  have  some  part  in 
China's  future,  as  I  have  had  in 
her  past.”  He  is  57. 

No  doubt  he  will.  His  book 
should  have  some  part  in  our 
understanding  of  Japan.  For  as 
Colonel  Josh  Eppinger,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Son  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  recently  returned  from 
Japan,  told  me  this  week,  “The 
Philippines  are  in  a  mess.  And 
the  Japanese  are  smiling,  clean¬ 
ing  up  their  debris  like  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  working  hard  to  get  the 
Americans  out.  .  .  .” 

Pan  American  Book 
A  Valuable  Volume 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  YEARBOOK. 

1945.  Compiled  hy  Pan  American 

Associates.  New  York:  P.in  Ameri¬ 
can  Associates.  829  pp:  $5.  (Mac¬ 
millan). 

YOU  probably  could  have  peace 

conferences  until  the  cows 
come  home,  yet  as  long  as  peo¬ 
ple  misunderstand  each  other 
they  will  distrust  each  other.  As 
long  as  they  distrust  each  other, 
we  shall  have  war.  Perhaps 
war  is  not  inevitable,  but  in  our 
lack  of  understanding,  the 
danger  of  it  certainly  is. 

So  it  is  with  Pan  America. 
We  need  to  know  more  about 
each  other.  In  this  atomic  age. 
information,  not  bombs,  is  the 
hope  of  civilization. 

In  1941,  according  to  the 


HOME  FROM  TOKYO 

William  Randolph  Hoorst.  Ir„  p«k- 
lishor  of  the  Now  York  louraol. 
American,  stopa  from  oirploM 
at  Hamilton  Field  near  Son  Fraa- 
ciaco  lost  week  after  flight  from 
Tokyo. 


World  Almanac,  our  imports 
from  South  America  totalled 
$654,969,000;  our  exports  to 
South  America  were  $519,687,- 
000.  What  our  trade  with  South 
America  may  become  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  hope,  understanding— 
and  the  solidarity  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

This  new  “Pan  American 
Yearbook”  is  therefore  of  vuue, 
particularly  to  newspapers 
which  always  must  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  broad  understanding.  It 
is  the  first  reference  book  com¬ 
piled  to  emphasize  all  essential 
information  about  all  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  North  and  South.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  three  parts:  the  geog¬ 
raphy,  government,  transporta¬ 
tion.  people,  economy,  education, 
and  culture  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries;  a  chapter  devoted  to  each 
country,  including  a  full-page 
map,  a  brief  statistical  survey,  a 
bibliography,  and  specific  de¬ 
tails  on  history,  population,  and 
official  trade  controls;  a  who’s 
who  of  inter-American  trade, 
listing  more  than  25,000  firms 
and  representatives,  classified  by 
industry,  alphabetically. 

A  complete  alphabetical  index 
is  at  the  back  of  the  book.  It  is 
arranged  so  that  information  of 
a  commodity  or  a  market  may  be 
found  under  the  names  of  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  and  also  under 
the  names  of  commodities  and 
products. 

In  the  news  to  come,  this 
should  be  a  useful  volume  at  the 
editor’s  elbow. 


Free  Ads  for  Vets 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  6 — A 
special,  free  job  advertising  ser¬ 
vice  was  offered  veterans  by  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  during  the 
past  week.  Under  the  plan,  em¬ 
ployment  ads  were  carried  in  the 
classified  section  while  sample 
application  forms  filled  by  for¬ 
mer  service  men  were  fll^  for 
the  scrutiny  of  prospective  em¬ 
ployers.  Veterans  were  asked 
only  to  present  proper  identifi¬ 
cation  and  discharge  papers  to 
qualify. 

I  S  H  fi  R  for  November  10.  1Wl 
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t  C*  ^  because  of  kaleidoscopic  day-to- 

O  Ke6l6  ocores  day  changes. 

^  "These  sight-seeing  tours  are 

LLYt^CT  not  worth  a  damn,”  said  O'Keefe. 

"Either  keep  a  man  there  per- 
^  I  manently,  or  send  men  in  relays 

CJOHSOxSXllM  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

n^.nriPHiA  Nov  6— The  Pa-  really  have  to  live  there 

ciT^ar  theater,  particularly  “ 

Japan,  will  continue  for  a  long  picture.  ^ 

time  to  be  as  menacing  as  the  tt  xs*  a 

extinct  volcano  of  Vvar  HGadiine  History 
Fujiyama  on  Honshu  Island.  a  Headline  History  of  the 
Richard  J.  O'Keefe,  former  city  Second  World  War  has  been 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  published  by  the  Afllioauicce 
quirer,  said  today  upon  his  re-  (Wls.)  Sentinel,  containing  re¬ 
turn  from  seven  months  service  prints  of  96  Sentinel  front  pages, 
in  Japan  and  vicinity  as  an  ac-  beginning  Sept.  1,  1939  and  con- 
credited  war  correspondent.  eluding  Sept.  2,  1945,  with  the 
Seemingly  complacent  under  jap  signing  of  surrender  papers, 
the  iron-flsted  rule  of  General  Featured  on  inside  covers  are 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  rnap  histories  of  the  European 
U.  S.  Army  of  Occupation,  Japan  ana  Pacific  battle  fronts.  The 
is  secretly  nursing  revenge  may-  booklet  is  dedicated  to  "the 
be  M  or  100  years  in  the  future:  millions  who  saved  our  liberty 
Russians  and  Americsuis  in  the  for  us  and  to  the  war  corre- 
Orient  are  as  far  apart  as  the  spondents  who  faithfully  report- 
two  poles,  and  the  internal  dis-  ed  the  most  significant  events  in 
sension  in  China  postpones  peace  history  to  you.” 

among  Generalissimo  Chiang  - 

Kai-Shek’s  divided  followers  in-  gUBia 

definitely — these  highlights  in  gn 

the  tangled  mess  of  Asia  O'Keefe  H  II 

underscored  strongly.  ■  II 

pro's  Criticised  V 

"Dick” — as  his  friends  know  \ 

him— has  small  patience  with  \ 

the  PRO'S  serving  in  the  Pa-  \ 
cific.  Mostly,  he  said,  they  are 
former  theatrical  agents,  corre- 
spondents  for  school  papers  and 
would-be  magazine  writers —  \ 

without  actual  working  newspa-  \ 

per  experience — whose  main  job  I 

seemed  to  be  restricting  corre- 
spondents  from  following  their 
natural  abilities. 

"As  a  consequence.”  he  said,  \ 

"much  news  that  did  not  violate 
security  in  the  slightest  way 
never  got  back  to  the  U.  S.  Most 
news  was  subjected  to  a  censor- 

ship  that  for  the  most  part  was  ^ 

concerned  with  the  possibilities  *  Wm 

of  its  reflecting  in  any  way  upon 
a  particular  commanding  officer. 

Navy  and  Army  alike  have  been 
guilty  of  withholding  good  news. 

"Only  the  Army  Air  Force  has  I  An  A 

an  ideal  setup  for  presentation  I 

of  news.  They  permit  you  to  I  •  Retail 

tell  the  truth,  regardless  of  how  I  ^ 

many  planes  were  shot  down.  I 

Other  agencies,  if  they  didn't  I 

like  your  file,  had  a  way  of  dig-  | 

ging  up  interfering  storms  or  I 

^tic  supposedly  responsible  for  I 

inability  to  send  your  file.”  I 

Since  coverage  of  Pacific  af-  ( 

fairs  probably  will  continue  for  I  Oolv  i 

some  time,  O'Keefe  said  indi-  |  vmy  i 

yidual  U.  S.  newspaper  pub-  |  home 

liahers  should  awaken  to  the  /  i..— ... 

fact  that  they  have  to  impress  I 

iflxin  both  Army  and  Navy  that  /  pine  I 

a  newspaper  correspondent  is  /  o  ” 

not  sent  out  on  a  sightseeing  I  Heme 

tour,  and  should  meet  as  little  / 
antagonism  as  press  services.  / 

__  "A  specialist,”  said  O’Keefe.  / 

"unless  he  is  a  friend  of  a  friend  / 
of  a  particular  guy  has  difficulty  / 
in  getting  his  news  out.  Corre-  / 
spondents  appreciate  the  value  / 
of  the  news  services,  but  most  / 
of  them  don't  even  attempt  to  / 
compete  with  spot  news.”  / 

There  is  no  point  at  present  in  / 
sending  correspondents  to  the  ' 

Pacific,  said  O’Keefe.  The  whole 
^a  is  in  a  state  of  flux;  the 
onidity  is  likely  to  exist  all 
through  the  winter  into  spring 
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Phila.  Inquirer 
Ploys  Santo 
For  Sick  Boy 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  6 — Four- 
year-old  Jimmy  Shanley  wanted 
a  bugle  for  Christmas;  not  from 
Santa  Claus,  but  from  his  father, 
who  is  serving  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  of  Occupation  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Jimmy  had  his  mother 
write  asking  dad  to  send  the  gift 
dearest  to  the  ailing  child. 

Ever  since  James,  Sr.  went 
away  last  January  the  son  has 
been  ill.  First  his  appetite  waned, 
then  he  lost  weight  and  finally 
was  put  to  bed.  i^eumatism  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  knees.  The  doc¬ 
tor  felt  the  major  part  of  the 
child’s  trouble  was  the  loss  of 
his  father’s  companionship.  If  he 
received  the  gift,  maybe  his  con¬ 
dition  might  improve. 

But  James  Sr.,  write  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  supply  the 


bugle  from  Japan.  “Just  buy 
Jimmy  a  bugle  and  tell  bun  it 
came  from  his  daddy.”  Mrs. 
Shanley  shopped  to  no  avail. 
Then  she  wrote  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  stating  her 
problem. 

Yesterday  the  Inquirer  pre¬ 
sented  a  bugle  to  Jimmy  as  he 
lay  sick  in  bed.  "I  knew  daddy 
wouid  get  it,”  gleefully  cried 
the  child  as  he  clasped  his 
treasure.  The  Inquirer  printed 
a  front  page  picture  showing 
Jimmy  sitting  up  in  bed,  blow¬ 
ing  the  bugle  in  the  direction  of 
his  father’s  picture  on  the  wall. 
Jimmy  definitely  improved. 

• 

Dog  on  Deck 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Nov.  5— 
Sixteen  lonesome  Coast  Guards 
phoned  the  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  recently  seeking  a  pet 
dog  to  help  while  away  the  long 
hours  at  their  Cuttyhunk  Life¬ 
boat  Station,  on  an  island  16 
miles  off  New  Bedford.  The 
newspaper  supplied  the  dog. 


Times  -  Democrat 


Davenport,  Iowa  •  Rock  Island  Holine,  III. 

An  Active,  Prosperous  Market  of  Over  200,000  With — 


e  Rafail  sales  of  aver  $100,000,000 
e  Raak  debits  of  ever  $033,000,000 


e  Raek  deposits  of  ever  $151,000,000 
e  Diversified  iadastries  for  ceRtieeed  prosperity 


e  Exteasive  ploas  for  pablic  imprevemeats 


Only  the  Times-Dcmocrat  have  100% 
home  coverage  in  Davenport  —  the 
largest  of  the  Tri-Cities  and  the  shop¬ 
ping  heart  of  the  entire  trading  area. 
Remember  too  that  only  the  Times- 


Democrat  have  substantial  home  de¬ 
livered  circulation  in  all  three  cities. 
One  more  thing  —  only  the  Times- 
Democrat  have  editorial  and  business 
offices  in  each  of  the  Tri-Cities. 


ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


MOLINi,  ILL. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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DEBATE  IN  CONGRESS  ON  'FREE  PRESS'  PROVISO  IN  UNRRA  BILL 


ONE  of  the  historic  debates  of 
Congress,  on  the  question  of 
extending  the  American  ideals 
of  freedom  of  the  press  into 
foreign  lands,  marked  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Dirksen-Brown 
amendment  to  the  UNRRA  Bill 
last  week  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  Editoh  &  Publisher 
herewith  reprints  excerpts  of 
the  speeches  from  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 


Mr.  Cannon  of  MiH^>oiiri:  Mr  Chair¬ 
man.  if  amrndmrntH  of  lhl»  ohararfpr 
wprp  adoptni.  Iho  dirlrilnitinn  of  rrlipf 
hjr  UNRRA  in  thr  Philippint-  Ixland* 
would  hr  prohlhilrd  lirv-aiiiX'  Grnrral 
MarArlhnr  «liM  mnaidrrr  it  i»rrr«wap>’ 
to  maintain  rpKtrirtiona  upon  thr  lo<'al 
prr»»  which  would  brinsr  Philiiipinr  rr- 
lirf  within  thr  inirvirw  of  KUch  amcnd- 
mrntH.  I  do  not  think  anyone  woiihl 
want  to  (TO  that  far.  In  other  wonir, 
thia  bill,  which  ia  for  thr  regeneration 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  <leatitiite 
and  atarrinr  peoplea  of  iM-ciipip<t  Eti- 
rope.  would  he  made  an  inatniment  of 
political  reform. 

Mr.  Pirkaen :  The  Preaident  mtiat  in¬ 
dicate  that  aatiafactory  arrantrtmenia 
have  been  made  for  the  entry  of  ac¬ 
credited  preaa  repreaentatirea  into  the 
recipient  cnnntrica  to  report  and  ob- 
aerve  without  cenaorahtp  on  only  one 
thinr,  namely,  the  utilization  and  dia- 
Irihiition  of  UNRRA  relief  anil  re¬ 
habilitation  anppliea. 

Now.  whv  ahoiild  wc  not  aak  for 
thia?  Yeatcnlnv  T  indicnte-l  that  we 
arc  nuttinr  up  72  of  the  money. 
Certainly  the  people  from  whom  th" 
money  ia  taxnl  are  entitled  to  know 
what  ia  eoinir  on.  There  are  a  number 
of  reaaona  iu  aunport  of  it.  Conaider 
for  a  moment  thia  recent  London  i*on- 
ferenci-  that  UNRRA  had.  There  wa. 
a  diatinvuiahed  deleirate  there  from 
Yueoalavia  hy  the  name  of  Nicoli 
Petrovie.  It  waa  he  who  made  the 
auraeation  that  no  relief  ahoiild  tv- 
riven  to  people  who  refuaed  or  failed 
for  any  reaaon  to  zo  hack  home.  Here 
ia  the  official  .Tonrnal  of  UNRRA  fo- 
the  London  Conference,  datml  .Apt.  20 
and  it  containa  the  aneech  delivered 
bv  Petroi-ic  Hi«  coppfrv.  Ruaaia.  and 
Creche..lovakia  finally  voted  aeainat  th- 
reaolulion.  But  the  oncatfon  T  raiael 
ia  thia:  Siinnoae  diaireaaed  neonle  who 
ilid  uot  w'lnf  to  0-0  home  beconec  thev 
were  afraid  of  the  .nitherif iea  and  of 
what  niivhf  happen  lo  them,  at  Inn- 
plat  did  o-,,  homo  Will  fhev  ‘.-pt  ,anv  of 
the  aiinplipa*  How  cap  we  know  unleaa 
the  nrosa  ,.-in  Vice  ua  aome  report  on 
wh"*  ia  cctiiallv  takinv  nlacp' 

Thi*r  •  ia  earrfed  in  thia  .anthoriration 
a  noaaihte  l-Ot  000  OOO  for  Whife  Rll.ain 
-and  SI  SO. 000  000  for  the  Ukraine. 
There  {a  not  a  ainete  hit  of  UNRR  v 
peraonnet  in  fhoao  fw-o  Soviet  rctni'dioa 

at  the  nreaevf  (ime  Snnnoae  ^"*>0  . 

000  000  worth  of  auonliea,  of  w-hich 
^e  .American  people  foot  the  hill  for 
72  e'.  .  ;'re  Qcnf  fo  fhoao  renithlica.  How 
ahall  we  know  for  what  nprnosp  they 
are  itae-l  iinleaa  the  aci*redi|e.l  nreaa 
renreaopiativea  have  an  onnortnnitv  to 
Zivp  tiB  a  report  thereon’  The  snh- 
conimittee  adnpteil  a  nroviaion  to  the 
effect  that  they  muat  admit  our  in- 
veatiirator«  and  they  must  h"  ahlp  to 

inappct' diatribiitinn.  But  we  muat  iro 
further  for  thia  very  important  reaaon: 
I>et  na  take  a  country  like  Capcho- 
alovakia.  Who  fa  the  chief  of  miaaion 
in  Crechoalnvakia  *  It  ia  Peter  I 
Alekaeev.  He  la  a  eitiren  of  the  Soviet 
ITninn.  Supnoae  an  American  inveati- 
kator  finda  there  haa  been  diveraion  of 
relief  anppliea  for  military  or  nolitieal 
purpoaea:  he  muat  so  to  the  Chief  of 
Miaaion,  who  hapnena  fo  be  Mr.  Alek¬ 
aeev.  He  aaya;  “Look  here,  a  report 
haa  come  to  me  which  I  think  ourht 
to  he  diacloaed."  But  auppoae  Mr. 
Alekseev  dne«  not  wlah  them  to  make 
the  diaelnanre.  then  what?  Then  we 
are  rieht  bock  where  we  atarted.  It 
hei-omea  neceaaarv  then  for  that  aort  of 
thinr  to  he  ventilated  in  the  preaa. 

Then  there  ia  thia  queation  of  Ru¬ 
mania.  Arp  you  forrettinr  that  In 
Auruat  of  thia  year  the  Stale  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Statea  Government 
aent  a  v»ry  aharp  note  to  the  Groza 
trovemmsnt  in  Rumania?  What  waa  the 
content  of  that  note?  The  lanruare 
was  that  the  exiatinr  rovemment  doea 
not  adequately  represent  important 


democratic  elements.  an>l  for  that  rea¬ 
aon  wc  did  not  propose  lo  ro  alonr 
with  them.  Now  'may  come  the  dia- 
tribiilion  of  UNRRA  supplies  in  Ru¬ 
mania.  Who  will  ret  it?  Who  will  tie 
responsible  for  distribution?  It  will  1n> 
the  Groza  rovernment  arainst  whom  a 
protest  haa  lieen  made  hy  our  own 
Stale  Department.  They  will  have  in 
hand  the  distribution  of  these  supplies- 
and  how  shall  we  know  that  they  will 
not  he  fiinneleil  to  people  of  certain 
ideolnrira  who  arree  with  certain  thinra 
that  hapiien  over  there,  unless  the  press 
n'lm-aenlalives  can  ro  there  and  make 
a  full  and  l•ompletp  n'porl  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ? 

Consider  for  .-i  moment  Biilraria.  If 
she  IS  roinr  to  aak  for  relief  supplies 
we  should  he  rettinr  thia  whole  story. 
When  I  was  in  Istanbul  last  aprinr 
there  waa  then  in  Biilrnria  a  Soviet 
army  of  250,000  soldiers.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission 
waa  the  Soviet  reneral  in  <-h.arre.  Gen¬ 
eral  terrorism  was  in  prorress  there. 
Jews  in  that  country  were  beinr  herded 
into  the  rhettos.  their  property  was 
beinr  conflaeated.  instrumentalities  for 


objection  to  thia  amendment  which 
simply  rives  the  pn'sa  authority  to 
reiiort  on  the  utilization  anil  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  supplies  purchased  out  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Uuileil  Slates  throurh  the 
reneroaity  and  willinrness  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

Is  that  too  much  lo  ask? 

Mr.  Woodrum  of  Virrinia:  The  rirhl 
to  have  a  repreaentative  of  UNRRA 
follow  the  ton  of  romla  to  see  that  it 
ia  delivered,  and  lo  report  back  lo  the 
Conrress  what  has  hapis'iieii  lo  it,  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition  from 
Ihrowinr  open  the  rates  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  admit  promiscuously  any  ac- 
crediteii  representative  of  the  press  lo 
ro  there  and  write  anythinr  that  his 
imarination  mirht  siirrcst  to  him 
ourht  to  be  written, 

Mr.  Rankin:  I  submit  that  those 
countries  whose  doors  are  closeti  have 
their  press  arents  all  over  this  country, 
writinr  everylhinr  that  hapiiens  here, 
and  a  rreat  deal  that  never  happens 
here. 

Mr.  Woodrum  of  Virrinia:  That  is 
true,  but  we  are  dealinr  with  a  realistic 


What  Amendment  Provides 

The  Dirksen-Brown  amendment  which  was  voted  by  the  House 
would  specify  that  UNRRA  funds  would  be  granted, 

Provided : 


“(Bl  That  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
inr  the  iieople  of  the  United  States 
fully  and  properly  informed  aa  to  the 
neeil  for  and  the  use  of  the  relief  and 
aid  beinr  or  lo  be  furnished  various 
l•ounlriea  and  peoples  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration.  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  hereby,  or  none  of  the 
commodities,  supplies,  materials  or 
services  purchased  or  obtained  throurh 
the  expenditures  of  funds  provided 
herein,  shall  he  fiirnisheil  to  or  useil 
in  any  country  of  which  the  controllinr 
rovernment  interferes  with  or  refuses 
full  and  free  .access  lo  the  news  of  any 
and  all  activities  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 


ministration  hv  representatives  of  the 
press  .and  radio  of  the  ITnited  States: 
or  maintains  any  barrier — technical, 
political,  leral.  or  economic — to  obtain- 
inr.  dispatchinr  and  disseminatinr  the 
news  of  any  and  all  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration,  op  discriminates 
arainat  the  representatives  of  the  press 
and  radio  of  the  United  States  in  rate* 
and  charres  for  facilities  used  in  col- 
leetinr  and  dispatchinr  such  news;  or 
censors,  or  attempts  to  censor,  in  time 
of  iieai'C,  news  of  anv  and  all  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  which  may 
he  pren.ared  in  or  dispatched  from  such 
country  hy  representalivea  of  the  press 
and  radio  of  the  United  States." 


a  livelihood  were  lieinr  taken  aw.ay 
from  them;  and  there  is  a  rreat  ser- 
ment  over  there  in  distress  who  arc 
not  in  favor  with  the  Bulrarian  rov- 
ernment  today.  Will  they  ret  anv  of 
these  supplies?  How  shall  wc  know 
unless  the  press  can  frcelv  ro  there  and 
without  censorship  ventilate  nbiindanfly 
the  whole  story  so  that  the  .American 
people  whose  money  is  lieinr  expended 
for  this  purpose  will  know  the  story? 

We  have  here  a  provision  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  supplies  for  rhitia. 
This  niominr  at  7 -.20  I  was  rather  in¬ 
terested  in  hcarinr  a  radio  report  to 
the  effect  that  our  allies,  the  Soviet 
troops,  were  fiinneiinr  machinery  an-l 
eciuipmcnt  out  of  Manchuria.  Yet  it  ia 
proposed  here  to  use  money  for  the 
purpose  of  H'Placinr  necessarj-  relief 
•and  rehabilitation  equipment  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  How  much  do  wc  know  about 
this  story?  I  confess  lo  you  franklv 
1  know  nolhinsr  about  it.  and  we  shall 
know  nothin?  about  it  until  the  un¬ 
censored  and  unfettered  representatives 
of  the  American  press  can  go  there  and 
tell  ua  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
matter;  let  us  not  forvet  T?NRRA  will 
be  back  here  soon.  Thev  will  bi'  ask- 
in?  for  another  $l,.‘100.000,000.  Why 
not  make  this  a  kind  of  interim  propo¬ 
sition  as  it  were,  have  our  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  ?o  and  ?ive  us  a  report  on 
what  is  happenin?.  and  then  we  can 
more  intelli?ently  if  we  are  so  disposed 
appropriate  further  funds  if  necessary? 
This  amendment  is  limited  wholly  to 
observation  and  report  on  UNRRA  and 
UNRRA  alone. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  any 
objection  to  it.  It  simply  states  that  if 
there  is  an  authority  in  one  of  these 
countries  who  would  prefer  to  let  his 
people  starve  than  to  let  the  Ihrht  shine 
in.  then  we  will  have  to  presume  and 
infer  that  that  kind  of  an  attitude 
mirht  he  responsible  for  divertinr  the 
supplies  that  we  are  sendinr  there  at 
the  present  time.  If  there  is  nothin? 
to  conceal,  if  these  are  lo  he  open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at.  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  once  said,  there  can  be  no 


situation  here.  Tlierc  Is  nothin?  that 
you  could  iniecl  into  this  bill  that 
would  be  more  politically  confuain?. 
that  would  be  more  of  a  handicap,  that 
would  immeiiiatelv  raise  more  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  administration  of  this 
orranization.  than  a  provision  of  that 
kind,  just  exactly  for  the  reason  that 
ihe  ?entlpman  from  Mississippi  slatc<l. 
It  is  most  offensive  lo  the  United 
Slates  of  .America  anil  In  our  people 
to  have  forcivn  representatives  here, 
aIlhou?h  we  lielieve  in  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Just  let  me  show  you  this,  members 
of  the  Committee.  Jn«t  stop  and 
nonrler  for  a  moment.  AVhat  is  super- 
imposiMl  before  any  nation  can  share 
in  this  relief?  The  President  must  first 
make  a  findin?  before  UNRRA  can  aive 
a  ham  sandwich  to  any  starvin?  child 
in  the  atiltcr  of  any  country.  The 
President  of  the  United  Stales  has  to 
make  a  findin?.  All  ri?ht.  No.  1.  He 
has  to  "indicate."  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  when  Ihe  President  indicates 
somethin?.  That  is  rather  mysterious 
phraseolocy.  but  any  way  he  must 
“indicate”  not  lo  the  Con?ress  but  to 
Ihe  United  Relief  Or?anization  that  he 
deems  that  satisfactory  arran?ements 
have  been  made. 

What  are  ?oin?  to  he  Ihe  satisfactory 
arran?ements?  Do  you  think  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  ?oin?  to  be  able  to  make  ar- 
ran?ements  that  are  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  press?  Ma.vbe  he  can.  That 
is  a  hi?  onier. 

Satisfactory  arranzements  have  been 
made  for  properly  accretiited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  press. 

What  are  properly  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press?  What  is  the 
press?  I  am  told  at  Ihe  session  out  at 
San  Fram-isco  there  were  so  many  ac- 
credile<l  representatives  of  the  press, 
that  there  was  not  room  in  Ihe  audi¬ 
torium  for  the  delerates  to  zet  in.  In 
other  words,  under  this  amendment  you 
throw  wide  open  the  doors  of  every  one 
of  those  nations  for  any  representative 
of  the  press  to  ?o  in  and  write  any¬ 
thin?  he  wants  to  write.  What  ?ood 
is  it  zoinr  to  be  after  you  zet  it?  Is 


the  Conzress  zoinz  to  lezislate  on  soias 
newspaiXT  article  that  is  ptiblishsil 
or  would  you  not  want  an  authenttr 
statement  by  a  reliable  represeotatirs 
of  UNRRA  who  haa  hcen  sent  in  th^ 
lo  investizate  the  situation? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Chairmaa 
I  :tsk  unanimous  <■nnsent  to  proceni 
for  five  .additional  minutes. 

The  Chairman:  la  there  objection  to 
Ihe  request  of  the  zentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  suhstitute  amendment  I  have  just 
offered  and  which  .vou  have  just  beam 
read  implements  and  makes  more  ef¬ 
fective  the  amendment  offered  hy  the 
zentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksenl. 
I  t)clieve  this  substitute  amendment  U 
necessary  for  technical  reasons.  Rep. 
rcsciitativcs  of  the  press  and  radio  ol 
the  United  Slates  have  encountered 
many  difficulties  in  countries  which 
ostensibly  have  zranled  access  to  Ihe 
news,  but  loo  many  times  have  found 
eonvenient  to  say,  "So  sorry,  please." 
or  lo  have  some  reason  why  it  was  im- 
possible  lo  permit  the  proper  handlinr 
of  the  news,  lo  dispatch  it.  or  to  zet  it 
out  of  that  country.  Thia  substitute 
amendment  simply  provides  Ihe  repre¬ 
sentalivea  of  the  American  press  and 
radio  shall  have  access  to  the  news  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  activities  of  the  T’NRRA 
arc  concerned  in  any  country  which  re- 
•■cives  the  hencflls  of  Ihe  appropria¬ 
tions  made  herein,  and  that  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  shall  not  tie  discriminated 
azainst  in  any  way  by  overcharzes,  hr 
failure  or  refusal  to  permit  them  lo  use 
the  facilities  of  that  country  to  zet  the 
news  back  to  Ihe  United  States  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  the  press  of  that 
particular  country  can  use  such  facili¬ 
ties.  It  simply  implements,  in  other 
words,  and  makes  possible  the  full 
fruition  of  the  idea  and  thouzht  behind 
the  amendment  offered  hy  the  zentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  rezret  very  much  that  my  distin- 
zuished  friend,  the  zentleman  from  Vlr- 
zinin.  has  seen  fit  to  attack  the  motive* 
of  the  press — or  should  I  say  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  Ihe  press — or  the  reliability  of 
the  press?  Seeminzly.  he  believes 
American  newspaiiermen  and  radio  re¬ 
porters  cannot  be  trusted  to  zive  a  true 
picture  to  the  American  iieople  of  what 
is  hein?  done  in  these  countries  which 
are  receivin?  aid  from  UNRRA.  or  how 
the  funds  are  bein?  expended  or  used, 
or  whether  or  not  the  food  is  actuallv 
reachin?  Ihe  starvin?  people  we  are  al- 
temptinz  to  help  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  I  believe  that  most  of  u“ 
here  have  Ihe  feelin?  we  can  trust  thr 
American  press  and  Ihe  American  radio 
Uerlainlv  we  trust  them  here  in  this 
country.  TjcI  me  ask  if  there  is  a 
sinzie  individual  in  this  rhnmber  who 
wants  lo  lake  the  floor  and  demand  and 
insist  American  press  and  radio  repre- 
sci.talives  lie  barred  from  sessions  of 
the  Unneress.  and  not  lie  iiermitted  to 
report  that  which  zoes  on  here  in  this 
body  to  the  American  people.  We  trust 
them.  Often  we  do  not  azree  with  all 
of  their  conclusions.  Yet  thev  have 
the  rizhi  to  interpret  the  news,  as  it  is 
made  here,  as  thev  see  it.  We  have  all 
sorts  of  representatives  of  the  prw 
here.  We  have  dift-'cences  of  onlnion 
within  the  iiress.  The  Daily  Worker, 
which  someone  mentioned  a  moment 
azo.  is  representeti  in  this  Press  GalleiT 
I  do  not  azree  with  all  the  Daily 
Worker  says  or  does,  or  all  that  apoears 
in  print  in  that  publication.  Yet  1 
wi’l  stand  on  thia  floor  and  fizht  for 
Ihe  rizht  of  that  publication  or  any 
other  publication,  under  Ihe  eonstit^ 
tional  provision  for  a  free  press,  lo  hr 
represented  in  the  zallery  of  this 
House  and  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  zoes  on.  Certainl.v  no  one  can 
contend  that  the  American  people  are 
not  entitled  fo  know  how  the  funds  aw 
beinz  expemied  that  are  appropriated 
here. 

I  want  to  point  out.  if  I  may.  to 
the  zentleman  from  Virzinia  that  iw 
amendment  does  refer  specifically  to  W 
funds  that  are  appropriated  herein.  We 
are  not  attemptinz  to  control  Ihe  fn^ 
contributed  by  other  nations  to  T'NR**- 
but  we  are  makinz  a  requirement  as  to 
how  the  funds  we  furnish  can  he  ex¬ 
pended.  and  that  in  order  they  1*^ 
pended.  prop<-rly  in  different  countrtei 
we  he  zlven  the  opportunity  to  hare 
representatives  of  the  American  pres* 
(Continued  on  paze  78) 
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(erlinv  that  both  kinds  would  have  a 
place  In  their  wardrobes. 

9.  In  nerligees  and  housecoats,  67% 
of  the  votes  go  to  the  feminine  type, 
and  28%  to  the  tailored.  Arain,  3% 
plaa  to  have  both. 

10.  Only  1S%  plan  any  chaaaa  In 
their  use  of  cosmetics,  while  79% 

would  make  no  chance.  Of  those  who  _ 

plan  chanpea,  77%  said  they  wnnid  use  tTpiCOl 
a  KTcater  variety  of  Items,  11%  will  ■“  • 
use  more  and  beichter  nail  pollrii,  19% 
said  in  addition  they  will  chance  the 
colors  of  their  cosmetics  and  8%  that  binatlon, 
they  will  use  more  tierfume. 

Service  women’s  answers  on 
suits  really  fooled  the  Bulletin’s  f*08- 
fashions  staff.  It  had  been  14(- 
ured  young  women  spending  ^ 
years  in  trimly  tailored  uniforms  corc 
wouldn’t  want  to  look  at  a  suit 
again  for  years.  Yet  most  of  the 
girls  indicated  they  will  wear  none 
suits — favoring  the  tailored  suit,  lumj 
with  the  soft  dressmaker  styling  bncji 
a  close  second.  fashi 

Soma  Explanatioaa  “C 


choices  as  a  reAumiM  clvfliaa.’' 

Wrote  a  Wave:  "Ine  service 
has  taught  more  than  one  person 
the  art  of  feed  grooming.  .  .  . 
The  real  prlvilega  in  dvilian 
elethee  will  be  choice.** 

From  a  Navy  nurse  came  this 

1,  ^ _ I  repl^:  **My  emphasis 

win  be  on  siniirfieiiy  and  utility, 
smartness  of  line  and  color  com- 
with  elimination  of 
gadgets,  bows  and  other  cum¬ 
bersome,  inartistic  and  useless 


Feature  Provides  Data 
For  Style  Ad  Writers 


pfnLADELPHIA,  Nov.  6 — What 
IfinH  of  clothes  will  the  250,000 
women  serving  their  country  in 
the  Waves,  Wacs,  Spars,  Marines 
and  Army  and  Navy  nurses 
want  to  wear  when  they  return 
to  civilian  life? 

The  question  was  knocking 
around  the  feature  desk  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Answers  in  detail,  it  was  as¬ 
sume.  would  provide  a  feature 
article  of  timely  reader  interest 
to  women  everywhere.  More¬ 
over,  yet  distinctly  as  a  by¬ 
product.  such  information  would 
net  valuable  information  for 
manufacturers,  for  merchants, 
and  for  ad-writers,  wondering 
what  copy  to  feature  in  their 
display  layouts. 

Paul  Cranston,  the  Bulletin’s 
feature  editor,  hit  upon  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  be  distributed  among 
servicewomen  in  the  Philadel- 
area.  He  called  in  Blanche 
Krause,  the  Bulletin’s  fashion 
editor,  and  they  worked  out  10 
lea^ng  questions,  each  sub¬ 
divided  to  bring  out  detailed 
information. 

Next  the  assistance  of  public 
relations  officers  in  the  various 
local  branches  of  military  serv¬ 
ice  were  enlisted.  More  than  a 
month  was  given  over  to  the 
quiz  campaign  and  more  than 
1,200  questionnaires  were  in¬ 
volved. 

Results  of  the  systematic  poll 
were  revealed  this  week,  most 
of  a  full  page  in  the  women’s 
section  being  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

Answers  Are  Surprising 
Many  of  the  answers  were 
surprising  even  to  the  Bulletin’s 
own  fashion  experts — and  pro¬ 
vided  illuminating  and  interest¬ 
ing  slants  for  merchandising  and 
advertising. 

“As  fashion  editor,  we  tried 
to  do  a  little  advance  guessing 
on  the  answers,”  wrote  fashion 
editor  Krause  in  a  preface  to 
the  Bulletin’s  findings,  “and 
found  that  we  had  guessed 
wrong  a  few  more  times  than 
we’d  guessed  right.” 

Summarized,  here  is  what  the 
poll  revealed: 

1.  In  reply  to  the  queetion,  "What 
have  you  misaeti  moat  about  civilian 
clothe*?"  47%  said  colore,  another 
*1%  said  variety  in  (reneral.  while 
shoes  (rot  23%  of  the  votes,  jewelry 
17%,  evening  dresses  10%  and  hats 
J%.  (Many  of  the  service  sirla  voted 
lor  more  than  one  item  in  their 
answers.) 

2.  Asked  what  part  slacks  will  play 
in  their  civilian  wardrobes,  63%  of 
the  servicewomen  said  they  would  wear 
them  for  sports  or  work  only,  23% 
thouirht  they  mi^ht  wear  them  fre- 
anently,  while  11%  replied  that  they 
*Buld  never  wear  them. 

3.  On  the  suit  queetion,  91%  said 
they  planned  to  wear  them,  while  only 
4%  were  sure  they  would  never  want 
Wits.  Tailored  types  rot  the  votes  of 
48%.  while  44%  wanted  dressmaker 
•tylinr.  Neutral  shades  were  favored 
iv  63%,  with  18%  preferriar  hirh 
colors. 

4.  Soft  and  feminine  types  in  hats 
*ere  the  choice  of  S8%  of  the  rlrle, 
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with  27%  favorinr  tailored  felts  and 
such.  Neutral  shades  were  wanted  by 
27%.  and  ray  colors  by  24%. 

(i.  Opinion  was  rather  evenly  divided 
on  the  question  of  choosinr  a  basic 
color  for  the  wardrobe,  with  49%  In 
favor  of  such  a  choice  and  41  %  aralnst 
it.  Of  those  who  will  choose  a  basic 
color,  48%  want  black,  22%  blue, 
and  13%  brown.  Green  and  Cray 
trailed  with  7%  and  1%. 

6.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  trirls  do  not 
plan  to  cb.'inre  their  hairdremim.'  style, 
but  46%  are  planninr  a  chanre  and  of 
these  70%  favor  the  lonr  bob.  Vi 
want  an  upsweep  and  2%  a  pompadour. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  handbars,  74% 
prefer  larre  ones,  19%  want  them 
small.  Soft  stylinr  appeals  to  61%. 
while  22%  want  tailored  bars. 

8.  The  feminine  and  frilly  in  linrerie 
will  be  the  choice  of  60%,  with  36% 
preferrlnr  the  tailored  kind  and  8% 


HORACE  THOMPSON- 
Qovatment  a  ^teda/ty 


A  veteran  political  reporter  and  analyst,  Horace  Thompson 
has  been  followinq  city  and  state  governmental  affairs  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  for  more  than  ten  years.  His  stories  cue 
one  of  the  reasons  why  folks  look  to  The  Times  for  their  news 
of  the  political  front. 
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Lens  Standardization 
Studied  by  Photogs 


By  ladc  Pric* 

DURING  a  recent  discuaaion  by 

several,  well  known  news- 
photographers  the  question  of 
standardisation  of  techniques 
was  raised.  This  topic  came  up 
when  one  member  brought  up 
the  subject  of  organizing  the 
National  News  Photographers 
Association.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  new  association  should 
do  something  about  improving 
the  working  operations  of  news- 
eameramen  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  first  problem  for 
consideration,  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  begins  to  function,  may 
well  be  that  of  standardization. 

The  subject  of  focal  length  of 
lenses  for  news  work  was  se¬ 
lected  as  most  important.  A  few 
of  the  members  were  of  the 
opinion  that  all  newsphotogra- 
phers  should  use  a  16.5cm  lens. 
They  pointed  out  that  this  size 
lens  produced  a  4»etter  negative 
than  tha.  smaller  size  lens. 

Obiections  BoUed 

Another  member  of  the  group 
who  agreed  in  principle  argued 
that  this  size  lens  was  used  only 
by  a  small  number  of  camera¬ 
men  and  that  it* could  not  be 
possible  to  get  many  additional 
photographers  to  adopt  that  size. 

Another  member  of  the  group 
opined  that  he  favored  the 
13.5cm  lens  and  gave  as  his  rea¬ 
son  convenience  and  a  sharper 
field  of  focus.  There  was  much 
controversy  on  the  technical 
values  of  both  sizes  of  lenses  but 
the  discussion  invariably  result¬ 
ed  in  having  the  new  national 
organization  present  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  its  members  for  their 
consideration. 

The  basis  for  the  reason  of 
standardizing  the  size  lens  for 
use  by  newscameramen  was  the 
controversy  raised  by  photogra¬ 
phers  when  covering  an  assign¬ 
ment  where  both  size  lenses 
were  being  employed.  Since  the 
smaller  size  lens  requires  the 
photographer  to  get  closer  to  his 
subject  he  usually  gets  into  an 
argument  with  the  cameraman 
who  is  using  the  longer  focal 
length  lens. 

Both  maintain  their  rights  to 
use  whatever  size  lens  they  wish 
and  that  means  trouble.  The 
photographer  using  the  longer 
focal  length  lens  must  risk  his 
chances  on  getting  a  picture 
without  interference  by  the 
other  men  who  often  get  in  front 
of  him. 

When  the  subject  of  the  poni- 
bilities  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  becoming  influential  with 
the  mass  of  newsphotographers 
was  mentioned,  the  group  de¬ 
cided  that  the  question  of  lens 
sizes  be  brought  up  first  as  a 
necessary  project  It  was  argued 
that  if  this  question  could  be 
s<rttled  by  standardization  then 
other  phases  of  the  profession 
could  be  successfully  treated. 

However,  as  one  member  said. 


'Citations'  Swamp  Merwin  Back 
Manila  Newsmen  At  Pantagroph 

War  correspondents  ia  Manila  w  _ • _  . 

haiTdd  t^  Dlooxninnon 

era  in  the  Pacific  this  week,  „  ^ 

when  they  officially  became  ,  Bloomijigton,  Ill.,  Nov.  5— -Lt 
vlUan  corre^ndents  on  Oct.  28.  Coring  C.  Merwin.  Prudent  aod 
Of  the  300  oorresDondents  who  publidier  of  _  the  Daily  Ponte- 


“How  could  the  organization  pro¬ 
vide  a  settlement  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  when  it  involves  an  ex¬ 
penditure  which  may  cause 
financial  hardships  on  those  who 
may  be  required  to  buy  new 
lenses?” 

It  was  agreed  that  the  new 
national  organization  should  try 
a  campaign  to  convince  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  individuals  to  adopt 
a  standard  size  focal  length  lens. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  con¬ 
vince  some  photographers  that 
either  size  would  be  best  ior 
their  work. 

In  any  event,  the  presentation 
of  a  proposal  by  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  standardization  of 
some  technical  problem  affecting 
all  newscameramen  would  be  a 
step  forward  in  the  progress  of 
the  profession  on  the  whole.  It’s 
worth  a  try. 

New  Device  Periected 

HOD  UEWIS,  a  former  news- 

photographer  in  California,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  has  perfected 
a  new  device  for  checking 
speed-fiash  synchronization.  He 
calls  this  mechanism  the  “Syn- 
Check.” 

Lewis  claims  that  his  new  de¬ 
vice  will  enable  any  cameraman 
to  accurately  check  his  syn¬ 
chronizer  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
He  describes  his  device  as  being 
simpie,  accurate  and  eas^  to 
operate.  It  is  made  of  aluminum 
weighing  16  ounces  and  is  small 
enough  to  be  carried  in  any  reg¬ 
ular  size  carrying  case. 

Lewis  states  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Syn-Check  is  done 
by  placing  it  before  the  lens  and 
getting  a  reading  by  spinning 
the  barrel  in  the  device  upon 
which  a  record  is  taken.  The 
speed-lamp  is  fired  in  back  of 
the  camera.  The  reading  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  the 
light  charges  upon  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  material  on  each  end 
of  the  barrel.  When  the  lid  of 
the  barrel  is  raised  in  semi-dark¬ 
ness  the  images  of  the  light 
transmission  of  shutter  and  bulb 
are  visible.  Lewis  claims  that 
the  reading  should  be  made  im¬ 
mediately  after  making  the 
checking,  because  the  images 
fade  in  45  seconds. 

Lewis  informs  us  that  his  de¬ 
vice  is  now  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  that  he  will 
allow  any  newsphotographer  a 
15%  discount  if  they  order  direct 
from  him.  His  address  is  1522 
Caasil  Place.  Hollywood.  Cal. 

Behind  the  Shutter 

THE  GE  Co.  announces  that  its 

new  photo-exposiu-e  meter  is 
more  compact  than  the  pre-war 
model  and  that  other  features  of 
the  recently  perfected  device  in¬ 
clude  a  splashproof  construction, 
less  weight  and  a  nonreflecting 


when  they  officially  became  o^  ,  bloomujcton,  , 
vliian  correqwndents  on  Oct.  28. 

Of  the  300  correspondents  who  publimer  of  Um 
were  in  the  city  when  it  was  a  here,  has 

forward  base  for  the  invasion  returned  to  his 
of  Japan,  only  25  now  remain,  duti^  as  head 
The  25  ceremoniously  removed  ot  the  Panm- 


the  Army  insignia  from  their 
uniforms  during  a  formal  meet¬ 
ing  in  their  press  headquarters. 

Major  Herbert  L.  Stare,  act¬ 
ing  public  relations  officer, 
called  the  meeting  to  order, 
formed  the  reporters  into  mili¬ 
tary  ranks  and  presented  a  “good 
conduct”  emblem  to  each,  in  the 
form  of  a  typewriter  ribbon.  In 
addition,  each  man  received  a 
“certificate  of  honorable  disac- 
creditation.” 

Some  of  the  men  received 
awards  of  the  “Legion  of  They 
Can’t  Do  That  to  Me”  and  the 
“Browned-off  Ribbon,”  and  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  Wac  detachment 


graph  after 
more  than  three 
years’  active 
duty  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Joe  M.  Bunt¬ 
ing,  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  during 
the  absence  of 
Lt.  Merwin,  will 
continue  as  ...... 

treasurer  and 

general  manager  of  the  Panta- 

graph. 

Lt.  Merwin,  on  terminal  leave 
through  Nov.  5,  reverted  to  ina^ 
tive  status  in  the  naval  reserve 
after  today.  He  received  his  re- 


for  “good  conduct  beyond  the 


mil  nt  Hi.fv  ”  had  been  stationed  since  his  re- 

cau  oi  auty.  Europe  in  July.  He 

"  "■  is  married  and  has  two  dough- 
surface  on  the  inside  of  the  di-  ters. 

rectional  hood  which  produces  a  His  overseas  service  includes 
greater  accuracy  in  measure-  18  months  in  the  European 
ment.  The  elements  used  in  the  Theatre  as  press  officer  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  model  U.  S.  Naval  forces,  during  which 
were  first  developed  for  electric  time  he  covered  the  invasion  of 
instruments  used  in  the  war.  .  .  .  Normandy,  the  crossing  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  announces  strik-  Rhine,  and  other  campaigns, 
ing  reductions  in  the  cost  of  He  has  received  two  awards  of 
Kodacolor  and  Mincolor  prints,  the  Navy’s  commendation  rib- 
. . .  Kent  State  University  is  now  bon  for  outstanding  service  dur- 
receiving  many  inquiries  from  ing  the  D-Day  landings  and  for 
photographers  who  wish  to  at-  assault  crossings  of  the  Rhine 
tend  its  next  short  course.  ...  He  also  wears  the  British  Ei^ 
Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument  ditionary  medal  for  participa- 
Corp.  has  been  appointed  agent  tion  in  the  Royal  Marines'  at- 
for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  tack  on  Welcheren  Island. 
Corp.  in  the  sale  of  government  ■ 

surplus  aerial  cameras  and  some  wv  v  rt  J  xc  ax 

other  photographic  equipment.  W.  T.  FrOuUCtlOn  Men 
.  ,  .  Offices  of  the  picture  syndi-  Mrrmp  New  Officers 
cates  in  Washington.  D.  C..  are  , 

being  decorated  like  salons.  The  The  Pr^uction  Men  s  Club  of 


The  Production  Men’s  Club  of 


walls  of  INP  no  longer  display  New  York,  whose  members  m- 
that  famous  collection  of  elude  production  managers  of 
“Cheese”;  most  photos  are  of  leading  advertising  agenda, 
news  events  but  b  few  of  the  old  held  the  annual  election  of  offi" 
collection  still  catch  the  eye.  At  meeting 

the  Acme  offices,  the  exhibit  V 

consists  of  many  great  war  office^  for  19W-1947:  I^esident, 
photos.  The  walls  are  tastefully  John  ColUns^,  Kleppner  Co.;  vice- 
decorated  with  excellent  prints  president  Daniel  Casey,  Foote, 
as  also  are  the  halls  leading  to 

the  offices.  The  AP  has  started  b®m  Rioglane,  Gotham  A^tg. 
to  redecorate  its  office  walls-  Agency;  treasurer,  Joseph  Kei- 
with  outstanding  news  pictures  brick,  Abbott  Kimball  cor 


made  by  its  cameramen. 

■ 

William  B.  Tracy/ 

Ad  Executive,  58,  Dies 


responding  secretary,  Bernard 
Ryan,  Benton  &  Bowles. 

New  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  are  George  Bar¬ 
rett,  Owen  &  Chappell,  and 
Harry  Pascal,  Geyer,  Cornell  4 


William  B,  Tracy,  58,  execu-  Newell, 
tive  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  ad-  Formal  installation  of  new  of- 
vertising  agency  in  New  York,  fleers  will  be  made  at  the  annual 
died  Nov.  1  following  a  heart  installation  dinner  and  dance  to 
attack  at  his  New  York  home,  be  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Moritt 
For  25  years  president  of  Nov.  17. 

Tracy-Parry,  Inc.,  Philaddphia  ■ 

Named  S.  F.  Manager 

executive  capacities  with  two  William  Cannon  has  beco 
New  York  advertising  agencies,  named  Los  Angeles  office  mans- 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.,  and  Ar-  ger  of  O’Mara  and  OrmsbM 
thur  Kudner,  Inc,,  and  as  board  With  his  transfer,  Gerald  »• 
chairman  of  Saccone.  Speed  &  Phillipps,  formerly  of  the  Sw 
Jenney,  Inc.,  liquor  importers,  Francisco  News,  has  been  sddefl 
before  Joining  the  Campbell-  to  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 


Ewald  firm  last  year. 

lOITOI 


representatives’  firm. 

r:4IBclil«NIJt  far  Neveaiber  10;rtf4l 


PYLE 


GBAf  IJU-m4«  bf  MUtos  J.  Pik* 


The  picture  of  himself  that  Ernie 
Pyle  liked  best  was  taken  by  an 
advanced  amateur  photographer. 

Milton  J.  Pike,  personal  secre¬ 
tary  to  Scripps-Howard’s  editor- 
in-chief,  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
picture-taker  for  fifteen  years.  One  day  he  got 
a  chance  to  j^tograph  Ernie  Pyle,  newly 
returned  from  Sicily.  The  famovn  fox-holk 


reporter  talked,  looked  off  into  space,  and  the 
shutter  on  Mihoo  Pike’s  Graflex  camera 
snapped  ...  to  catch  "something  of  the  an¬ 
guish*’  that  was  in  Ernie  Pyle,  to  use  Ernie’s 
own  words  describing  the  picture. 

Thus,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  have  the 
great  moments  .  . .  the  great  personalities  of 
the  day  .  .  .  been  recorded  for  all  time  with 
GRAFLEX-made  Cameras. 


GRAFLEX 


gmiM  grmai  picturaul 


VHir  SRAflU  INKMMATWN  ONim  for  >U  GRAFLEX 
uMTS.ai  so  RockcfeUar  Plan.  New  York  20,N.Y.aad 
3045  Wilshire  Bird..  Los  AagclM  5.  Calif.  Whaa  im 
New  York  ba  sure  to  >ce  iha  GRAFLEX  esUfaat. 
"Pbtlagrmfky  ml  Wmr,"  io  the  Mmauai  of  Scicac*  aaE 
ladutrr.  Radio  Cilr. 


ISHM  far  Nevaaibor  It.  1t4B 
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SYNDICATES 


Women  Comic  Artists 
Entertained  by  E  &  P 


By  HsUn  M.  Staunton 

WHY  ARB  women  outnumbered 

about  25  to  one  in  the  field  of 
writing  and  drawing  syndicated 
comic  strips  and  pages?  Also 
what  are  the  women  like  who 
have  boosted  that  proportion 
from  about  100  to  one  of  six 
years  ago? 

Editor  &  Puauana  wondered, 
and  last  Monday  gathered  all  the 
feminine  comic  strip  producers 
in  the  New  York  area  for  lunch* 
eon  at  the  Hotel  Astor  and  took 
a  good  look  at  them:  Edwina 
Dumm,  as  alert  and  humorous  as 
the  little  dog  she  has  been  draw* 
ing  14  years  in  “Tippie  and  Cap 
Stubbs”  for  George  Matthew 
Adams  Service;  petite  Hilda 
Terry,  who  created  “Teena”  for 
King  Features;  Tarpe  (“Miss 
Fury” )  Mills  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Syndicate;  friendly  Mrs.  Coulton 
Waugh,  who  does  AP  Newsfea* 
TUREs’  “Dickie  Dare”  under  the 
penname  “Odin”;  lively  Dale 
Messick,  creator  of  CT*NYN’s 
“Brenda  Starr”  and  APN’s  Vir* 
ginia  Clark,  who  blends  capabil* 
ity  and  charm  as  she  juggles  her 
teenage  “Oh  Diana”  and  the  so* 
cial  requirements  of  her  husband 
and  family. 

First  Tims  Together 

The  occasion  was  historic:  Not 
only  was  the  Editor  &  Pubusher 
luncheon  the  first  gathering  of 
women  comic  strip  artists  since 
Edwina  Dumm  could  call  her* 
self  to  order  and  declare  a 
quorum  present,  but  also  it 
marked  the  return  of  women  to 
the  same  proportionate  position 
in  the  comic  field  as  in  the  very 
early  days  when  Kate  Carew 
drew  "The  Angel  Child.” 

Since  few  of  the  artists  had 
met  before  and  some  were  as 
surprised  as  readers  to  learn 
that  Odin,  Tarpe  Mills  and  Dale 
Messick  were  women,  they 
milled  around,  examining  appre* 
ciatively  each  other’s  work, 
wondered  whether  the  others  re¬ 
quired  an  eight-hour  plus  day, 
and  if  they  did  how  did  they 
manage  the  housework — or  did 
they? 

TTiey  decided  the  time  was 
ripe  for  an  organization  of 
women  cartoonists  and  planned 
to  meet  soon  on  a  Tuesday  to 
settle  membership  rules  and  ar¬ 
range  activities — ^with  the  six  as 
charter  members  and  honorary 
member  from  E  &  P’s  staff. 

If  women  have  been  scarce  in 
the  comic  strip  field,  the  reason 
is  their  rearing  to  be  less  “di¬ 
rect”  than  men.  Dale  Messick 
suggested.  “Men  go  at  their 
work,  but  women  are  more  easily 
interrupted.” 

In  somewhat  similar  vein 
Hilda  Terry  attributed  the  lesser 
success  of  women  to  their  prim¬ 
ary  desire  to  marry,  have  diil- 
dren  and  make  a  home.  “They 
lack  patience  because  of  their 
other  interests  to  train  long 
enough  to  develop  the  endur- 
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ance  to  produce  a  daily  or  Sun¬ 
day  strip.” 

“Which  would  I  give  up  if  I 
had  to?”  Mrs.  Waugh  looked  up 
from  the  sketch  pad  she  had 
been  using  between  courses  of 
the  lunch  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibly  rival  demands  of  home¬ 
making  and  art.  “Well,  of  course 
Fd  give  up  my  strip,  but.  .  .  .” 

Family  problems  aren't  a  con¬ 
flict  for  Miss  Mills,  but  her  sex 
and  her  first  name  June  were  a 
handicap  when  she  broke  into 
the  field  via  comic  books.  She 
solved  the  problem  by  dropping 
the  June  and  getting  a  male  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  hers  to  take  her 
samples  to  the  comic  editor. 

Despite  their  joint  conviction 
that  no  one  could  run  a  house 
right  and  do  a  comic  without  the 
aid  of  servants,  four  of  them 
have  managed  art  and  a  hus¬ 
band. 

“My  house?”  chuckled  Hilda 
Terry  who  is  Mrs.  Gregory 
d’Alessio  in  private  life.  “No¬ 
body  runs  it.  I  have  a  maid  who 
goes  home  for  two  months  and 
comes  back  for  one,  and  I  hold 
the  place  for  her.  I  don’t  know 
how  I  hold  my  husband  too. 
Meantime  the  b^s  pile  up.” 

Husbaad'Ml^e  Artists 

“I  have  a  model  husband;  he 
gets  the  breakfast.”  boasts  Mrs. 
Coulton  Waugh,  who  believes 
she  and  her  husband  are  the 
only  couple  in  the  business  doing 
two  separate  features  for  two 
syndicates.  “And  I  have  a  won¬ 
derful  housekeeper.” 

But  the  hir^  man  comes 
around  to  scold  them  about  the 
weeds  in  the  strawberries  (they 
live  on  a  farm).  “He  talks  to 
me  just  as  if  he  didn’t  think  he 
ought  to  pull  them.” 

Dale  Messick  operates  with 
servants — when  she  can  get 
them.  But  Virginia  Clark,  who 
has  a  young  daughter  as  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  strip,  is  the  most 
heroic.  Last  we^  she  had  11 
house  guests  and  two  children 
home  with  the  grippe,  but  after 


Aitentian 
Top-Notch 
Syndicate  Men 

Old  established  newspa¬ 
per  syndicate  with  hi^- 
power^  post-war  program 
is  seeking  a  sales  manager 
and  two  experienced  sales¬ 
men.  Good  salary  with 
participating  income  based 
on  performance. 

Replies  regarded  strictly 
confidential.  Box  2850, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


the  IvnehMa  wm  afmM  to  make 
a  trip  sentli. 

“Im  other  night  I  had  11  girls, 
my  daughter's  friends,  sleeping 
on  my  living  room  floor,”  she 
added 

That  life  is  not  for  Edwina, 
though.  “There’s  just  me  and 
my  mother  and  the  dog  and  the 
cat.  I’d  rather  be  dead  than 
keep  house;  it's  such  hard  work.” 
Edwina  puts  in  a  good  seven 
hours  a  day  on  her  feature. 

Where  women  excell  men  in 
comic  strips,  they  all  agreed,  is 
in  drawing  women’s  clothes. 
“The  men  catch  up  on  the  fash¬ 
ions  just  about  the  time  they  go 
out,”  declared  Dale  Messick  who 
has  to  lN>ne  Women’t  Wear  Daily 
to  keep  the  fashions  she  special¬ 
izes  in  current. 

All  of  the  feminine  cartoonists 
wanted  to  know  whether  the 
others  us^  models,  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  was:  Not  often  for  a 
definite  strip.  Mrs.  Waugh 
sketches  wherever  she  goes. 
Hilda  Terry  tried  models  when 
her  self-co^dence  drooped,  and 
found  she  imagined  as  well  as 
the  model  executed.  “You  don’t 
have  to  look  at  yourself  in  the 
mirror  even,”  she  added.  “It’s 
enough  to  take  the  posture  ( dem¬ 
onstrating)  and  you  get  the  feel 
of  the  anatomy.” 

“Yes,”  commented  Dale  Mes¬ 
sick.  “In  doing  a  comic  strip 
you  have  to  have  a  yen  to  be  an 
actress.” 

Then,  flowing  in  and  out  of  the 
smaller  conversational  groups 
was  a  new  theme  that  eventually 
was  applied  by  someone  to  every 


artlal  prmMt:  I  tflways  won- 
darud  wWtiMr  tke  pther  artists 
wtNiM  Mk  ilk*  OM  characters 
ia  thalr  atripa  do. 

“W^  if  ntft  Ilk*  the  charac¬ 
ters,”  said  various  artists,  “like 
the  strip— Ilka  the  spirit  of  the 
strip.” 

On  thu  Syndioatp  Beat 
CONSOUDATED  NEWS  FEA¬ 
TURES’  “Pleasant  Homes”  o^ 
faring  is  losing  its  editor  of  10 
years,  Elizabeth  Mdlae  Boykin 
who  is  retiring  from  active  news¬ 
paper  work  to  spend  more  time 
at  home.  Joan  Gardner,  also 
director  of  Fashion  League  for 
CNS,  will  continue  and  expand 
the  Pleasant  Homes.  .  .  .  Evelyi 
Vorse,  formerly  in  the  New  York 
Pott  and  Newsweek  promotioa 
departments,  has  joined  Unitb 
Feature  Syndicate. 

William  McLean  Thompson,  18 
years  on  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  for  several  years  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  has  l^t  OWI  and 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  t^ 
Herald  Trisunx  Syndicate.  He 
was  in  charge  of  overseas  fea¬ 
tures  for  OWI  after  working 
with  the  domestic  branch. 

McClure  Syndicate  has  started 
a  daily  feature  by  Jackson 
Powie  designed  as  an  abrasive; 
a  short  box  written  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor  com¬ 
menting  in  crusty  amusing  fash¬ 
ion  on  incidents  ( rather  than 
events)  in  the  news.  Powie  is 
pseudonym  for  a  magazine 
writer. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 


SI  •^ears 
of  service 
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Yes,  we’ve  come  a  long 
way  since  that  Novem¬ 
ber  day  in  1884,  when 
S.  S.  McClure  started 
America’s  FIRST  syn¬ 
dicated  newspaper 
service  that  still  bears 
his  name.  SERVICE 
that  has  set  the  pace 
through  years  of  wars, 
panics,  depressions, 
peace  and  progress  . . . 
service  dedicated  to 
making  newspapers 
more  interesting  for 
more  readers. 
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lOJTOt  «  PUBLISHER  f*r  N«¥*nk«r  10,1*41 


Rffcantly  g  largt  Naval  TraiRlaq  UNit  picked  oat  20  of 
Amorica's  top  comic  paqe  booutiot  aad  voted  to  tee  which 
"had  what  it  takes"  to  be  Member  Oae  ie  the  book!  It  was 
a  cleao  sweep  for  MISS  FURY  .  .  .  not  ONE  disteatin9  vote! 
Now  frankly,  aren't  the  reasons  obviont? 

Combined  with  beautifel  ort  readers  will  find  an  intrigninf 
Sunday-to-Sunday  story  packed  witk  every  emotion  that 
makes  them  come  back  for  more.  We’ll  be  9lad  te  send  yen 
half-pa9e  or  tabloid  "Proofs  that  Prove!" 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


HARRY  lARIR 
Meaoeer 


400  W.  MADISON 
CHICA60  0.  lU. 


Voted  a  Favorite  in  a  Field 
of  20  Comic  Page  Heroines! 


DEBATE  IN  CONGRESS  ON  'FREE  PRESS'  PROVISO  IN  UNRRA—(Confd) 


(OMMlnoed  from  pare  72) 
and  radio  thair  to  report  back  to  na 
what  If  hciiur  done  with  onr  moner  and 
with  the  food  and  nupplip*  we  furnish. 
Hie  beat  assuranrc  of  proper  admlnia- 
tratioD  of  nmtRA  it  freedom  of  the 
.Vmerican  press  and  radio  to  report 
fnllr.  without  anr  restriction,  back  to 
the  American  people.  Coder  this  reso¬ 
lution  we  are  not  attemptinr  to  say 
that  any  other  nation  shall  hare  free- 
rlom  of  the  press  within  Ita  country. 
We  are  simply  saylnv  that  the  American 
preM  and  radio  shall  be  iriven  access 
to  the  news  of  CWRA  In  the  countries 
whi^  are  reocivtnr  the  benefit  of  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Walter;  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tho 
irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio:  I  yield. 

Mr.  Walter:  What  effect  would  tho 
adoption  of  either  of  those  amend¬ 
ments  hare,  in  the  iudrment  of  the 
rentleman.  on  the  continued  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  other  nations  in  this  relief 
and  rehabilitation  pmrram? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio;  I  think  the  only 
effect  It  would  hare  would  be  that  the 
other  nations  would  accept  this  arranse- 
ment  and  would  provide  for  freedom  of 
the  American  prsea  and  radio  within 
their  countries  to  renort  on  the  opera- 
tloiM  of  CMHIIA.  and  as  a  result  there¬ 
of  we  would  have  a  much  better  ad¬ 
ministration  of  CimilA.  It  would  be 
the  only  effect.  In  my  opinion,  because, 
if  they  need  the  funds,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  object  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  knowinr  how  such  funds  are  belnr 
expended,  or  that  our  food  is  actually 
reachinr  the  people.  I  think  they 
would  want  the  American  people  to 
know  all  about  It.  Certainly,  if  we 
were  beinr  helped,  we  would  want 
crerybody  who  wae  fumlsbinr  that 
help  to  know  about  it.  and  to  know 
that  we  were  rrateful  for  it. 

Mr.  Priest;  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio:  I  yield. 

Mr.  Priest ;  The  srentleman  from 
Ohio  is  a  newspaper  publisher,  and  I 
■Uso  have  been  a  member  of  that  pro¬ 
fession  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am 
very  much  interested  In  the  subject  of 
freedom  of  tho  press,  but  I  want  to 
ask  the  distiniraished  sentleman  this 
question;  Does  he  not  feel  that  if  we 
embark  on  a  policy  in  which  we  tie 
up  the  question  of  freedom  of  the  press 
with  a  rorcmmental  axency.  we  pave 
the  way  to  rsstrictinr  that  freedom  of 

the  press? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio;  Certainly  not. 
Onr  State,  county,  and  national  statutes 
are  filled  with  provisos  that  the  press 
must  he  rlvea  aenese  to  the  activities  of 
Oot'omment.  Wo  have  the  rirht,  not 
only  the  rliht  but  the  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  to  see  to  it  the  same  access 
to  the  news  Is  extended  to  our  press 
operations  over  there,  because.  aDer  all. 
we  are  checkinr  up  only  on  our  own 
operation  under  TTl^RA.  and  reportlnr 
only  on  the  expenditure  of  our  own 
fniMh. 

Mias  Bumner  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  will  the  rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio;  I  yield. 

Miss  Sumner  of  Dllnola;  Freedom  of 
(he  press  Is  one  of  the  most  teportaat 
and  vital  parts  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  onr  only  method  of  forcinr  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  mistakes.  Does  not  the  na- 
tleman  think  it  is  arainst  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  to  spend  the  money 
of  the  American  people  without  xlvlivr 
them  the  rirht  of  freedom  of  the 
Dress? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio;  It  is  one  of  the 
thinrs  we  fonrht  for.  of  course. 

Mr.  Dlrksen ;  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
crentlsman  yield? 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio:  I  yield. 

Mr.  Dlrksen;  I  think  the  purpose  of 
both  amendments  Is  identic.  I  do  not 
object  to  It.  I  have  Just  kept  my 
amendment  to  the  minimum  si^  and 
left  it  with  the  President  to  determine 
when  theee  satisfactory  arrancemeots 
are  made. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio;  I  think  this 
amendment  doee  exactly  what  the  nn- 
tlsman's  amendment  does,  eaeept  It 
dees  reach  out  and  meets  Ute  tedinioal 
problems  involved,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  American  prose  and  radio 
want  and  moat  have  If  we  ace  to  have 
free  acceee  to  the  news. 

Mr.  McCormack  of  Massachusetts: 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  rentleman  from 
Ohio  unfortunately  raises  the  issue  of 
free  press  In  the  considevaUon  of  ths 
measure  before  the  Committee  at  the 
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present  time  and  Imores  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  measure,  the  question 
of  rellevlnr  as  far  at  we  can  human 
snfTerinr  and  distress.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  House  hut  who  stronrly 
believes  in  and  will  flrht  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  of  the  press;  we  are 
concerned  however  today  with  lerltla- 
tion  with  reference  to  people  who  are 
starvlnr,  many  thousands  of  whom  srill 
not  be  alive  .S  or  4  months  hence  after 
the  next  winter  unless  relief  reaches 
them.  People  cannot  live  on  freedom 
of  the  press,  people  have  rot  to  have 
foo<t.  shelter,  and  clothinr;  and  we  are 
levislatinr  with  reference  to  ts-ople 
who  have  rone  thronrh  years  of  suf- 
ferin-r.  the  ♦erriftc  destruction  ol  war 
enveloptnr  them.  Human  helnrs,  crea¬ 
tures  of  Oo<l  like  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  are  the  primary  objects  of  this 
lerlslatton.  yet  by  this  amendment  they 
would  be  subjected  to  the  condition 
precedent  of  freedom  of  the  press  belnr 
put  into  operation  in  the  country  In 
which  they  live  before  they  could  re¬ 
ceive  any  assistance — and  this  by  action 
of  the  Conrress  of  the  TTnited  States. 

How  stranre  it  Is  to  listen  to  Incon¬ 
sistent  statements  of  some.  On  the  one 
hand  they  arrne  with  emotional  appeal 
and  effect  we  should  not  rive  relief 
unless  there  are  strinrs  attached  to  It, 
or  because  of  fear  of  people  adoptinr 
stranre  ideolorles  of  rovernment  when 
they  kpow.  or  ourht  to  know,  that 
failure  to  rive  as  complete  relief  as  is 
possible  will  probably  drive  those  very 
unfortunate  people  of  other  lands  to 
adopt  forms  of  rovernment  that  do  not 
recomlre  the  dirnitv  and  personality 
of  the  individual.  While  I  know  the 
author  of  the  pendinr  nmentlment  did 
not  intend  It.  the  amendment  Is  likely 
to  be  a  contributinr  factor  in  brlnrlnr 
about  such  results. 

Mr.  Doyle  of  Oallfornia ;  There  Is  no 
opportunity  to  reform  the  news  or 
political  philosophies  of  European  na¬ 
tions  by  imposinr  this  condition  in  this 
arreement.  For.  if  you  try  it  rentle- 
men.  you  definitely  commit  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  to  death  by  sure  starva¬ 
tion  and  other  forms  of  sure  and  trario 
death. 

Mr.  Herter  of  Massachusetts;  Det  me 
sneak  for  a  moment  about  these  two 
Provincee  of  Soviet  Russia.  They  have 
undoubtedly  suffered  considerably  as 
the  result  of  the  war.  They  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled  to  relief.  On  the 
other  hattd.  those  two  Provinces  are  to¬ 
day  abaolutelv  closed.  If  they  should 
say.  “We  win  not  allow  the  Amerlean 
proas  to  come  In  liero  and  see  relief 
distributed,"  they  can  alsrays  turn 
to  their  mother  rovernment  In  Moscow 
which  has  billions  of  dollars  in  rold 
available  with  which  relief  can  be 
hourht;  in  other  words,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  necessity  for  savlnr  that  a  sin- 
rle  human  beinr  srill  starve  bseauae  a 
relief  operation  is  not  conducted  in  the 
open.  To  my  mind  many  suspieiont  win 
be  alleviated  by  condnetinr  those  opera¬ 
tions  in  tbs  open  instead  of  coadnetlnr 
them  behind  closed  doors-  in  other 
srorsls.  I  think  from  the  point  of  view 
of  onr  relationship  wllh  Russia  to  have 
tlisae  thino  done  openly  so  that  the 
people  cannot  continuously  say  that 
somethinr  is  srronr  with  the  operation, 
is  a  benefit  rather  than  the  opposite. 

It  Is  very  little  realist  that 
HHRRA  is  operatinr  in  a  very  limited 
sphere  in  Europe  today.  It  is  operat- 
inr  In  Poland,  in  Csechoslovakia.  in 
Tnroslasria,  in  Albania  and  In  Oreece, 
with  a  small  limited  operation  in  Italy. 
Those  are  the  only  countries  in  which 
it  is  operatinr  in  Europe  today.  Tltero 
is  not  a  sinrie  one  of  those  countries 
which  does  not  allow  completely  free 
access  to  accredited  press  representa¬ 
tives. 

I  have  before  roe  a  letter  from  the 
Turoslav  Embassy  rlvlnr  the  exact 
dates  upon  which  the  pronouncements 
were  made  in  Tnroslavia  with  rerard  to 
the  admission  of  the  press.  Tnroslavia, 
stranre  as  it  may  seem,  was  the  first 
country  which  took  all  censorship  off 
proas  correspondents'  reports;  in  other 
words,  the  amendment  that  is  beinr  of¬ 
fered  hero  is  not  rotnr  to  cause  a  sinrie 
individual  to  suffer  one  lota  in  any 
country  la  which  CNBRA  is  today 
operatinr. 

Let  me  cobm  back  to  the  countries 
to  whidi  It  mifht  appkr.  It  Is  only 
these  two  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  of 
whleh  I  have  spoksa.  Hobady  has  pat 
visited  those  countries  to  .tscerlaln 


the  extent  of  the  relief.  They  have 
made  application.  They  were  admitted 
to  the  UNRRA  orraniiation.  They  have 
submitted  to  the  combined  food  board 
certain  requirements  for  food.  Those 
itre  beinr  today  considered.  T^NRRA 
has  no  arreements  with  those  nations 
as  it  has  with  all  the  other  nations  that 
are  ladur  served;  in  other  words,  a  con¬ 
siderable  perio<l  of  time  must  ro  by 
before  any  relief  supplies  can  be  sent 
into  those  countries  in  any  case.  Are 
we  roinr  to  sacrifice  those  nations?  Are 
we  rotnr  to  sacrifice  the  sufferinr  peo¬ 
ple  of  those  nations  by  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment?  To  my  mind 
absolntelv  not.  There  is  no  such  ques¬ 
tion  Involved. 

I-et  us  he  very  frank  about  if.  Only 
i-is-cnlly  If  came  to  my  attention  that 
one  ol  these  republics  had  made  a  ro- 
uuest  to  the  combined  food  boards  for 
a  certain  tonnare  of  ^-eretahle  oils.  I 
am  not  roinr  into  the  exact  firures  but 
I  can  ^ve  the  exact  firures  if  any 
Member  wants  them.  Simultaneously 
with  that  request  there  appeared  in  the 
dispatches  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
Russia  had  concluded  a  trade  arreement 
with  Finland.  In  that  trade  arreement 
with  Finland  Russia  was  ohllrated  to 
deliver  to  Finland  the  exact  amount  of 
the  same  veretable  nils  that  was  beinr 
asked  for  relief  in  one  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  namely,  the  Ukrainian 
Republic. 

I-et  us  have  these  thinrs  In  the  ofien 
so  that  we  do  not  have  suspicions,  so 
that  we  do  not  have  distress.  Let  u» 
he  able  to  look  at  the  thinr.  As  I 
say.  and  as  I  have  said  before,  nobody 
is  roinr  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments,  and  it 
mav  be  that  our  actual  rclatlonahins 
with  the  areas  concerned  will  he  vastly 
improved  by  dolnr  thinrs  in  the  open 
and  in  the  sunslitne. 

Mr.  Patrick  ol  Alabama;  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  am  afraid  we  are  rettinr  away 
from  the  very  thinr  .around  which  the 
action  we  arc  seekinr  to  take  revolves. 

We  did  not  ask  those  little  people 
.amonr  our  allies  how  thev  felt  about 
freedom  of  the  press  and  what  thev  ro- 
rarded  as  proper  use  of  the  press  when 
we  asked  them  to  scorch  their  earth. 
We  merelv  said  we  would  stand  behind 
them,  and  we  asked  that  they  scorch 
the  earth  by  their  nollcy  and  release  the 
water  from  the  dams,  and  It  was  done. 
They  will  think  a  whole  lot  more  about 
that  than  we  will  when  we  come  and 
say,  “Now,  we  are  roinr  to  continue 
to  rive  you  food,  but  we  are  roinr  to 
put  certain  restrictions  on  it.”  As  a 
schoolboy  vott  found  the  evil  of  chanr- 
inr  the  rules  after  the  ranie  has  started. 

How  can  the  President  have  arencles 
determine  day  W  day  what  Is  belnr 
done  by  the  press?  By  the  time  a  deter¬ 
mination  could  be  made  and  action 
taken  on  it  somethinr  new  ralrht  de¬ 
velop,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

So,  if  you  are  roinr  to  impose  this 
obliration  on  the  Prosident,  yon  have 
to  ro  further  before  you  coranlete  the 
Job  yon  attempt  here  .and  provide  the 
mechanics  for  him  io  do  it.  Who 
would  dare  undertake  the  job  of  pro- 
vidinr  such  mechanics?  You  Just  leave 
It  danrllnr  in  the  air.  If  you  are  roinr 
to  undertake  a  thinr  like  this,  it  is 
your  duty  to  carry  it  out.  I  do  not 
believe  many  of  those  who  feel  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  themselves  and  their 
leaders  to  carry  the  prorram  out  would 
come  forward  with  an  amendment  like 
this.  It  would  merely  put  ns  in  the 
hole  srlth  no  chance  to  ret  out. 

Mr.  Mnndt  of  South  Dakota;  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  all  of  his  staff  is  able  to 
determine  whether  an  accredited  news¬ 
paperman  is  an  accredited  newspaper¬ 
man  or  not;  and  if  he  cannot  so  deter¬ 
mine.  he  can  ask  Oovernor  Lehman  to 
call  upon  these  $10,000-a-year  men  he 
has  In  UNRRA  as  publicity  arents— 
and  why  UNRRA  needs  publicity 
arents  is  beyond  the  realm  of  my  un- 
derstandinr  —  the  President  and/or 
Oovernor  Lehman  can  call  upon  these 
well  paid  advisors  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  an  accredited  newspaperman  is 
an  accredited  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  onr  snbeommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foretrn  Affairs  visited  and  stud¬ 
ied  UNRRA  conditions  In  ^  four  Of 
those  countries  which  are  now  recelv- 
Inr  UNRRA.  We  have  just  recently 
completed  a  8S-day  study  of  economic 
and  polltleal  condHIoae  In  Mni  one.  Aala, 
and  Africa.  We  stndled  UNRRA  in 


Poland.  Tnroslavia.  Csechoslovakia, 
.'tnd  Greece, 

In  Oreece  wc  found  that  UNRRA  Is 
dolnr  a  comparatively  rood  Job. 
Stranrely  enourh,  Orei»ce  is  ths  only 
one  of  the  four  countries  where  UNRRA 
is  iarrely  fnnetionins’  which  today  ku 
a  free  t>ress.  Oreece  is  the  only  oos 
where  the  public  press  and  radio  peoids 
have  a  free  opportunity  to  say  what  Is 
roinr  on  in  UNRRA.  Every  Membsr 
of  Conrress,  whether  Democrstle  or 
Republican,  who  invest  irated  UNRRA 
conditions  this  Summer  came  huik 
with  the  same  report,  namely,  that 
UNRRA  Is  doinr  its  heat  Job  in  Orsses. 

Tlie  UNRRA  offlclals  themseivsa  say 
It  is  doinr  its  best  Job  in  Oreece.  despite 
the  fact  that  RO  nercent  of  the  moaur 
expended  by  UNRRRA  is  beinr  spout 
in  Poland.  Tnroslavia.  and  Csechoolp. 
vakia,  where  It  is  administered  by  Rus¬ 
sian  administrators  and  where  theta  sia 
no  uncensored  reporta  cominr  out,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  radio  and  ths 
press. 

We  heard  several  reports  in  Europa 
that  Director  Lehman  has  alrsady 
arreed  to  place  Russian  olllctals  la 
charre  of  UNRRA  In  White  Russia  sad 
the  Ukraine.  That  would  mean  that 
the  country  which  contributes  nothfair 
to  UNRRA  supplies  would  run  tho 
UNRRA  show  In  five-sixths  of  the  coa» 
tries  mostly  tienefitinr  from  UNRRA 
and  the  country  snpplyinr  72  percent  of 
T’NRRA'a  supplies  would  direct  its 
operations  In  only  one  beneficiary  cotm- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  leanliit 
over  backwards.  This  is  fallinr  coia- 
pletely  head  over  heels. 

Mr  Rankin;  I  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  io  another  fact.  They  talk  about 
the  rirht  to  send  our  press  where  wo 
send  our  money.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  sent  our  press  everywhere  that  wo 
sent  our  boys  over  there  to  win  tho 
war? 

Mr.  Mnndt;  That  is  correct  and  tho 
press  and  radio  reporters  contributed 
mirhtily  and  bravely  to  our  war  effo^ 

Miss  Sumner  of  Illinois;  Oreece  Is  In 
the  British  sphere  of  influence,  and 
there  they  have  a  free  press.  The  rest 
of  them  are  ruled  by  Moscow-dominatod 
puppets,  and  they  have  nobody  to 
check  up  on  them. 

Mr.  Mnndt:  I  believe  those  who  an 
interested  in  helninr  the  folks  of  Po¬ 
land,  in  helpinr  the  folks  in  Czechoal^ 
vsVIa.  and  In  Yuroslavia.  If  yon  want 
UNRRA  to  ro  to  the  relief  of  the  hnu- 
rry  and  starvlnr  and  dyinr  peopls. 
should  vote  for  this  amendment  which 
hrinra  the  press  and  radio  in  to  sso 
that  UNRRA  supplies  are  belnr  used 
for  the  purpose  Intended  by  the  Asas^ 
lean  Conrress  and  the  American  Peopla 
If  you  want  it  to  he  used  for  poHtleat 
purposes,  if  you  want  it  to  be  tissd 
for  trade.  If  you  want  It  to  be  used 
to  maintain  puppet  armies  in  those  va¬ 
rious  countries,  then  keep  the  shadM 
of  darkness  around  TTNRAA.  Let  ns 
adopt  this  amendment  and  in  that  maa- 
Tier  serve  at  least  this  sUrht  notleo 
that  tho  precepts  of  the  “four  freedoarf* 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  not  OU- 
tirelv  forrotten  In  America. 

Mr.  Walter  of  Pennsylvania:  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  freedom  of  tha 
press,  even  thourh  all  of  ns  at  tltnst 
feel  that  that  freedom  is  sometlmsa 
abused.  However,  in  considerinr  them 
amendments  you  must  hear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  we  as  a  Nation  have  al¬ 
ready  entered  into  a  solemn  arrssinisit 
with  other  nations.  Havinr  enletad 
into  that  arreement.  If  we  attempt  to  at¬ 
tach  conditions  to  our  further  pari 
tlclpatlon  under  the  terms  of  onr  com 
tract,  if  you  please,  what  effect  win 
that  have  on  other  nations  partidpathif 
in  this  rroat  humanitarian  prorram. 

It  seems  to  me  at  a  time  when  wo 
should  be  leanlnr  over  backwards,  even 
father  than  we  have  been.  In  order  to 
try  to  brinr  order  out  of  the  chaooe 
conditions  that  exist  In  the  world  todiff , 
wo  will  create  a  very  bad  Impressloo  If 
the  people  of  other  nations  feel  AM 
we  are  ready  at  any  tkae  to  run  oat 
on  our  solemnly  executed  eontraetA 

Mr.  Tory*  of  Ohio:  Here  is  one  tkly 
that  has  not  been  pointed  out  im* 
dently.  This  la  not  a  free-press  aXMM- 
meat.  It  does  net  provide  for  a  fr** 
press  In  any  country  sxeept  the  UnltM 
States.  This  Is  an  amendment,  not  to 
requiae  a  free  press  eleewhare,  bat  to 
prevent  a  ransd  press  in  onr  asm 
(Continued  on  next  pare) 
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(Continued  from  pare  78) 
gantry,  to  prevent  other  rountriea 
hnm  irawrinr  and  oenRorinr  our  own 
IJJJJJ,;  That  ie  all  we  are  dolnr.  Theae 
reprpHentatlvPe  do  not  have 
to^b*  permitted  to  publish  a  word  In 
the  countries  where  they  ro.  There 
^  be  all  kinds  of  precanUons  made 
Kr  the  (rovernments  of  those  countries 
«  that  not  a  word  from  these  corra- 
■nondents  can  be  published  there,  but 
tn  are  roinr  to  prevent  other  nations 
(rom  rarrinr  our  own  press  and  cen- 
.orinr  our  own  press  as  to  mutters  that 
ye  the  concern  of  the  United  States 
«id  our  own  business. 

Mr.  Randoiph  of  West  Virrinia:  I 
jropoie  to  support  the  principles  which 
enunciated,  and  I  trust  that  others 
wiil  vote  as  I  shall  vote,  and  that 
dMre  be  a  cnttimr  across  party  lines 
on  a  fundamental  issue  of  this  type. 

It  is  not  the  charitable  father.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  is  the  unwise  father 
«bo  rives  money  to  a  son  or  daughter 
In  indiscriminate  amounts.  It  is  an 
miwise  parent  who  does  not  take  the 
OKcantion  to  check  on  what  is  done 
with  funds  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  money  is  spent.  It  is  so  with  our 
-onntry  as  we  participate  in  funds  for 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio;  The  irentleman 
hst  made  a  very  fine  statement.  He 
bu  had  rreat  experience  in  public  life. 
Hu  it  not  been  his  experience  that  the 
(nil  and  free  reportins  of  the  news  has 
ilirtys  led  to  better  administration  of 
mibllc  affairs  T 

Mr.  Randolph :  Often  I  have  dls- 
irmd  with  what  h.as  been  reported, 
tint  I  will  fiwht  to  see  it  reported. 

Mr.  Rankin;  Our  news  reporters  on 
the  battle  fronts  did  not  color  their  re¬ 
ports  to  suit  their  own  opinions,  did 
theyf 

Mr.  Randolph;  This  Nation’s  re- 
sorters  went  with  the  services  In  ac- 
mal  combat.  Let  ns  continue,  as  a 
ihinklnx  Nation,  to  keep  the  searchlixht 
o(  public  opinion  on  our  dealinxs  be- 
•wsen  America  and  other  countries  un- 
lirr  the  operation  of  UNRRA.  There  la  a 
touraireons  course  to  pursue — and  I 
'ameatly  urxe  adoption  of  the  amend- 
nmts. 

Mr.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania;  If  there 
It  any  indication  from  Russia  that 
iome  reporter  is  not  welcome  in  War- 
•ast.  then  accordtiur  to  this  amendment 
CKRAA  ceases —  even  thonxh  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  says  that  Is 
not  the  case  today,  yet  it  can  he  the 
'ue  tomorrow.  You  can  starve  Just 
u  thoronvhly  and  die  Just  as  com¬ 
pletely  on  the  plains  of  Poland  tomor¬ 
row.  happy  that  you  are  dyinir  loxic- 
tlly.  as  my  friends  suxxest.  but  none¬ 
theless  just  as  thorouxhly.  They  do 
not  take  the  next  step.  The  next 
■lep  is  this;  This  is  not  a  question  of 
I  free  press:  and  if  it  is.  I  was  the  first 
nan  in  this  session  of  Conxress  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  resolution  for  a  free  press,  for 
pews  obtained  equally  and  fairly  at  the 
srarce  and  disseminated  equally  and 
(nirly  by  all  axencles  of  all  countries. 
This  Conrress  in  the  last  session  passed 
nnanimnnsly  a  resolution  intr^nced 
fiy  Hur  former  colleaxue.  Senator  Ful- 
Wrht.  thus  xiytnc  its  testimony  to 
freedom  of  the  press.  Must  you  do  It 
rvpty  day  f 

Mr.  Ludlow  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Chair- 
nun.  I  consider  it  important  to  raise 
my  voice  today  in  opposition  to  both 
of  the  amendments— the  one  offered  by 
Ihe  rentlemnn  from  lUlnois  and  the 
toendment  of  the  xentleman  from  Ohio. 
Iflut  we  should  do  here  today,  and  the 
only  thinc  we  should  do.  is  to  study 
the  consequences  of  these  amendments 
in  relation  to  the  starvinx  people  of 
the  world  whom  we  are  tryinx  to  help. 

Snppose  a  stricken  foreixn  nation  is 
toverned  by  a  little  olixarchy — a  dia- 
hoUcal  olixarchy.  If  yon  please — and 
tUi  olixarchy  says,  flatly.  “We  are  not 
Wnx  to  allow  a  foreixn  press  to  enter 
W  country.”  Of  course,  that  would 
"0  a  diabolical  attitude.  But  what 
would  be  the  result?  ...  I  believe  in 
•  free  press,  but  when  it  comes  to 
Brtority  of  Procedure  I  believe  In  xivinx 
^flrst  priority  to  the  starvinx  chll- 
**  and  a  lesser  priority  to  a  reform 
'‘‘Joreixn  political  systems. 

Mr.  Stefan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lexis- 
won  we  are  debatlnx  at  this  time 
wdth  relief  of  foreixn  people.  The 
'w  calls  for  $S60.000.000,  the  re- 
foainder  of  funds  which  we  orixinally 
J^lsed  to  the  orxanlsation  kno^’n  as 
"nited  Nations  RehaMlitation  and  Re¬ 


lief.  More  than  40  countries  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  prorram. 

I  cannot  understand  the  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  The  hearlnrs  dis¬ 
close  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in¬ 
dicates  that  such  an  amendment  wonld 
in  no  way  handicap  the  relief  work 
of  UNRRA.  It  Is  true  that  freedom  of 
the  press  is  not  recoxnised  by  some 
xovernments  of  the  world  today.  But 
it  is  recoxnised  in  the  United  States.  I 
know  it  is  beinx  demanded  by  people 
in  other  lands.  That  is  beside  the 
point.  It  is  my  belief  that,  while  the 
American  people  want  us  to  send  this 
relief  to  the  hunxry.  cold,  and  sick 
people  they  also  demand  that  we  see 
to  it  that  their  relief  money  xoes 
where  they  intend  it  shall  xo— to  snf- 
ferinx  humanity.  This  amendment  will 
help  ns  xet  this  Informstlon  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  (Tialrman.  it  has  been  my  expe¬ 
rience  in  travelinx  around  the.  world 
that  where  the  American  press  has 
xone  and  hrouxht  to  lixht  the  sniferinx 
of  humanity  American  relief  has  come 
more  abundantly. 

Mr.  Judd  of  Minnesota;  Yes,  I  axree 
with  that.  And  I  say  it  is  not  because 
we  do  not  want  to  feed  these  starvinx 
children  that  we  favor  these  amend¬ 
ments.  It  is  precisely  because  we  do 
want  to  feed  them  that  we  are  for 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Nebraska;  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  it  is  very  hard  to  mix  bard,  sound 
business  principles  with  emotions.  We 
are  havlnx  a  lot  of  emotional  appeals 
hero  on  these  two  amendments.  These 
amendments  are  needed.  Corruption 
does  not  thrive  In  the  blasinx  lixht  of 
publicity.  The  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  press  is  rixht.  The  .imendments 
xlve  the  country  lixht  on  what  xoes  on 
in  UNRRA. 

Miss  Sumner  of  Illinois;  May  I  re¬ 
mind  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  In  those  three  countries  where  the 
press  cannot  xet  in  today,  they  had  a 
free  press  until  Russian  puppets  were 
put  in  there  throuxh  American  aid  and 
influence.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  xlve 
It  to  them. 

Mr.  Lemke  of  North  Dakota;  I  was 
xlad  the  other  day  when  the  President 
of  our  xreat  Nation,  pointed  out  to  the 
world  that  there  were  some  xanxster 
nations,  or  should  I  say  some  Peck’s 
bad  boys,  in  our  own  crowd — amonx 
the  United  Nations.  I  onl.v  wish  he 
had  xone  a  little  further  and  had  told 
ns  who  those  bad  boys  are.  and  told 
us  what  they  are  doinx — told  ns  that 
they  were  enxaared  in  liqnidatinx  and 
xrahbinx  other  nations’  people  and  ter¬ 
ritory. 

If  our  President  will  do  this,  and 
throw  open  the  blinds,  and  let  in  the 
white  lixht  of  publicity,  we  will  then 
annihilate  their  Iniquities  with  public 
opinion,  and  make  them  decent.  Hts 
name  will  then  xo  down  with  the  im¬ 
mortals  as  a  savior  of  humanity  and 
civilisation. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  world 
shonld  know  what  Is  xoinx  on  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  There  is  more  bloodshed  there 
tierhaps.  and  more  oppression  than 
there  was  dnrinx  the  war.  It  la  not 
cnonxh  for  ns  to  threaten  that  we  will 
not  recoxnize  the  theft;  we  must  xlve 
publicity  to  it.  Let  us  And  out  who 
the  xuilty  nations  are. 

Mr.  Bloom  of  New  York:  In  princi¬ 
ple,  I  am  for  the  noble  objectives  of 
these  amendments.  I  want  to  see  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  everywhere.  But.  action  to  meet 
hunxer  and  pestilence  can  not  wait. 
The  need  is  urxent  .and  when  so  many 
people  are  actually  facinx  the  slow 
tortures  of  death  ^  starvation.  I  feel 
that  we  are  makinx  a  mistake  if  we 
say  to  them,  “until  you  win  the  rixht 
to  the  same  freedoms  we  enjoy  in 
America,  you  will  receive  no  food  from 
America.” 

Mr.  Colmer  of  Mississippi;  To  be 
perfectly  frank  about  it,  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  aimed  at  our  late  ally.  Russia. 
Ortainly.  I  have  no  brief  to  hold  for 
Russia  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  Its 
hixh-handed  and  rather  arbitrary  policy 
in  dealinx  with  these  countries  now 
under  her  virtual  domination  and  con¬ 
trol.  Moreover,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  I  am  for  a  stralxhtforward. 
forthrixht,  and  firm  policy  in  dealinx 
with  Russia.  I  think  everybody  under¬ 
stands  my  views  on  that  question.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doinx 
here  today  is  to  say  to  these  small 
countries  under  Russian  domination 


and  control,  “we  do  not  like  the  way 
Russia  is  treatinx  yon;  therefore,  we 
too  are  xoinx  to  penalize  yon  by  say- 
inx  that  we  are  not  xoinx  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  your  misery  and  starva¬ 
tion.” 

I  wish  I  could  xo  alonx  with  this 
amendment.  I  am  thorouxhly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  objectives  souxht.  I 
may  be  wronx.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  know  that  it  is  my  duty,  havinx 
observed  these  conditions  as  I  did,  to 
speak  mv  little  piece  in  this  limited 
time.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter 
of  loans.  I  will  xo  all  the  way  with 
you.  but  on  the  question  of  human 
misery  I  will  not  axree  to  attach  these 
conditions. 

Mr.  Wixxlesworth  of  Massachusetts; 
Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  been  laborinx 
under  the  Impression  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  objectives  for  which  the 
Second  World  War  was  fonxht  was 
freedom  of  the  press  everywhere  in  the 
world.  I  have  also  been  laborinx  un¬ 
der  the  impression  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  to  which  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  solemn¬ 
ly  plcdxed  themselves  was  that  same 
freedom  of  the  press. 

I  am  for  fre^om  of  the  press,  of 
course.  I  am  for  it  in  this  instance  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
Dirksen  amendment  becanse  I  believe 
it  affords  the  best  possible  assurance 
that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
UNRRA  will  be  carried  ont. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  will  contribute  xreatly  to 
proper  supervision  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  are  in  need  for  whom  this 
money  is  beinx  made  available. 

The  case  axainst  the  administration 
of  UNRRA  in  the  past  surely  Justifies 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’Neal  of  Kentucky;  A  most 
amazinx  thinx  has  happened.  Al- 
thouxh  apparently  there  is  much  xood 
will  for  the  bill,  amendments  are  of¬ 
fered  that  will  either  kill  or  Impair 
the  work  of  this  international  xroup. 
And  baaed  on  what?  And  this  is  tte 
most  amazinx  thinx  that  has  happened 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
xress  as  I  have  Just  stated.  An  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  based  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  yet  no  one  has  shown  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  there  la  not 
freedom  of  access  for  the  American 
press  in  those  countries  today.  Not  a 
paper  in  the  United  States  that  I  know 
about  has  complained  that  they  can¬ 
not  xo  into  any  of  the  countries  beinx 
served.  1  took  the  trouble  while  this 
debate  was  xoinx  on  and  while  pleas 
were  beinx  made  for  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  failure  to  xive  it  to  the 
American  press.  I  took  the  trouble  to 
call  up  and  find  ont  what  the  facts  were 
and  I  wish  every  man  who  has  spoken 
had  taken  the  same  trouble  to  look 
into  the  matter.  I  fonnd  that  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  the  representatives 
of  the  three '  xovernments  axreed  that 
the  Allied  press  shonld  receive  full 
freedom  to  report  to  the  world  upon 
all  developments  in  Rumania,  Bnlxaria, 
Hunxary,  and  Finland.  The  same  axree- 
ment  was  reaffirmed  also  as  to  Poland, 
and  Poland  is  one  of  these  countries. 
Our  correspondents  have  been  admitted 
to  those  areas  since  that  time  and  are 
there  today. 

With  respect  to  Austria  apd  Czecho¬ 
slovakia — (Czechoslovakia  is  in  here — 
correspondents  went  in  with  our  armies, 
and  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
have  traveled  in  those  countries  outside 
the  American  zones.  In  Italy  and 
Greece  our  correspondents  went  in  with 
the  liberatinx  armies  and  have  since 
traveled  freely  in  those  areas.  There 
are  also  American  correspondents  in 
Albania,  another  of  the  countries. 
American  correspondents  are  also  in 
China  and  some  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


ANG  Opposes 
Free  Press  Bill 

A  resolution  urging  the  Senate 
to  reverse  the  stand  taken  by 
the  House  on  the  UNRRA  free 
press  proviso  was  voted  bv  the 
American  Newspaper  GuiM’s  In¬ 
ternational  Executive  Board 
Nov.  5  in  New  York  City. 


The  first  American  press  represen¬ 
tatives  were  admitted  to  Ynxoalavla 
some  time  axo.  More  and  more  have 
been  admitted  since  and  a  substantial 
number  are  there  now.  That  is  the 
reason  I  say  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
thinx  that  we  are  complalnlnx  of  a 
condition  that  does  not  exist.  The  press 
is  not  complalnlnx.  no  paper  in  the 
United  States  that  I  have  seen  has 
said  one  word  about  it. 

Mr.  (niairman,  statinx  that  those 
facts  do  not  exist  proves  that  such  an 
amendment  is  entirely  unnecessary;  but 
even  admittinx  the  point  they  make. 
I  am  opposed  now  to  this  Government 
sayinx  to  these  other  xovernments  that 
are  prostrate,  “You  most  do  it  or  we 
will  not  xlve  you  any  money.”  If  we 
say  that,  every  other  country  of  the 
44  can  say  '  the  same  thinx;  “Open 
your  doors,  let  ns  come  in.”  What 
would  happen?  ’The  i>resa  of  48  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  would  be  in  there  re- 
portlnx  not  only  on  UNRRA  but  they 
would  be  reportinx  on  anythinx  else 
that  mixht  be  of  political  benefit  to 
their  respective  countries. 

It  Is  not  fair  for  us  to  say  that,  and 
the  last  thinx  I  ever  hope  to  see  this 
country  do,,  when  it  is  performinx  a 
charitable  act,  is  to  say;  “I  have  the 
money  in  my  hand.  Albania;  I  have 
money  you  need  terribly,  but  if  you 
do  not  do  what  I  teU  yon  to  do  yon  do 
not  xet  any  of  it.” 

There  is  prostrate  Greece,  torn  to 
pieces,  and  we  would  say  to  them. 
“We  have  xot  the  money  in  our 
hand.  How  much  do  yon  need?  But 
if  you  do  not  do  what  we  tell  yon  to 
do  yon  do  not  xet  any  of  it.” 

We  could  say  the  same  thinx  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Italy.  Poland  and  the 
rest  of  theae  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  Job  to  do. 
The  rest  of  the  countries  are  wlllinx  to 
do  their  part  without  restrictions.  Let  ue 
be  wise  but  not  hard  as  to  the  money 
that  xoes  to  the  people  of  those  deso¬ 
lated  who  need  it  so  badly. 


Globe  Prediction 
Accurate  Again 

Boston,  Nov.  6 — On  a  basis  of 
returns  from  only  16  precincts, 
John  Barry,  Boston  Globe  col¬ 
umnist,  predicted  that  Rep. 
James  M.  Curley  would  win 
Boston’s  mayoral  election  by 
50,000  votes  and  that  his  total 
would  be  112,000. 

Final  Curley  total  was  111,780, 
and  his  plurality  was  51,222. 

Barry’s  prediction,  he  said, 
was  based  on  the  Globe  election 
system  in  operation  for  50  years, 
imder  which  in  1016  the  Globe 
was  the  only  paper  east  of  the 
Mississippi  which  refused  to 
concede  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  to  Hughes. 

■ 

Picture  Pool  Ends 

The  Wartime  Still  Picture 
Pool  which,  since  last  June,  has 
been  operating  only  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater,  came  to  an  ofiBcial 
end  Nov.  7,  it  was  announced  by 
the  U,  S.  Army. 

Pool  arrangements,  however, 
will  continue  to  be  used  in  spe¬ 
cific  instances  where  limited 
coverage  facilities  are  available. 
One  such  will  be  the  Nuremberg 
war  criminal  trials  which  start 
in  a  few  we^is. 

■ 

Smith  Back  on  Job 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  7 — Im¬ 
mediately  following  his  Navy 
release  here  yesterday,  Com¬ 
mander  Paul  C.  Smith  went  to 
his  nearby  apartment,  donned 
civvies  and  returned  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  editor  and 
general  manager’s  posts  left 
nearly  four  years  ago. 
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is  a  picture  of  a  postwar  streamlined 
Intertype  as  it  will  soon  appear  equipped 
with  the  new...VISlLlTE..  .magazine 
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THE  FOUHTH  ESTATE 

sons  17M  TXMBS  TOWIB  •  NEW  YOU  •  4fifD  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


New  ofFicers  of  the  Illinois  Hawspaper  Machanical  Conforenee.  alactad  at 
tha  racant  DeKalb  maating,  ara:  Laft  to  right,  Howard  Colton,  Bloomington 
Pantagraph,  sacratary-traasurar;  Claranca  R.  Snathan,  Waukagan  Nows>Sun, 
prssidant,  and  A.  M.  Masangala,  Paoria  Newspapars,  Inc.,  vicaprasidant. 


Tribune  Steps  Up 
Color  Photo  Speed 

The  Chicago  Tribune  last 
week  present^  a  full  page  color 
photograph  of  the  Chicago  grain 
elevator  fire  taken  with  a  reg¬ 
ular  press  came’-a  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  speed  of  black  and 
white  photography.  The  color 
picture  was  processed  in  the 
Tribune  s  own  news  department 
darkroom  in  one  hour. 

Two  Tribune  cameramen — 
Robert  MacKay  and  August 
May_took  the  fire  pictures, 
using  a  new  type  Ansco  color 
film  in  standard  press  cameras, 
not  the  one-shot  color  cameras 
used  by  the  Tribune  color 
studio.  They  arrived  at  the  fire 
shortly  after  8:27  p.m.  and  shot 
the  first  of  eight  exposures  9  p.m. 

The  films  were  rushed  back  to 
the  news  photo  room,  arriving 
at  9:40  p.m.,  were  put  through  a 
13-step  development  process  and 
were  delivered  to  the  engraving 
department  as  dry  transparen¬ 
cies  in  one  hour.  Engravers 
started  work  on  the  four  color 
plates  at  1:15  a  m.,  Wednesday, 
and  completed  them  at  11  a.m.. 
a  little  more  than  nine  hours, 
and  published  it  Thursday. 

A  new  color  printing  process 
which  reduces  by  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  the  time  required 
for  color  printing  by  the  fastest 
previous  wash-off  relief  method, 
was  announced  this  week  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

The  dye  transfer  process,  de¬ 
scribed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Rochester  technical  section  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of 
America,  will  be  available  to 
amateur  and  commercial  pho¬ 
tographers  early  next  year,  the 
company  said. 

With  a  contact  printer  or  en¬ 
larger  a  photographer  can,  by 
the  new  process,  produce  the 
first  fullcolor  print  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  a  half,  excluding 

[negative  and  print  drying  time. 
This  is  about  one-third  the  time 
required  by  the  wash-off  method. 

Successive  color  prints,  which 
the  company  says  maintain  an 
unusually  high  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity,  can  be  turned  out  on  the 
average  of  one  every  ten  min¬ 
utes,  less  than  one-eighth  the 
time  previously  needed. 


Home  First  Home 

Homer  6«rd,  pratidenf  of  th* 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  (ha  purchase  of  buildings 
adjoining  (ha  plan(  of  (he  Ham- 
il(on  (O.)  Journal-News  for  fu¬ 
ture  expansio'n.  One  of  (he 
structures  is  tha  original  home  of 
the  Journal-News  60  years  ago. 


'Eye-Appeal'  Extra 

Farrar  Re-Designs  Ads 

In  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Dailies 

In  an  “extra"  on  Oct.  9,  the 
Anderson  (S.  C. )  Daily  Mail 
told  advertisers  what  had  been 
done  to  improve  the  news  typog¬ 
raphy  not  only  of  the  Mail  and 
its  companion  paper,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  but  of  the  ads. 

The  Independent  and  the  Mail 
had  Gilbert  Farrar,  noted  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  designer, 
select  new  type  faces  and  design 
the  makeup  balance  to  give  ad¬ 
vertisements  the  most  “eye-ap¬ 
peal.”  The  papers  installed  new 
typesetting  machines  and  made 
other  improvements  to  the  print¬ 
ing  plant. 

The  entire  front  page  of  the 
“Extra”  was  devoted  to  stories 
about  the  type  changes,  about 
the  newspapers’  role  in  promot¬ 
ing  trade  in  the  area,  and  about 
the  business  interests  of  Ander¬ 
son. 

New  Aurora  Building 
(onlains  Copley  Offices 

Lockwood  Green  Engineers. 
Inc.  is  preparing  plans  for  a  new 
plant  for  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Bea¬ 
con-News  which  will  include  the 
executive  office  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.  and  a  studio  and  of¬ 
fices  of  a  projected  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  same  firm  of  architects 
and  engineers  has  been  engaged 
to  work  on  two  new  plants  for 
other  members  of.  the  Copley 
chain  of  newspapers  in  Illinois 
and  California.  Col.  Ira  C.  Cop¬ 
ley.  chairman,  has  his  home  in 
Aurora. 

Anolher  Flush  Leff 

The  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily 
Freeman  has  streamlined  its 
headlines  by  setting  them  Rush 
to  the  left.  Erber  and  Spartan 
type  faces  have  been  adopted  to 
replace  Gothic. 


New  Orleans  Plant 
Enlarged  for  Color 

The  plant  of  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  New  Orleans  States  is 
getting  an  overhauling. 

John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager,  has 
announced  the  planned  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  press  room  and  the 
installation  of  10  additional 
black  and  white  units  with  color 
cylinders. 

There  will  be  other  changes 
later  in  the  composing  room,  af¬ 
ter  the  immediate  installation 
there  of  four  Model  mixer  ma¬ 
chines. 

Work  also  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  on  a  studio  and  darkrooms 
for  an  advertising  photography 
department,  separate  from  the 
news  photography  department. 
Explained  Mr.  Tims.  “We  feel 
that  the  demand  for  color  in 
advertising  wilt  be  far  greater 
than  ever  before.  ” 

The  new  department  will  be 
directed  by  Mrs.  Edwina  Du¬ 
mont  Fredericks,  who  now  heads 
the  art  and  service  depart¬ 
ment. 

Considerable  experimental 
work  is  being  done  by  the  staff. 

Color  photographs  will  be 
processed  in  the  newspapers’ 
own  engraving  plant. 

Site  for  Peoria  Planf 

A  lot  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Main  and  Water  Streets  in 
Peoria  has  been  purchased  by 
Peoria  Newspapers,  Inc.  as  the 
site  for  a  plant  in  which  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star,  Journal  -  Transcript  and 
Sunday  Journal-Star  will  be 
housed.  A  rail  siding  adjoins 
the  site. 

Northwesf  Meeting 

The  next  Northwest  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  Feb.  16-17-18  at  Hotel 
St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Ads  Lightened  Up 
In  L.  A.  Examiner 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
has  established  new  engraving 
and  typographical  requirement.-. 
tor  its  Sunday  “Smart  Set” 
Magazine  ( society  section »  and 
certain  of  its  Sunday  main  news 
pages,  instituting  a  general 
“lightening  up”  process  in  its 
advertising  columns. 

All  reverse  cuts  must  be 
.screened  with  at  least  30 
white,  and  all  signature  cuts 
measuring  more  than  two  col- 
lumns  in  width  must  be  screened 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  re¬ 
verse.  The  Examiner  also  re¬ 
quests  the  use  of  light  borders 
and  has  established  a  "relative 
degree  of  black”  for  types,  based 
on  its  own  type  faces,  holding 
virtually  all  bold  faces  to  a 
maximum  of  18-points,  and  all 
extra-blacks  to  a  maximum  of 
14-points.  It  reserves  the  right 
to  reset  type  which,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department’s  opinion  is 
too  heavy. 

The  plan  is  effective  for  both 
national  and  local  advertising. 

“In  the  brief  time  that  we 
have  had  these  regulations  in  ef¬ 
fect.  we  have  received  many 
compliments  from  advertisers  on 
the  brighter  appearance  of  those 
parts  of  the  Examiner  affected 
by  these  rulings.  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  S.  P.  Bartlett  reports. 

Wiggins  wilh  Lino 

Capt.  Frank  F.  Wiggins,  who 
was  foreman  of  the  Coos  Bay 
Times,  Marshfield.  Ore.,  before 
entering  the  Army  Air  Corps  in 
1942,  has  joined  the  Linotype  or¬ 
ganization  as  a  production  engi- 
ner  and  is  working  out  of  the 
company’s  San  Francisco  office 
He  started  his  printing  career 
more  than  25  years  ago  with 
the  Cando  (N.  D.)  Record. 


Things  to  Watch 

Expansion  of  color  in  nawspa- 
pars,  FM  radio,  poeka(  racording 
davicas  for  raportars  and  faesimila 
broadcasting  ara  davalopmants  (o 
watch,  according  (o  E.  Ray  Lovott. 
general  manager.  Peninsula  News¬ 
papars  Incorporated  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  tha  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

"There  is  a  definite  trend  to¬ 
ward  color  in  newspapers.  One 
printing  company  alone  reports 
orders  from  27  Coast  plants  for 
color  units,"  Mr.  Lovett  said  in 
discussing  California  develop¬ 
ments. 
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Architect  Sees  Changes  in  Equipment 
Hastening  the  Singte-Story  Ptant 

Steet  Frame  with  Postal  Truss  Offers 
Economy  in  Layout  .  .  .  Hints  for  Studios 


In  this  arfIcU,  based  on  a  talk 
at  the  recent  meeting  ot  the  New 
York  State  Publishers’  Association 
at  Syracuse,  the  single-story  news¬ 
paper  plant  and  the  design  for 
combination  newspaper-radio  sta¬ 
tion  are  discussed. 

By  Hamilton  Beatty 

Architact,  Th*  AMstlB  Co. 

NEW  things  which  press,  carrier 
and  other  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  have  in  store  for  you 
are  going  to  lead  to  many  new 
economies  in  plant  layout. 

Obviously,  if  press  manufac¬ 
turers  were  to  find  some  means 
of  incorporating  automatic  ad¬ 
dressing,  counting  and  wrapping 
devices  in  a  continuous  sequence 
between  the  presses  and  the 
shipping  platforms,  the  need  for 
large  mailing  rooms  would  be 
sharply  reduced,  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated. 

By  the  same  token,  we  can  see 
the  possibility  of  redesign  In 
presses  and  handling  systems 
which  might  easily  do  away 
with  the  need  for  basement 
storage  of  paper  and  reel  rooms. 
Just  consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
savings  that  could  be  gain^  if 
you  were  free  to  place  presses 
on  footings  at  groimd  level, 
without  the  supports  normally 
required  to  hold  them  after 
you’ve  excavated  for  basements 
and  sub-basements. 

Let  us  suppose  that  such  de¬ 
velopments  made  it  feasible  for 
large  metropolitan  publishers  to 
go  into  single-story  newspaper 
plants  outside  the  high-cost 
downtown  business  centers,  and 
still  maintain  direct  contact  with 
affairs  through  branch  editorial 
and  business  offices,  equipped 
with  facsimile  transmitters  and 
other  means  for  relaying  news, 
advertising  copy  and  art  to  the 
printing  plant.  What  would  the 
building  look  like? 

Its  administration,  editorial 
and  business  offices  would  prob¬ 
ably  extend  across  the  front  of 

City  Desk  Calling! 

Through  utilizing  the  types  of 
sub-miniature  tubes  developed  by 
Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co.  for 
the  Variable  Time  radar  proximity 
fuse,  Belmont  Radio  Corp.  of 
Chicago  has  announced  it  is  manu¬ 
facturing  a  5-tube  superheterodyne 
pocket  radio  receiver  weighing 
10  ounces  including  batteries. 

Belmont’s  new  pocket  radio  is 
3"  wide,  %"  thick  and  6•^”  high. 

It  is  designed  to  fit  the  pocket 
or  purse,  yet  its  reception  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  usual  5-tube 
receiver. 


a  well-landscaped,  spacious  site, 
at  or  near  the  intersection  of  two 
main  thoroughfares.  ’The  height 
of  this  unit  would  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  space  needed 
to  accommodate  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  functions  and  the 
publisher’s  desire  to  provide 
public  facilities,  an  impressive 
structure,  and  similar  considera¬ 
tions. 

All  mechanical  and  printing 
operations  would  be  laid  out  in 
the  production  plant  behind, 
probably  with  a  railroad  siding 
at  one  end  for  delivery  of  news¬ 
print,  loading  docks  along  one 
side  nearest  the  traffic  arteries, 
and  ample  ground  space  for  ex¬ 
pansion  on  the  other  side.  Com¬ 
position,  engraving,  makeup  and 
stereotype  departments  would 
all  be  organized  in  line,  so  that 
the  transition  of  original  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  copy  into 
type,  cuts,  page  forms,  mats  and 
stereotype  casts  would  occur  in 
a  direct  sequence  on  one  floor, 
leading  to  the  press  room. 

The  structure  would  have  a 
structural  steel  frame,  probably 
welded,  with  portal  trusses 
through  which  conveyors  could 
carry  bundled  papers  direct 
from  presses  to  the  loading  plat¬ 
forms. 

Any  Type  of  Floor 

The  one  factor  which,  more 
than  any  other,  explains  the 
swing  to  single-story  plants  is 
the  flexibility  they  provide 
through  wider  coliunn  spacing. 
Large  clear  areas  are  made 
available  for  the  installation  of 
equipment  in  an  orderly,  close- 
coupled  sequence,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  floor  space  is  lost  to 
supporting  columns. 

With  a  steel  frame  building  of 
this  sort,  you  can  install  any 
type  of  floor  and  roof  you  want; 
presses  can  be  placed  on  isolated 
footings  that  prevent  transmis¬ 
sion  of  vibrations  to  other  parts 
of  the  plant  without  difficulty, 
and  if  obsolescence  overtakes 
the  equipment,  it  can  be  re¬ 
placed  by  more  up-to-date  units 
without  rebuilding  the  whole 
plant.  Overhead  handling  can 
be  provided  without  increasing 
the  over-all  building  height. 

That’s  where  the  portal  truss 
comes  in,  for  instead  of  the 
diagonals  found  in  the  trusses 
at  most  industrial  plants,  these 
specially  designed  supports  are 
entirely  without  cross-members. 
This  permits  the  operation  of 
conveyors  and  the  installation  of 
walkways  or  other  facilities 
through  the  trusses  in  otherwise 
useless  areas  directly  under  the 
roof. 

Proof  rooms  might  well  be  lo¬ 
cated  up  in  the  trusses  directly 
above  the  composing  room,  and 
lavatories  wherever  needed,  pro¬ 
vided  they  did  not  interfere  with 
the  installation  of  conveyors, 
which  might  be  used  for  han¬ 
dling  stereo  casts  to  the  presses. 


Design  suggested  by  Austin  Company  engineers  tor  a  building  to  house  i 
newspaper  plant,  radio  station  and  television  theater. 


as  well  as  flnished  papers  en 
route  to  the  shipping  platforms. 

Many  of  the  ideas  which  Fve 
tried  to  give  you  in  visualizing 
a  single-story  plant  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  equally  well  in  multi-story 
layouts,  though  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  cost  you  a  good  bit  more. 

Consider  the  problems  in  noise 
control,  for  instance,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  to  prevent  transmis¬ 
sion  of  noise  and  vibrations  from 
one  floor  to  the  next.  It  should 
be  noted  that  modern  ventilating 
controls,  lighting,  material  han¬ 
dling  devices  and  other  facilities 
now  available  make  it  possible 
to  design  multi-story  publishing 
plants  for  much  more  efficient 
operation  than  was  ever  attained 
in  the  past  by  trying  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  daylight,  natural  ventila¬ 
tion,  gravity  handling  methods. 

Where  a  downtown  location 
offers  the  only  answer  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  distribution  problems, 
we  feel  that  the  tendency  will  be 
to  develop  a  highly  functional 
structure  which  will  achieve  its 
monumental  appearance  more 
by  the  way  in  which  it  is  set 
apart  from  the  structures  around 
it  than  by  the  introduction  of 
non-essential  ornamentation  in 
an  effort  to  compete  for  atten¬ 
tion.  At  such  plants,  located  in 
the  heart  of  dense  traffic  areas, 
the  opportunity  to  capture  the 
attention  of  passers-by  will  in¬ 
fluence  the  design  of  pressrooms, 
news  recording  devices  and  ex¬ 
hibition  facilities. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second 
phase  of  this  brief  discussion — 
the  extent  to  which  publishing 
plants  of  the  future  will  become 
all-around  communication  cen¬ 
ters,  including  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  broadcasting  and  related 
facilities,  one  of  which  might  be 
news-reel  or  television  theatres. 

Where  publishing  plants  are 
being  erected  in  downtown  areas 
in  the  interest  of  speedy  dis¬ 


tribution,  broadcasting  facilities 
may  well  be  included,  but  not 
without  special  handling  of  the 
design  to  prevent  the  noise  and 
vibration  of  heavy  presses  and 
other  mechanical  equipment 
from  interfering  with  the  smooth 
functioning  of  delicate  recording 
and  transmitting  devices.  This 
conflict  can  most  assuredly  be 
reconciled  in  the  case  of  radio, 
where  it  boils  down  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  costs  and  whether  the 
advantages  of  accessibility,  joint 
administration  and  concentrated 
development  of  limited  land 
area  are  worth  the  difference. 

But  when  you  get  into  tele¬ 
vision,  however,  you  are  dealing 
with  highly  sensitive  light  trans¬ 
mitting  devices  which  cannot 
safely  be  housed  in  any  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  subject  to  the  vi¬ 
brational  effect  of  heavy  rotary 
presses  or  other  comparable 
equipment.  These  facilities  must 
be  designed  as  separate  entities. 

While  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
flict  in  combining  broadcasting 
facilities  with  both  radio  and 
television  with  the  administra¬ 
tive,  business  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  a  publishing  plant, 
such  a  move  might  tend  to  limit 
the  possible  future  development 
of  the  broadcasting  activities, 
which  are  sure  to  undergo  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  in  the  future. 

The  high  cost  and  probable 
early  obsolescence  of  television 
controls,  cameras  and  other  fa¬ 
cilities  make  it  imperative  that 
all  broadcasting  equipment  be 
fully  utilized,  so  that  the  invest¬ 
ment  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
This  fact,  plus  the  other  operat¬ 
ing  peculiarities  in  television, 
had  led  to  the  design  of  several 
highly  flexible  studio  layouts  in 
which  a  single  control  room 
serves  as  many  as  three  different 
studios  for  continuous  broadcast- 
ng  of  live  talent  programs. 
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This  new  Hoe  development,  introduced  in  a  recent 
issue  oj  this  publication,  represents  a  long  step  forward 
in  newspaper  printing.  Conceived  many  months 
ago,  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  often  pays  to  make 
haste  slowly  —  and  that  last  off  the  drawing-board, 
rather  than  first  on  the  market,  is  apt  to  save  time, 
disappointment  and  expense  in  the  pressroom. 


{■ 

•  •  •  with  the  New  Hoe  Streamlined 

Cpior-Convertible  Newspaper  Press 


Extra  Colors  at  Your  Convenience 

The  Hoe  Streamlined  Color-Convertible  News¬ 
paper  Press  provides  for  extra  colors  just  tt/Ztere 
and  ut/?en  you  want  them.  It  is  so  designed  and 
construaed  that  you  do  not  pay  for  the  extra 
color  equipment  unless  and  until  you  require  it. 
But  when  that  need  arises  the  necessary  parts  for 
any  color  facilities  desired  may  be  fitted  into  the 
places  pre-engineered  for  them  with  maximum 
convenience  and  minimum  expense.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  advanced  features  in  the 
new  Hoe  press,  any  one  of  which  is  headline 
news  in  modern  pressroom  equipment. 

This  latest  Hoe  achievement  proves  again  that 


there  is  no  substitute  for  careful,  thoughtful 
planning,  especially  when  backed  by  140  years’ 
experience  in  building  newspaper  presses  which 
have  earned  the  complete  confidence  of  several 
generations  of  American  publishers. 

We  are  proud  to  offer  you  the  new  Hoe  Stream¬ 
lined  Color-Convenible  Newspaper  Press,  sure 
of  the  satisfaaion  it  will  give  you, 

A  Hoe  representative  will  gladly  supply  com¬ 
plete  details, 

0^,  V  Snc. 

910  EAST  138»h  STREET.  NEW  YORK  54.  N.  Y. 

Branch*/:  BOSTON  >  CHICAGO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Slereotypers  Are  Given  Valuable  Hints 
To  Obtain  More  Uniform  Printing  Surface 


Finzer  Also  Tells  New  England  Conference 
About  Effort  to  Perfect  Magnetized  Blocks 


Herewith  is  part  of  a  talk 
given  by  Ray  Finzer,  Wood 
Flong  Corporation,  at  the  New 
England  Mechanical  Conference 
recently  at  Boston.  In  it,  he 
mentions  an  experiment  with 
magnetized  blocks  which  may  go 
tar  to  provide  a  uniform  plate 
.surface. 

• 

THERE  is  a  hard  road  ahead  of 

us  to  obtain  a  more  uniform 
printing  surface.  Here  the 
question  might  be  raised  as  to 
what  effect  high  shrinkage  has 
on  the  fibers  of  dry  mats  com¬ 
pared  to  low  shrinkage. 

Naturally,  we  have  more  dis¬ 
tortion  with  high  shrinkage 
mats  than  we  do  with  low 
shrinkage  mats.  Yet.  With  high 
shrinkage  mats,  we  have  been 
able  to  retain  just  as  much  depth 
in  the  bowls  of  the  smaller  type 
faces,  as  well  as  in  halftones, 
as  with  low  shrinkage  mats. 

I  believe  our  first  step  along 
these  lines  should  be  composing 
room  make-up  where  a  constant 
check  as  to  height  of  slugs  and 
type  must  be  maintained.  This 
applies  to  display  type  more 
than  the  smaller  faces.  Some  of 
our  metropolitan  papers  set  dis¬ 
play  type  three  one  thoiuandths 
over  size  or  .921  high  to  obtain 
sharp  printing  results.  But  this 
is  only  possible  where  type 
casting  machines  are  used  for 
display  faces  only. 

Halrllaa  Malms 

We  are  also  having  untold 
trouble  with  hairline  column 
rules  now  that  we  are  using 
these  hairline  rules  on  three  and 
four  point  bodies.  Most  of  these 
hairline  rules  have  a  long  bevel 
or  a  bevel  with  a  shoulder  on 
each  side.  It  is  advisable  to  use 
a  short  bevel  on  these  hairline 
rules  regardless  of  the  body 
size  to  prevent  these  rules  from 
cutting  the  face  of  the  dry  mat 
in  molding. 

It  is  also  extremely  important 
that  cuts  and  stereotypes  are 
their  proper  height  and  these 
should  be  mounts  to  whatever 
height  will  give  you  the  sharpest 
reproduction.  A  common  fault 
m  most  every  office  today  is  poor 
signature  cuts.  Impress  on  your 
advertising  departments  how 
poor  signature  cuts  spoil  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  ad. 

During  the  second  Wcr'd  War 
many  engravers  went  .o  tn:.-: 
zinc  of  various  thickne.'Sc:.>  ana 
I  am  sure  all  you  men  know  too 
well  the  grief  they  caused  in 
trying  to  obtain  from  them  a 
clean  reproduction  and  many  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  sent  out  mats 
made  from  these  thin  zincs  and 
a  large  majority  of  these,  gave 
very  poor  reproduction. 

Few  newspapers  have  suit¬ 
able  dry  mat  storage  facilities. 
By  all  means,  keep  your  dry 
mats  in  as  cool  and  damp  a  spot 
as  possible,  and  above  all,  don't 
keep  an  over-supply  of  mats  on 


tiand.  Next,  be  sure  that  your 
molding  blankets  give  you  a 
.sharp  mold.  Various  makes  of 
dry  mats  require  different  mold¬ 
ing  combinations.  You  all  know 
how  leaders  will  penetrate  into 
a  drv  mat  much  deeper  than 
.small  type,  while  solids  or  half¬ 
tones  have  very  little  penetra¬ 
tion.  with  the  result  that  these 
.solids  and  halftones  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  plate  will  be  as  much  as 
six  one-thousandths  low  in  the 
center.  It  is  true  that  vacuum 
casting  boxes  help  relieve  this 
condition,  but  do  not  eliminate  it. 

Gum  Paper 

1  am  sure  many  papers  u.se 
gum  paper  to  cover  leaders  on 
the  back  of  their  dry  mats  be¬ 
fore  casting,  and  this  will  ease 
the  height  of  these  leaders  that 
otherwise  would  cause  press 
blankets  to  ghost  for  many  thou¬ 
sand  impressions  on  succeeding 
editions.  Since  newspapers  have 
gone  to  high  shrinkage,  and  I 
mean  from  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  up.  this  has  caused  more 
distortion  to  dry  mats,  and  in 
turn  to  the  finished  plate. 

Very  few  newspapers  today 
are  using  high  furniture  in  their 
pages,  yet  if  every  paper  that 
uses  no  shell  casts,  outside  of 
comic  strips,  would  use  high 
furniture,  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  sharper  molded  di^  mats 
with  less  distortion,  and  in  turn 
would  obtain  a  more  uniform 
printing  surface.  With  low  fur¬ 
niture  we  not  only  invite  dis¬ 
tortion  in  molding,  but  there  is 
always  the  trouble  of  hairline 
rules  cutting  the  face  of  the  dry 
mat.  even  rules  with  short 
bevels,  with  the  result  that  the 
necessary  impression  is  taken 
off  the  mat  roller  and  poor  print¬ 
ing  results  follow. 

Newspapers  using  high  furni¬ 
ture  will  obtain  the  sharpest 
mold  with  a  cork  and  a  mold¬ 
ing  board.  I  believe  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspapers  still  use 
creepers  in  molding,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  too  much 
cushion  in  this  combination  com- 
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pared  to  a  cork  and  molding 
board.  Many  of  the  smaller  of¬ 
fices  must  use  a  creeper  because 
of  the  poor  condition  of  their 
type  pages,  yet  if  molding  with 
a  cork  and  molding  board  causes 
type  to  break  down,  this  is  an 
easy  conditioq  for  your  compos¬ 
ing  room  to  remedy.  With  a 
cork  and  a  molding  board  you 
will  obtain  a  minimum  of  cush¬ 
ion  in' molding,  compressing  the 
dry  mat  on  solids  and  halftones 
to  a  maximum  depth  and  a 
sharper  printing  surface  result. 

You  will  find  that  certain 
kinds  of  press  blankets  require 
different  molding  combinations. 
Some  press  blankets  will  print 
a  shallow  plate  clean  while  the 
same  plate  on  other  press 
blankets  would  cause  a  poor 
reproduction.  When  we  can  de¬ 
liver  a  plate  with  a  more  uni¬ 
form  printing  surface  press 
rooms  will  be  able  to  use  firmer 
press  blankets.  While  we  are 
talking  about  molding,  watch 
your  molding  blankets  and  do 
not  try  to  get  too  much  mileage 
out  of  them,  for  after  the  resil¬ 
iency  is  gone  from  a  noiding 
blanket,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  you  to  obtain  a  sharp  print¬ 
ing  surface  to  your  plates,  and 
remember,  molding  blankets  are 
one  of  the  cheapest  articles  in  the 
making  of  a  newspaper. 

I  have  noticed  in  many  news¬ 
papers  that  use  vacuum  casting 
boxes  they  shut  off  their  vacuum 
as  soon  as  the  cast  is  poured. 
This  is  wrong.  Leave  the  vac¬ 
uum  on  until  you  are  ready  to 
open  the  casting  box  and  you 
will  not  only  have  less  porosity 


in  your  plate,  but  a  more  uni¬ 
form  printing  surface  as  well. 

Now  let  us  dwell  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  one  of  the  weakest,  yet 
one  of  the  most  important,  oper¬ 
ations  in  many  casting  rooms, 
and  that  is  scorching.  Where 
vacuum  scorching  equipment  is 
used,  there  is  a  minimum  of 
distortion  in  scorching.  In  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  smaller  newspaper 
plants  where  other  scorching 
equipment  is  used,  many  pages 
show  so  much  distortion  that 
even  vacuum  casting  boxes  can¬ 
not  remove. 

Much  could  be  said  about 
stereotype  plates  and  the  un¬ 
uniformity  of  their  printing  sur¬ 
face,  and  regardless  of  how  uni¬ 
form  the  plates  are.  the  solid 
pages  will  be  passable,  but  what 
about  the  pages  that  are  wide 
open  on  the  side  or  bottom  with 
no  support  in  these  spots  in  the 
arch  of  the  curved  .shaver,  so 
that  these  ribs  will  be  shaved 
the  same  as  the  ribs  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  plate?  These  platw 
are  bound  to  rock  on  the  press 
cylinders. 

One  of  our  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  is  now  trying  to  perfect 
magnetized  blocks,  approxi¬ 
mately  six  points  in  thickness 
and  one  inch  by  two  inches  in 
size,  shaped  to  the  contour  of 
the  auto  shaver  arch  to  be  used 
to  support  these  large  open 
spaces  along  the  sides  or  bottom 
of  the  plates  so  that  the  ribs  in 
these  spots  will  be  properly 
shaved.  If  this  can  be  perfected, 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  help 
toward  a  more  uniform  plate 
surface  on  such  open  pages. 
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makeup  suggestions 

How  to  Place  Ribbon  Heads 


Vending  Machine 
Even  Gives  Change 


Some  Advantages 

of  Ludlow  Ik  ^ 
All-Slug  Composition 


■  Type  supply  that  never  fails 

■  Wide  selection  of  faces— full-size  range 

■  No  broken  or  worn  letters 

■  Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 

■  Effectively  used  by  competent  compositors 
•  Immediate  change  of  size  or  face 

■  Faster  setting  with  matrix  “gathering” 

■  Accurate  slug-height  reduces  makeready 


Economical  all-slug  make-up 
Self-quadding  and  self-centering 
Single  justification  of  long  lines 
Corrected  forms  stay  correct 
No  work-ups  on  presses 
Simplicity  of  mechanism 
Rapid  and  easy  spacing 
Conserves  floor  space 


SERVING 

NEWSPAPERS 

SINCf  1924 


Only  with  the  Ludlow  can  all  these  advantages,  and  many 
others,  be  fully  realized  and  turned  into  profits 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue.  Chicago  14 
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How  to  Conserve 
On  Photo  Paper 

By  Ed  Burrowws 

Art  Director,  Newark  (N.  J.) 

Seadoy  Coll 

One  of  the  many  things  which 
newspaper  publishers  learned 
during  the  war  was  that  there 
should  be  a  more  economical 
use  of  paper,  even  in  peacetime. 
This  article  has  to  do  with  pho¬ 
tographic  paper. 

A  long  time  ago.  during  my 
stint  of  a  dozen  years  in  the  art 
department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  I  learned  that  in  roto¬ 
gravure  reproduction.  5x7  and 
even  4x5  photo  prints  were 
large  enough.  A  sharp,  clear 
4x5  print  will  enlarge  to  a  full 
page  tabloid.  The  copying  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  gravure  plants 
can  pull  up  small  photos  more 
satisfactorily  with  their  powerr 
ful  lenses,  than  the  press  pho¬ 
tographers  can  with  their  en¬ 
larging  equipment. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for 
a  photographer  to  make  an 
11  X  14  print  of  a  subject  to 
“sell”  the  editor.  An  editor  must 
know  enough  about  the  repro¬ 
ductive  qualities  of  the  photo  he 
plans  to  use. 

In  sections  of  the  newspaper 
where  coarse  screen  halftones 
are  printed.  8  x  10  prints  are 
necessary,  where  retouching  is 
required,  though  4  x  S  or  5  x  7 
sizes  will  do  for  head  and  bust 
portraits. 

The  si^e  principles  that  ap¬ 
ply  to  sizes  of  photos  for  roto 
reproduction  may  be  used  where 
any  newspaper  prints  fine-screen 
halftones  in  its  picture  sections. 

Hoe  and  Goss  Name 
Sales  Represeniaiives 

Appointment  of  new  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  has  been  announced 
recently  by  both  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
and  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 


Swoonoy  Kopp 

Frank  A.  Kopp.  who  has  been 
with  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corp.  for  10  years  as 
eastern  representative,  has 
joined  Goss  with  headquarters 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
building. 

For  its  southeastern  territory. 
Hoe  has  named  Maj.  John 
Sweeney  as  sales  representative. 
He  was  associated  with  the  me¬ 
chanical  staffs  of  several  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  for  13  years 
before  entering  Army  service  in 
1940. 


The  Type  Meta/  QUIZ 


Union  Hits  Courses 
In  Slate  Colleges 


Opposition  has  appeared  to  a 
proposal  by  the  West  Virginia! 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa-I 
tion  to  establish  a  department! 
for  training  type  setters  at  state- 
supported  colleges.  j 

It  came  from  Charleston  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  which  contends 
that  the  publishers  are  seeking 
“only  a  short  course  and  partial 
training.” 

The  union  said  the  State  of 
Michigan  some  years  ago  tried 
out  the  educational  plan  and 
found  that  it  cost  $9,000  to  train 
each  individual. 

“The  advantages  to  be  r^ 
ceived  by  the  publishers  from 
state  adoption  of  their  propcKsal.’’ 
the  union  statement  continued, 
“would  be  to  pass  this  cost  on 
to  the  taxpayers.” 

Delegates  to  the  Wisconsin 
Typographical  conference  passed 
a  resolution  Oct.  14  calling  lor 
conference  officers  to  attempt, 
through  the  union’s  national  of¬ 
fices.  to  have  the  veteran’s  rights 
bill  provide  for  an  additional 
two  years  of  training. 
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DAILY  ADDS  TO  FEATURES  AND  PLANT 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  duced;  Washington  coverage  was 
of  which  Tom  C.  Gooch  is  pub-  increased.  l(x;al  and  regional 
Usher,  has  plans  for  adding  staffs  enlarged  and  two  roving 
three  floors  to  its  building  to  correspondents  were  added, 
provide  facilities  for  continued  Managing  Eklitor  James  F.  Cham- 
expaiuion  of  the  newspaper’s  bers,  Jr.  explained  the  new  tea- 
service.  During  the  war,  a  Sun-  tures  were  instituted  despite 
day  business  section,  a  fashion  newsprint  curtailment  in  order 
section,  a  weekly  food  page  and  to  have  them  well  established 
a  weekly  book  page  were  intro-  when  the  war  ended. 


Alfredo  Machado,  editor  of 
O  Globo,  a  Rio  de  Janeiro 
daily,  has  been  visiting  U.  S. 
newspaper  plants  and  placing 
orders  for  new  equipment 


While  on  a  visit  to  England 
recently,  Eric  Kennedy,  chief 
executive  officer  of  Associated 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  of  Sydney, 
placed  orders  with  the  Goss 
Printing  Co.,  Preston,  for  print¬ 
ing  presses  in  three  categories — 
black  and  white,  gravure  and 
magazine. 

’^e  Australian  firm,  which 
publishes  the  Sydney  Sun,  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  and  several  weeklies, 
is  getting  ready  for  expansion 
of  color  publications  to  meet 
radio  campetition,  Mr.  Kennedy 
said. 


QUESTION: 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  each 
metal  user  gets  individual  atten¬ 
tion? 


move 
cry  pi 
ele  vat 


ANSWER: 

Each  metal  user  subscribing  to  the 
Imperial  Plus  Plan  receives  "tailor- 
made"  shipments  of  Plus  Metal  tor 
his  dross.  The  composition  of  such 
a  shipment  is  determined  by  the 
analysis  of  his  latest  metal  sample. 


Buildings  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  have  undergone 
a  steam  cleaning. 


Chicago  t.  III.  Long  Island  City  I,  N.Y. 
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How  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  30-pica  line  which  fails  to 
transfer  fully  was  discussed  re¬ 
cently  by  E.  B.  Harding,  South 
Dakota  State  College  Printing 
■  Laboratories,  in  the  Graphic 
.  ArU  Monthly. 

>  “The  reai  reason  for  the  trou- 
J  ble,"  he  wrote,  ‘‘is  that  there  is 
a  spring  back,  a  spreading  of 
,  the  line  as  the  transfer  levers 
[  separate  to  allow  the  second 
elevator  to  rise. 

"When  the  “spring”  in  the  line 
moves  the  matrices  back  into 
the  elevator  jaws,  they  are  held 
there  by  their  ears  and  on  the 
second  elevator  bar  by  their 
combination  teeth.  Something 
must  give.  Usually  it  is  the 
matrix  combinations  that  pull 
off.  Sometimes  the  second  elev¬ 
ator  bar  link  is  broken,  its  hinge 
pin  is  bent,  or  the  second  elev¬ 
ator  lever  is  sprimg.  In  any 
event  it  results  in  an  annoying 
and  sometimes  costly  situation. 


“Once  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  trouble  is  not  due  to  failure 
of  the  30-pica  lines  to  transfer 
fully,  there  are  several  things 
that  can  be  done. 

“1.  See  that  the  transfer  is 
perfect  and  that  the  transfer 
finger  is  not  bent  or  loose. 

“2.  Adjust  by  the  screw  in  the 
safety  stopping  pawl  on  Cam  10 
so  that  the  pawl  is  knocked  off 
the  upper  lever  of  the  vertical 
sUqiping  lever,  1/64  inch  or  less. 
Ihe  screw  referred  to  is  the  one 
that  is  operated  by  the  pawl 
that  passes  through  Cam  10. 

‘^.  But  on  some  safety  pawls 
there  is  another,  shorter  screw 
near  the  outer  end  of  the  pawL 
It  limits  the  distance  the  pawl 
can  travel  toward  the  gear  cam. 
Set  this  screw  so  that  the  pawl 
cannot  be  driven  off  the  stop 
lever  more  than  1/64  inch. 

“4.  If  these  measures  fail,  re¬ 
move  the  second  elevator  deliv¬ 
ery  pawl,  G-77,  from  the  second 
elevator  bar,  righthand  end,  and 
reduce  its  width  by  one-third, 
making  the  cut  on  the  left  side. 
This  will  allow  the  lines  to 
transfer  farther  to  the  right  and 
allow  for  part  of  the  spring 
back.  We  are  referring  to  the 
pawl  that  prevents  the  matrices 
from  sliding  off  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  second  elevator  bar 
.during  the  transfer.  Do  not 
oodify  the  pawl  too  much.  To 
do  so  wiU  allow  mats  to  strike 
damage  the  bottom  rail  of 
ibe  distributor  box  bar. 


“5.  Last,  and  most  effective, 
see  that  the  intermediate  ^an- 
nd  spaceband  friction  spring, 
P^l,  prevents  the  spacebands 
from  swinging.  When  properiy 
set  it  will  also  prevent  the 
spjmg  back.  But  the  spring, 
2^1,  has  been  discontinued. 
The  rail  in  the  bottom  of  the 
intermediate  channel  that  the 
bnroms  of  the  spacebands 
straddle  is  high  enough  to  put 
a  drag  on  the  bands  to  prevent 
swinging.  It  does  not,  however, 
prevent  the  spring  back.  There¬ 
fore,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  spring,  D-941,  or  fit 
a  piece  of  matrix  belt  in  the 
bottom  of  the  channel.” 


S  San  Diecm.1  JJaii.y  Jocrnai 
I  japt  Halk  ul  thtr  trthur  (hnler 


I  ^  SAM  DIEGO  D.MLT 


ALL  IN  A  DAY 

Any  supposed  advantage  in 
name  identification  is  ignored 
by  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal  which  each  day  uses  on 
Page  1  three  different  name¬ 
plates  as  reproduced  above. 

The  vigorous  script  is  used 
for  the  bulldog  and  the  reverse 
plate  scene  of  downtown  San 
Diego  at  night  for  the  night  final 
edition.  In  both  cases,  these 
nameplates  are  floated. 

For  the  two  home  editions,  the 
Journal’s  nameplate  becomes  a 
conservative  Goudy,  carried 
across  full  eight  columns  at  the 
top  of  the  page. 

Miehe  on  'Parade' 

Parade,  the  Simday  supple¬ 
ment,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Herman  Miehe  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Miehe  has 
been  identified  with  the  printing 
industry  for  25  years  and  was 
recently  connected  with  Typo¬ 
graphic  Service  Company. 

F.  H.  Keddinglon  Dies 

Fred  H.  Keddington,  71,  owner 
of  the  Keddington  Printing 
Company,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  a 
former  superintendent  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the 
Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star,  died 
recently. 

Press  Consultant 

John  B.  Taylor,  stereotyper 
and  pressman,  has  established  a 
press  consultant  service  with 
headquarters  at  Durham,  N.  C. 


Not  By  Aeeidenf 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette  estab¬ 
lished  an  enviable  safety  record 
for  the  war  period,  in  sp'rte  of 
abnormal  working  conditions. 
From  January,  1942,  through 
Sept.  30  this  year,  only  91  acci¬ 
dents  were  reported,  none  of 
them  fatal  or  causing  any  per¬ 
manent  disability. 

There  were  23  lost-time  acci¬ 
dents  for  a  total  of  231  days  lost, 
but  none  of  these  was  listed  as 
due  to  machinery  or  dangerous 
conditions  about  the  plant. 
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Appleton.  Wis.,  Poet  Crescent* 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Courier- 
Express  ...  9  yrs. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Times  Star* 
Cleveland,  O.,  Presa 
Columbus,  O.,  Dispatch* 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Press 
Gaxettc  ...  8  yrs. 

Los  Anpeles,  Cal.,  Times 
Manila,  P.  I.,  Herald  ...  3  yrs. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal  .  .  . 

10  yrs. 

New  Cleans,  La.,  Timas 
Picayune  ...  4  yrs. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  States  .  .  . 

4  yrs. 

Ohio  State  (Columbus) 
Journal* 

P.M.  (New  York  City)  .  .  . 

5  yrs. 

Pontiac,  Micb.,  Daily  Presa  .  .  . 
10  yrs. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Times 
Herald* 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman 
Review  ...  4  yrs. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Star  ...  9  jrrs. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chronicle* 

—  pLul  more  than  100 
other  Directomat*  in  u»e  in 
job  shopt,  printing  plant*, 
etc. 

"Have  placed  orders  since  re¬ 
moval  of  WPB  restrictions. 


These  ore  some  of  the  leading 
dailies  which  are  using  Direc¬ 
tomat  stereotype  molding — 
most  of  them  for  many  years 
or  which  have  ordered  Direc¬ 
tomat  Presses.  Ask  any  of 
them  about  its  many  advant¬ 
ages  over  other  methods. 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  REASONS: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Mats  are  made  on  the  DIRECTOMAT  with  twice  the  speed  oi 
most  present  operations  ...  7  seconds  for  pressure  application 
...  15  seconds  for  entire  molding  operation. 

The  DIRECTOMAT  produces  more  uniform,  deeper  and  sharper 
mats  and  uniformly  better  printed  results. 

The  DIRECTOMAT  is  capable  oi  producing  mats  with  the  same 
shrinkage  you  now  get. 

The  DIRECTOMAT  eliminates  stretch  oi  mats. 

The  DIRECTOMAT  virtually  eliminates  chance  of  buckle  in  the 
mat. 

Mats  are  molded  on  the  DIRECTOMAT  with  less  pressure,  there¬ 
by  reducing  type  wear — saving  from  60%  to  80%  of  resetting. 


Directomats  are  now  available  for  early  delivery  on  a  "first  come — 
first  served”  basis.  Get  your  order  in  now. 
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ii\  Announces  a  Ne 


RUNNING  BELT  TENSIO 


This  first  step  in  Wood’s  broad  program  for 
more  productive  peace-time  publishing,  steps 
up  output  uAereverpaper  is  fed  in  rolls.  For  the 
fist  time,  the  new  Wood  Running-Belt  achieves 
uniform  tension  against  the  roll ..  .atoll  press 
speeds.  Driven  by  the  press  .  .  .  running  with 
the  roll ...  it  provides  ^'Traction  with  Minimum 
Friction.’* 

You  select  the  exact  tension  wanted — by 
remote  control  from  pressroom  level,  at  the 
start  of,  or  during  the  nm.  From  then  on, 
velvet-smooth  pneumatic  pressure  instantly  ^ 
automatically  corrects  the  slightest  tendency  to 
vary  the  tension.  It  protects  delicate  stock  .  .  . 
eliininates  the  buckles  and  slackness  that  cause 
mis-register.  Used  with  Wood  Autopasters, 
Wood  Running-Belts  accomplish  perfect  flying 
splices  for  continuous  high-speed  output.  It 
feeds  the  paper  to  the  pressman  as  he  leads  the 
web  through  the  press.  In  case  of  a  web  break, 
the  Red  Button  Control  transforms  the  Run¬ 
ning-Belt  into  a  powerful  braking  action  on 
the  roll.  Write  our  N.  Y.  Office  for  just-out 
illustrated  brochure. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  * 
Executive  Officee: 

601  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


REELS  -  -AUTOPASTEKiS 
RUNNING  BELT  TENSIONS 
For  FEEDING  Paper  trom  ROLLS 


CumnungsNaw 
Ottawa  Citizen 
Assoc.  Editor 


KaHt 

now  la  •0»€f 


RATES  SHOWN  above  include  special  pick-up  and 
special  delivery  of  shipments  in  major  United  States  towns 
and  cities  —  with  3-mile-a-minute  speed  of  flight  in  between. 


SAME-DAY  DELIVERY  is  possible  in  many  cases.  If 
your  shipment  is  moving  to  or  from  an  off-airline  point,  rapid 
air-rail  schedules  serve  23,000  such  points  in  the  United  States. 
Service  direct  by  air  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


WHEN  TIME  MEANS  MONEY  —  an  order  gained, 
a  customer  better  served  —  Air  Express  “earns  its  weight  in 


WRITE  TODAY  for  “Jig  Saw  Puzzle,”  a  booklet  packed 
with  faCTs  that  will  help  you  solve  many  a  shipping  problem. 
Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave., 
New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


PhoM  AIR  EXPRfSS  DIVISION,  RAUWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY 
R.prMMitiiig  tli.  AIRLINES  of  tho  Uiiit.4  SIoIm 
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ICMA  Yearbook  Gives 
Preview  of  Future 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ONCE  again  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managera  Aaaociation 
haa  come  lorwerd  with  a  note¬ 
worthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  bene¬ 
fit  newapaper 
circulatora  •  v  - 
erywbere.  Thij 
time  it  ia  the 
new  ICMA 
Yearbook,  brim¬ 
ming  over  with 
c  i  rculation 
ideaa. 

The  1945  Year¬ 
book  was  de- 
_  signed  to  take 

Dunakar  the  place  of  the 

annual  ICMA 
convention  program.  It  not  only 
succeeded  in  doing  Just  that,  but 
it  haa  provided  the  m^um  lor 
another  worthwhile  wrvice  to 
ICMA  members— a  compendium 
of  articles  on  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation  management,  written  by 
top-notch  men  in  their  field. 

Special  credit  is  due  Shiel 
Dunaker,  Cincinnati  Post,  ICMA 
first  vicepresident,  who  served 
as  editor  of  the  1945  Yearbook. 
J.  B.  Casaday,  Son  Francisco 
Examiner,  second  vicepresident, 
offers  evidence  of  being  miscast 
as  a  circulation  manager,  having 
done  such  an  outstanding  job  in 
soliciting  advertising  for  the 
publication. 

The  Yearbook  will  not  only  be 
avidly  read  by  circulation  exec¬ 
utives,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  students  of  circulation 
methods,  thus  providing  the  first 
concrete  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
educational  material  the  ICMA 
can  offer  in  helping  to  introduce 
circulation  courses  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

'Know  How'  Important 
Out  of  the  wealth  of  material 
to  be  found  in  the  Yearbook,  we 
are  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  briefly  from  three  of  the 
articles,  including  the  message 
of  President  James  F.  Jae,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Mr.  Jae 
points  out  that  in  the  reconver¬ 
sion  period  ahead,  newspapers 
can  rely  on  circulation  managers 
to  use  horse  sense,  know  how 
and  sales  ability.  He  says,  in 
part: 

“When  we  sold  papers  for  a 
penny,  we  gave  a  full  measure 
of  value.  Today,  at  five  times 
that,  we  know  we  are  worth  our 
price  and,  having  had  the  cour¬ 
age  of  our  convictions,  we  stand 
^ne  among  all  sales  managers 
because,  in  reverse  procedure  as 
against  standard  practice,  gen¬ 
erally,  we  have  a  greater  volume 
of  business  at  two,  three  and 
four  hundred  per  cent  more  per 
unit  price.  .  .  . 

“We  have  learned  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  buyers  and 
over-orders,  that  resulted  in  re¬ 
turns,  is  and  always  was  so  much 
waste.  .  .  .  We  ^ow  full  well 
that  slick  tricks  and  fancy  dress- 
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Ing  won’t  get  us  ‘stay-sold’  read¬ 
ers.  ...  Is  there  any  panacea, 
salve,  ointment,  cure-all  com¬ 
parable  to  DDT  that  we  can  use 
to  kill  our  reconversion  bugs? 

“The  answer  is  decidedly — No. 

“Will  horse  sense,  ‘know-how,’ 
and  sales  ability,  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  along  with  the  hold-the- 
gains- we’ve -made,  feet-on-the- 
uoupd  attitude  do  the  job  for  us 
from  now  on  as  it  has  in  the 
past? 

“HeU,  yes!" 

Preview  of  the  Future 

Ray  F.  Marx,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  sets  forth  some  interest¬ 
ing  speculations  as  to  what  cir¬ 
culators  can  expect  from  the 
editorial  side  of  the  business  in 
publishing  postwar  newspapers. 
Re  points  out  that  during  the 
coming  years  the  principal  the¬ 
ater  of  the  world  will  be 
“Home."  Editorial  departments 
will  restore  features  they  were 
formed  to  eliminate  due  to  news¬ 
print  shortage,  he  believes. 

Carrying  this  thought  a  step 
further,  Mr.  Marx  lists  some  of 
the  news  which  is  likely  to  play 
a  prominent  part  in  all  postwar 
newspapers.  He  states,  for  in¬ 
stance: 

“Sports  will  go  forth.  Everj’- 
thing  in  the  amusement  world, 
from  hunting  and  fishing  to 
checkers  and  chess,  will  again 
be  covered  in  detail  day  by  day. 

“Aviation  —  It  was  tomorrow, 
but  it  is  now  at  hand  and  a  must. 
Aviation  promises  to  revolution¬ 
ize  peace-time  living.  New  fea¬ 
tures  and  sections  for  business 
and  pleasure  are  in  the  making 
and  will  appear. 

Pictures  Important 

“The  new  order  will  witness 
the  return  of  the  automobile  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  establishment  of 
new  factories  throughout  the 
country.  The  world’s  history  in 
pictures  and  local  timely  photo¬ 
graphs  daily  will  be  continued. 

“Religious  news  will  play  an 
all  important  role  in  the  daily 
lives  of  many.  This  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

“Markets — Extra  columns  de¬ 
voted  to  financial  will  return.  .  . . 
Literature  and  book-reviewing 
will  require  more  space.  .  .  . 
Comics  will  again  take  the  spot¬ 
light,  perhaps  returning  to  larger 
size  and  number.  Daily  color 
comics  have  been  added  to  many 
newspapers. 

“Homes — There  will  be  one  to 
one  and  one-half  million  new 
homes  in  the  next  few  years.  .  .  . 
Junior-Teen  Ag  e — It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  with  profit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  attention  should  be  given 
to  juniors  in  the  teen  age — 
school  activities,  sports,  voca¬ 
tions  and  amusements.  .  .  . 

“We  should  not  overlook  the 
vast  number  of  men  and  women 
who  will  be  in  the  Armies  of 
Occupation.” 


Plane  Deliveries 
For  Wichita  Beacon 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Nov.  5 — Reg¬ 
ular  air  delivery  has  been  put¬ 
ting  the  afternoon  editions  of 
the  Wichita  Beacon  in  three 
Western  Kansas  cities  by  8  p.m. 
The  service,  via  Continental  Air 
Lines,  was  inaugurated  during 
the  week  of  Oct.  18,  papers  be¬ 
ing  flown  to  Dodge  City,  Hutch¬ 
inson  and  Garden  City. 

Copies  of  the  first  papers  de¬ 
livered  by  airplane  to  Garden 
City  and  Hutchinson  were  placed 
in  museums  to  commemorate 
the  start  of  a  new  era  In  news¬ 
paper  distribution.  Inaugural 
flights  were  met  by  the  mayors 
of  the  communities,  sharing  hon¬ 
ors  with  carrier  boys  who  have 
since  been  speeding  the  papers 
daily  from  plane  to  doorstep  as 
far  as  220  miles  from  the  point 
of  publication. 


Regional  Presidents  No.  11 
HERBERT  F.  GATES.  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  North¬ 
west  Circulation 
Managers  Asso- 
ciation,  is  a 
home  -  grown 
product  of  that 
section,  having 
begun  as  a  car- 
rier  on  the 
old  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Press. 

He  crossed  the 
border  into  Can¬ 
ada  in  1913  to 
open  a  distribut¬ 
ing  agency  for  Gates 
the  Vancouver 
Sun,  then  a  morning  paper. 
Later  in  the  ’20’s,  he  became 
circulation  manager  of  the  Sun 
when  it  entered  the  evening 
field.  Gates  pioneered  in  West¬ 
ern  Canada  the  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant”  plan  of  home  delivery. 
His  carrier  organization  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  groups  of 
Little  Merchants  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

In  his  spare  time.  Gates  grows 
roses  in  a  city  that  has,  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  “experts,”  the  finest  rose¬ 
growing  climate  anywhere. 

The  PNCMA  bailiwick  in¬ 
cludes  the  Canadian  provinces 
of  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  and  the  U.S.  states 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Utah. 

Hcmdbook  for  Carriers 

“EDUCATION  for  a  Successful 

Future”  is  the  title  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  handbook  for  carriers 
prepared  by  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar.  The  booklet  describes 
in  concise  style,  attractively  il¬ 
lustrated,  suggested  points  for 
perfect  service,  explaining  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  complaints  from 
subscribers  and  emphasizing  that 
carriers’  profits  depend  on  care¬ 
ful  collections.  For  instance,  the 
handbook  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  slow  payment  as  follows: 

“If  a  customer  is  slow  in  pay¬ 
ing  you,  tell  her  politely:  ’I  must 
pay  for  the  paper  each  week. 
1  am  the  one  who  loses  if  a  sub¬ 
scriber  does  not  pay  me.  You 
don’t  owe  the  Press-Scimitar, 
you  owe  me.’  ” 


GcamettLink& 
Teachers  With 
Ideals  of  Press 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8— It 
is  vital  that  schools  and  newspa¬ 
pers  work  together  to  make  a 
better  world,  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
publisher  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  told  1,200  educators  of 
Broome  County  today  as  the  first 
speaker  in  the  teacher-newspa¬ 
permen’s  institute  sponsored  by 
the  Binghamton  Press. 

“I  am  not  exaggerating,”  he 
declared,  “when  I  say  that  the 
schools  and  our  newspapers  are 
two  of  the  most  powerful  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

“The  impression  you  teachm 
make  on  the  youth  you  teach 
will  last  through  their  lives.  The 
newspaper  assumes  its  task  just 
before  our  children  quit  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  from  then  on, 
throughout  their  lives,  the  news¬ 
paper  plays  a  most  important 
part.” 

One  of  the  things  teachers  and 
newspapermen  have  in  common, 
he  pointed  out,  is  that  they 
“both  deeply  feel  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  know  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  faithful  to  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

He  emphasized  that  the  Gan¬ 
nett  group  of  21  newspapers  is 
“not  run  merely  to  make 
money.” 

“Please  don’t  misunderstand 
me,”  he  added,  “when  I  tell  you 
that  money  for  money’s  s^e 
long  since  ceased  to  interest  me. 
If  our  papers  made  an  extra 
$150,000  a  year,  paid  their  M- 
eral  and  state  taxes  and  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  for  the  amount 
left  on  the  common  stock  which 
I  own  and  I  paid  my  income  tax 
on  this  dividend,  I  would  have 
left  exactly  $86.30  as  my  share 
of  that  $150,000  in  additional 
profits.” 

Mr.  Gannett  reiterated  that  it 
is  not  his  custom  to  dictate  to 
any  of  the  Gannett  papers  its 
editorial  position  on  any  subject. 

■ 

Public  Relations  Groiq) 
Handles  Conierence 

Washington,  Nov.  5— -The  long 
heralded  Labor  -  Management 
Conference  opened  here  this 
morning  with  newspaper  men  in 
attendance  for  the  initial  session 
but  feeling  the  necessity  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  “official  spokesman" 
for  the  remaining  meetings. 
Contact  will  be  with  Fwd 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  public 
relations  committee  for  the  con¬ 
ference.  He  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference. 

Serving  with  Smith  will 
four  seasoned  newspaper  mw 
who  now  are  public  relations 
directors  for  private  organisa¬ 
tions.  They  are:  Ben  Hall 
Lambe,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Holcombe  Parkes,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers;  Philip  Pearl,  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  Len  De 
Caux,  Congress  of  Industrial 
ganizations. 
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De  Luce  Tells 
How  He  Got 
Austria  Talks 


Promotion  Men 
Exchange  Ideas 

continued  from  page  9 


better  place  to  live.  He  pre- 
Doniel  De  Luce,  Ateociated  sented  a  technicolor  sound  ma- 
Prett  reporter,  tells  here  how  he  tion  picture,  showing  how  the 
obtained  a  stenographic  record  Blade  depicted  the  model  city 
of  the  telephone  conversations  and  recommended  improvements, 
botteeen  German  and  Austrian  resulting  in  a  bond  issue  refer- 
Mthorities  that  led  to  the  endum  this  week  to  bring  about 

the  necessary  changes. 

Lloyd  E.  Borg  and  Glen  Glad- 
felder,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune,  outlined  the  Cowles 
newspaper  promotion  policy  in 
that  city,  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  working  through  the 
schools  by  offering  weekly  bulle¬ 
tins  to  teachers  on  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  newspapers  help¬ 
ful  in  classroom  work. 

Minneapolis  Times  staged  an 
all-star  high  school  football 
game.  It  divided  the  state  into 
two  divisions,  with  17,000  attend¬ 
ing  the  first  game  early  this 
fall.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  an  annual  all-city  high 
school  football  game  for  charity 
which  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  promotions  of 
that  paper,  according  to  C.  P. 
Himmelman. 

T.  W.  Summers,  Omaha  World 
Herald,  told  of  a  radio  program 
which  is  designed  to  appeal  to 
school  children,  sponsored  by 
the  newspaper  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mel  Barker,  Chicago  Times, 
told  how  that  paper  is  using 
radio  for  a  “Quiz  Down”  Satur¬ 
day  morning  broadcast  for 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  Chi¬ 
cago  school  children. 

Ramon  Cram,  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  said  the  smart  promo¬ 
secretary  tion  manager  will  get  his  hands 
helped  me  fathom  the  corpulent  on  everything  he  can  that  will 
Nazi’s  Berlin  slang.  After  put-  build  goodwill  and  help  the  ad- 
ting  the  full  text  of  30,000  words  vertiser  to  make  better  use  of 
into  English  I  trimmed  out  re-  newspapers.  He  outlined  some 
dundant  or  secondary  phrases,  of  the  many  promotions  spon- 
but  nothing  that  changed  the  sored  by  the  Dispatch,  either  di- 
meaning.  Sometimes  Goering  was  rectly  or  through  editorial  sup- 
crystal  clear — “Das  koennte  eine  port. 

diunme  sache  geben  ( That  could  Outstanding  are  the  Columbus 
be  a  dumb  thing),”  he  once  de-  Zoo,  now  15  years  old,  financed 
dared  for  Mussolini’s  benefit,  and  supported  by  the  Dispatch; 
On  other  occasions  he  entangled  policemen’s  pistol  range,  built  in 
himself  in  his  own  words.  cooperation  with  WPA  funds; 

My  salvaged  files  meanwhile  junior  policemen  organized  by 
produced  other  news  stories,  the  mayor  and  including  6,000 
such  as  the  Gestapo’s  model  youngsters  as  a  means  of  corn- 
treaty  with  the  secret  police  of  bating  juvenile  delinquency;  and 
other  countries,  and  the  Nazi  garden  clubs, 
supreme  party  court’s  secret  ex-  Henry  Kroeger,  Register  and 
oneration  of  Nazi  murders  of  Tribune,  discussed  research  as  a 
Jews  in  the  1938  p^rom.  Al-  valuable  arm  of  promotion,  tell- 
lled  intelligence  officers  bor-  jug  about  the  Iowa  poll  and  read- 
rowed  and  microfilmed  some  of  ership  studies, 
these  records.  H®  stressed  that  newsoaoers  i 


BCRUN,  Nov.  9 — The  7,000- 
room  Nazi  Air  Ministry  was  a 
bausfrau’s  nightmare  when  the 
Germans  started  cleaning  it  up 
lor  the  zonal  government  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Soviet  Marshal 
Georgi  K.  Zhukov,  two  months 
■go. 

I  dropped  in  to  see  the  new 
director  of  industry  in  a  bomb- 
scarred  cubbyhole  office,  but  re¬ 
mained  for  nearly  a  day  sifting 
thousands  of  Hermann  Goer- 
ings  papers  that  had  been  ord¬ 
er^  burned  as  trash.  Since  the 
occupation  began  by  the  Red 
Army,  Soviet  investigators  ap¬ 
parently  had  removed  the  con¬ 
tents  of  many  files  about  Russo- 
German  relations,  but  little  in¬ 
terest  had  been  shown  in  any¬ 
thing  else.  Two  aged  German 
janitors  helped  me  select  a  jeep¬ 
load  of  material. 

Goering’s  Austrian  talks,  bound 
in  a  single  folder,  was  a  “nat¬ 
ural”  to  find.  I  radioed  Glenn 
Babb.  AP  foreign  news  editor, 
that  I  would  have  it  ready  for 
publication  in  a  few  days,  but  I 
reckoned  without  Berlin’s  pro¬ 
lific  news,  which  relegated  my 
translation  of  Goering  to  off 
hours,  catch  as  catch  can. 

A  German-Irish 


Features  of 


EXTRA  QUALITY 

Built  Into  N.B.A.  Bags 


tT  takes  something  more  than  just 
duck,  thread,  sewing  machines  and 
a  printing  press  to  put  real  strength, 
service  and  economy  into  carrier  bags. 
It’s  these  things,  plus  QUALITY  of 
materials  and  skill  of  workers,  that 
build  extra  value  into  N.  B,  A.  Bags — 
that  make  them  stronger,  longer-wear¬ 
ing,  better-looking  and  lower  in  final 
cost. 

Read,  at  left,  the  list  of  9  reasons  why 
N.  B.  A.  Bags  are  better — why  today 
more  than  ever  before,  they  are  your 
best  buy  in  carrier  bags. 

Let  us  quote  you*  on  whatever  bags 
you  need — either  standard  style  or 
special  design — built  in  our  own  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  on  special  bag-making 
machinery  run  by  skilled  workers. 

Also  get  our  prices  on  better  collec- 
don  books,  change  aprons,  binders,  tags, 
punches,  rings,  money-changers,  motor 
route  tubes,  etc.  Let  N.  B.  A.  be  your 
one  central  source  of  circuladon  sup¬ 
plies  !  It  will  save  you  time  and  money ! 


Why 

N.B,A,  Bags 
are  BETTER! 


3.  FronR  and  backs 

triple  stitched 

4.  Pour- thickness 
tops  mean  no  rip. 

5.  Eitra  stren9th 
Glazed  thread. 

6.  CAP  rivets  rein¬ 
force  strap  joint. 

7.  Non-roll  straps. 

8.  Fast-color  ink; 
clean  printing. 

9.  Each  beg  inspect¬ 
ed  and  packed 
folded. 


Newspaper  Boys  of  Ahquca,  Ik. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  ladiaiiapolls  4.  lad. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  /rom  pa^e  12 


Heads  Productive  Agency 
R.  T.  T.  CHALLMAN  hat  been 

named  president-general  man¬ 
ager  of  Productive  Advertising 
Agency  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Challman,  formerly  director  of 
merchandising  of  the  Arden 
Farms  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  suc¬ 
ceeds  W.  H.  Reuter  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  director  of 
sales  for  the  new  middle-western 
offices  of  Standard  Vanilla.  Mr. 
Challman  will  continue  the 
agency's  expansion  plan. 

In  New  Spots 

HOWARD  W.  CALKINS,  for  10 

years  a  reporter  on  the  Sew 
York  Times  specializing  in  the 
news  of  finance  and  industry 
and  recently  released  from  the 
Navy,  has  joined  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  New  York 
office.  When  diaehvged  from 
Naval  service  he  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander.  .  .  . 
Chasles  W.  McMahon  for  the 
last  15  years  with  Annstrong 
Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadelphia. 

.  .  .  GaovER  H.  Logan,  from 
Newell  Emmett  Co.  to  the  copy 
staff.  Hazard  Advertising  Co.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Tomi  Block  from  the  W. 
T.  Grant  Co.  as  copywriter  to 
the  copy  department.  Federal 
Advertising. 

Thomas  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  secretary  of  the  American 
Home  Products  Corp.  to  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  Mr.  Dancer. 

.  .  .  Henry  C.  Flower,  Jr.,  back 
to  J.  Walter  Thompson  as  vice- 
president  and  director  after  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  office  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Liquidation  Commission. 

Mahix>n  G.  Remington  from 
Crowell  -  Collier  Publishing  Co. 
to  Needham.  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Inc.,  in  the  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice  department.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Mills  Hull  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff,  the  Nelson-Chesman 
Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  .  .  .  Har- 
alo  J.  Torgesen  from  assistant 
advertising  manager,  American 
Can  Co.,  New  York,  to  Tucker, 
Wayne  &  Co.,  Atlanta.  .  .  .  John 
H.  Trost  from  director  of  sales 
promotion  services,  Anderson, 
DHvis  &  Platte,  to  the  homefur- 
nidlings  business  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Russ  Hillyer  to  the  art 
staff  of  Gray  &  Rogers.  .  .  . 
Harold  Feigenbaum  from  Hir- 
shon-Garfield,  to  production 
manager.  Maxwell  Sackheim  & 
Co.  .  .  .  Arthur  F.  Monroe  from 
Time  magazine  to  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and 
publicity,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Edward  Hezlin  from  G.  M.  Bas- 
ford  Co.  to  the  production  de¬ 
partment,  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

.  .  .  Mary  Eleanor  Reese  from 
Paris  &  Peart  to  copy  chief  and 
account  supervisor  for  Ben  Sack¬ 
heim,  Inc.  .  .  .  F.  Perry  Scho¬ 
field  to  Ruthraff  &  Ryan  as  an 
executive.  .  .  .  Russel  D.  Hamil¬ 
ton  with  Franklin  Spier,  Inc., 
for  fourteen  years,  to  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  trade  department. 
Doubleday,  Doran. 

Frederic  A.  Chase,  formerly 
California  newspaper  man  and 
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most  recently  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Southern 
California  Chapter  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  General  Contractors,  to 
head  Young  &  Rubicam’s  west 
coast  industrial  public  relations 
and  publicity  staff. 


Service  Stars 

RALPH  H.  BELCHER,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Navy,  be¬ 
comes  art  director  of  J.  M.  Korn 

&  Co.,  Philadelphia - Lt.  Wn.- 

UAM  Lewis  returns  to  Wolfe- 
Jickling-Dow  k  Conkey,  Inc., 
Detroit,  as  media  director,  after 
four  years  of  Army  service.  .  .  . 
Richard  A.  Cullinan,  who  has 
been  in  the  Army  since  1M2.  has 
returned  to  Albert  Frank-Guen- 
ther  Law,  Inc.,  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Vir¬ 
ginia  St.  Peter,  a  former  Wac, 
has  returned  to  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  O.  S.  Tyson  k  Co.  Also 
back  with  that  Mency  after 
Army  service  is  'ftMOTHY  W. 
Pass,  as  assistant  account  man¬ 
ager.  .  .  .  Capt.  Robert  J.  Weill, 
recently  released  from  the  Army, 
rejoins  Lester  Harrison,  Inc.,  as 
account  executive. 

Samuel  Holt  MacAlony  after 
three  years  in  the  Marine  Corps 
(Captain)  to  account  executive. 
Franklin  Spier,  Inc.  .  .  .  F. 
Strother  Cary,  Jr.,  back  to  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  as  an  account 
executive  after  three  years  of 
Naval  service. 


Promotions 

HUGH  A.  MITCHELL,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  European  manager,  with 
headquarters  in  London.  .  .  . 
Gene  HEirrEL,  art  director.  G. 
M.  Basford  Co.,  N.  Y.,  since  1933. 
to  vicepresident  in  charge  of  art. 
.  .  .  Frank  Kemp,  head  time 
buyer  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  to  media  supervisor  on 
Procter  &  Gamble  accounts. 

Company  Changes 
FRANK  L.  BRUNCKHORST,  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  for 
the  Gary  ( Ind. )  Post  -  Tribune 
for  the  past  12  years,  to  head 
the  publicity  department.  Ben- 
dix  Home  Appliances,  Inc., 
South  Bend,  Inc.  .  .  .  Robert  D. 
Stetson  to  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
department  of  Shell  Oil  Co.  .  .  . 
Janice  Meistezi  from  art  direc¬ 
tor,  Jay  Thorpe,  New  York,  to 
store  advertising  manager.  .  .  . 

On  Best-Sellers 

THIS  MONTH  Grosset  &  Dunlap 
is  releasing  campaigns  on  the 
four  full-price  best-seUers  on  its 
list:  Strange  Fruit,  The  Robe, 
Brave  Men,  and  The  Thurber 
Carnival.  To  promote  holiday 
buying,  large  size  display  copy 
will  be  placed  in  newspapers, 
book  sections  and  magazines  in 
key  cities  through  December. 
Dealer  newspaper  advertising 
mats  have  been  made  available. 
Agencies  preparing  -the  copy 
are;  Sussman  k  Sugar  (The 
Robe  and  Brave  Men);  Grcen- 
Brodie  (Strange  Fruit),  and 
Denhard,  Pfeiffer  k  Wells 
(Thurber  Carnival.) 


Agency  Appointments 
MAINE  DEVELOP MENT 
COMMISSION  has  appointed 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  and  Dor- 
rance.  New  York,  to  direct 
Maine’s  recreational  and  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  for  the  next 
two  years.  .  .  Rum  Carioca, 
product  of  Schenley  Import 
C:orp.,  to  Peck  Advertising,  Inc.; 
newspapers,  magazines  outdoor. 
.  .  .  Freeman  Meg.  Co.,  Sturgis. 
Mich.,  to  Ruthrauff  k  Ryan, 
Chicago;  newspapers,  magazines. 
.  .  .  McKesson  k  Robbins  to  Ray¬ 
mond  Spector  Co.  for  Purson, 
iron  tonic,  and  a  new  product 
to  be  announced  shortly.  .  .  . 
Barron  Chemical  Co.,  cosmetic 
and  drug  products,  to  Cayton, 
Inc.;  newspapers  and  magazines. 
.  .  .  Phelan-Faust  Paint  Mfg. 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  to  Oakleigh  R. 
French  and  Associates;  news¬ 
papers,  magazines.  .  .  .  Henry 
Rosenfeld  to  Irving  Serwer,  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  handle  “Mad  Hour”, 
new  cosmetic  line;  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  fashion  and  newspaper 
magazines.  .  .  .  House  or  Louis 
Philippe  Cosmetics  and  Edna 
Wallace  Hopper  Beauty  Prep¬ 
arations,  made  by  Affiliated 
Products,  division  of  American 
Home  Products  Corp.,  to  Doh¬ 
erty,  Clifford  k  Shenfield.  .  .  . 
Sterling  Glass  Co.  and  Allergy 
and  Medical  Products  Co.  to 
Strauchen  and  McKim  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati.  .  .  .  Lehn  &  Fink 
Products  Corp.  to  McCIann- 
Erickson,  for  advertising  on 
Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Fra¬ 
grance  Cream  and  Etiquet  De¬ 
odorant  Cream,  effective  Jan.  1. 
Thrifty  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  to 
Milton  Weinberg  Advertising 
Co.,  Los  Angeles;  newspaper  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising,  etc.  .  .  • 
PoHs  Institute  or  Insurance, 
New  York,  to  S.  Duane  Lyon, 
Inc.;  newspapers,  etc.  Dorothy 
Gray,  Ltd.,  cosmetics,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Federal  Advertising 
Agency  to  handle  its  account,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1.  .  .  .  Taca  Air¬ 
ways  Agency,  Inc.,  representing 
seven  affiliated  and  associated 
airlines  in  Central  and  South 
America,  to  Royal  &  de  Guzman; 
newspapers,  magazines. 

Seosonal  Twist 
FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING 
CORP.,  New  York,  this  week 
is  launching  its  heaviest  sched¬ 
ule  in  years  for  Fleischmann’s 
Distilled  Dry  Gin.  To  run 

throughout  1946,  the  campaign 
calls  for  use  of  112  newspapers 
in  91  major  cities,  and  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  an  expanded 
magazine  schedule.  Copy,  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  three  sizes,  is  built 
around  the  theme,  “Four  reasons 
why  Fleischmann’s  makes  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  delicious  cocktails.” 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Christmas  Cheer 
SHULTON,  INC.,  is  placing  an 
intensive  monthly  campaign 
promoting  its  four  Leigh  per¬ 
fumes  as  Christmas  gifts.  On 
schedule  are  magazine  sections 
of  Sunday  newspapers  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Cooperative 
advertising  tie-ups  have  also 
been  arranged  with  dealer 
stores.  The  theme  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is.  “It  seems  everybody 
wants  Leigh  perfume  for  (^rist- 
mas.”  Wesley  Associates  handles 
the  account. 


Censorahip  Problem* 
Around'' the  World 

continued  from  page  10 

the  freedom  of  the  press  and  lib¬ 
erty  of  comment.  We  shall  re¬ 
main  so. 

“And  for  our  part,  we  hope 
that  journalists  from  other  coiu- 
tries  will  come  to  our  counbry  in 
increasing  numbers  to  oboeree, 
to  comment,  and  to  report  back 
to  their  own  people.  .  .  . 

“We  shall  try  our  best  to  give 
you  the  facts  in  order  that  you 
may  convey  them  to  your  resd- 
ers.” 

Russian  Censorship 

The  problem  of  Russian  cen¬ 
sorship  took  a  curious  turn  in 
the  U.  S.  In  a  dispatch  datelinsd 
Moscow,  Oct  31  (delayed). 
Brooks  Atkinson  of  the  New 
York  Times  reported  Molotoyi 
rejection  of  the  plea  made  by 
the  Anglo-American  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association. 

Appended  to  that  story,  under 
a  3-em  dash,  was  another  by  At¬ 
kinson,  dat^  Nov.  1,  in  which 
he  said  “nobody  was  more  sur¬ 
prised”  than  the  protesting  cor 
respondents  when  the  ^viet 
censor  passed  stories  about  the 
statement  on  censorship. 

In  regard  to  the  letter  charg¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  censorship  was 
“dictatorial  and  arbitrary,”  Mol¬ 
otov  had  given  the  opinion  that 
the  letter  in  general  “was  not 
solid  and  he  did  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  it  his  attention.” 

Rumania,  however,  continued 
in  the  negative  column  on  the 
censorship  scorecard.  Senator 
Claude  Pepper,  during  a  week's 
stay  in  Bucharest,  expressed  In 
a  conversation  the  opinion  that 
compiete  freedom  of  the  press 
was  a  requisite  to  democratic 
government.  A  Communist  news¬ 
paper  editor,  who  is  also  an 
official  in  the  Propaganda  Min¬ 
istry,  replied  that  “surely  the 
Senator  could  not  advocate  leav¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  a  country  in  the 
hands  of  any  newspaper  nun 
who  happened  along.” 

Pepper  replied  that  Americans 
believed  any  harm  done  by  an 
irresponsible  newspaper  man 
could  not  be  as  serious  as  that 
done  by  censorship. 

Publication  of  the  converu- 
tion  in  the  Rumanian  press  was 
forbidden. 

In  a  Tokyo  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribuiw, 
Frank  Kelley  noted  that  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  President  Truman’s 
Navy  Day  speech  and  parts  of  a 
New  York  'Times  editorial  were 
blue-penciled  by  civil  authori¬ 
ties  at  Allied  headquarters. 
Newsmen  were  told  by  Col.  Don¬ 
ald  Hoover,  chief  of  civil  censor¬ 
ship  that  all  incoming  dispatches 
would  be  checked  to  see  that 
they  were  truthful  and  dW 
not  “disturb  public  tranquil¬ 
lity.” 

Later  in  the  week  Allied 
Headquarters  in  Tokyo  said  that 
censorship  by  American  author 
ities  of  incoming  news  from 
American  sources  was  done  be¬ 
cause  of  action  of  the  Allies' 
military  missions  there.  Such 
news,  it  was  stated,  also  had  to 
be  approved  by  the  Russiaa, 
Chinese  and  British  missions  be¬ 
fore  publication. 


ffDirOK  f'UtllStl'tR  far  NeveRibar  TO,  1t« 
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AIWTIN  M.  GOODWIN,  69.  dean 
of  Maine  sports  writers,  died 
Oct.  31.  In  Maine  sporting  clr- 
cia*  for  40  years,  be  had  also 
worked  on  newspapers  in  New 
Yort  and  Montreal  and  for  some 
years  had  been  local  corre- 
ipondent  for  the  New  York 
Tinet.  Portland  papers  for 
i^ich  he  worked  included  the 
frpress,  the  old  Press,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  and  the  News. 

Uakcel  E.  Tron,  32.  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Valdese  ( S.  C.  i 
fiews,  died  Nov.  2  after  a  pro- 
I(niged  illness. 

Robert  M.  Little,  78,  em¬ 
ptied  by  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Kaickerbocker  News  sinee  1937 
and  previously  with  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  and  Chron- 
iek,  the  Rochester  Journal  and 
the  Cleveland  ( O. )  News,  died 
Nov.  4  in  Albany. 

H.  Boylston  Drummer,  artist- 
illustrator  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  art  department 
of  the  Boston  Post,  died  Nov.  3 
in  Beverly,  Mass. 

WauAM  J.  Hotmann.  74,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the 
Wilminpton  (DeL)  Journal,  died 
Oct  30  In  Portland,  Ore. 

George  Crammond,  70,  vete¬ 
ran  mechanical  department  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  and  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  died  Nov.  1 
in  Detroit. 

Ltu  W.  Fimcii,  sa,  assistant 
national  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  he  Joined  in  1919,  died 
Nev.  7  in  Atlsuita,  Ga.,  where  he 
had  gone  to  address  a  meeting 
of  advertising  men. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Payne  Young.  59. 
farmer  columnist  for  the  Dayton 
(0.)  Journal  and  Herald,  and 
wife  of  Dwkht  E.  Young,  editor 
in  chief  of  the  newspapers,  died 
Nov.  7  at  Dayton. 

John  J.  Escobar,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  News,  died  Oct. 
31.  He  formerly  was  associated 
with  the  Bergen  Record  and 
Hudson  Dispatch. 

m 

Vortmon  Joins  Parade 

Parade,  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  announces  the  addition  of 
Clyde  D.  Vortman  to  the  Detroit 
Mies  staff.  He  was  formerly 
vdth  McCann  -  Erickson  and 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  and  Dor¬ 
mice. 


Borden 


Borden  Chosen  Head 
Of  Publicity  Club 

Chicago,  Nov.  7 — Robert  E. 
Borden  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  has  been 
elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Club  of 
Chicago.  Other 
officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are 
Mildred  Bruder, 

Chicago  Public 
Library,  first 
vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Dan 
Thompson,  Na¬ 
tional  Safety 
Council,  second 
vicepresi- 
dent;  Julian  E. 

Jackson,  Arnold  and  Jackson, 
third  vicepresident;  Natalie 
Cherry,  Wrisley  Toiletries,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Fred  G.  Heuchling, 
Chicago  Park  District,  treasurer. 
■ 

San  Francisco  Guild 
Gets  $73  Minimum 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  7 — Week¬ 
ly  pay  increases  of  from  $5  to 
$8.25  per  employe  retroactive  to 
March  12  are  effective  on  the 
four  San  Francisco  newspapers 
and  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  with 
signing  of  a  new  guild  agree¬ 
ment.  Five-year  editorial,  dis¬ 
play,  artists  and  promotion 
writers  now  receive  $73.  Be¬ 
ginner  copy  boys  get  $25.10  and 
ad  salesmen  start  at  $49.55. 


Diller  Heads  ior  U.  S.  on 
'Recuperation  Leave' 

Brig.  Gen.  LeGrande  A.  Diller, 
General  MacArthur’s  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  and  chief  censor, 
has  left  Tokyo  for  a  45-day  “re¬ 
cuperation  leave”  in  the  United 
States. 

Diller,  who  has  been  severely 
criticized  by  Tokyo  correspond¬ 
ents,  has  been  replaced  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Freyne  Baker. 

■ 

Help  Wanted:  Teachers 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov.  7 
— For  the  first  time  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  this  city’s  Board  of  Eldu- 
cation  turned  to  the  classified 
advertising  columns  this  week 
in  an  effort  to  meet  a  shortage 
of  teachers.  The  board  used  the 
classified  columns  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Daily  Home  News  to 
offer  positions  to  teachers  for 
substitute  or  part-time  work. 


Knight  Cartoonists  On  the  Job 


AnoN,  O.,  NoV.  7 — Seldom  is 
more  than  one  cartoonist  called 
uiwn  to  illustrate  an  editorial. 

But  in  the  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  by  John  S.  Knight  four  car¬ 
toonists  each  week  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  their  pens  in  iUus- 
wing  their  boss’s  work. 

Each  week-end  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  the  Chicago  Daily 
nevas,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  Miami  Herald,  writes  his 
Wjjoc’f  Notebook. 

Notebook  goes  to  each 
paper  and  the  associate  editors 
•n  each  dty  may  use  It  and  ilhis- 
tnte  it  as  they  see  fit. 


The  result  is  that  each  yreek 
the  cartoonist  in  each  of  the  four 
papers  draws  a  cartoon  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  Notebook.  And  each 
week  staff  members  check  the 
four  papers  to  see  how  the  other 
papers  have  illustrated  the  edi¬ 
torial. 

When  Knight  on  Oct  21  wrote 
his  editorial  pointing  out  how 
critics  were  sniping  at  U.S.  gen¬ 
erals.  but  ignoring  home-front 
failures,  Web  Brown,  Beacon 
Journal;  Cecil  Jensen,  Daily 
News;  Frank  Williams,  Free 
Press;  and  Glenn  Bretthauer, 
Herald,  as  usual  did  the  car¬ 
toons. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«iE  widi  Order)  * 

I  tim^— .  60  per  Kne 
4  f!mee — .40  per  line  per  laterHoe 
HELP  WANTED  ead 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  ffBM— w09  par  Rae 
2  timee  >60  per  Bee  per  Iniertiee 
4  flmei — .70  per  Hne  per  InserHen 
Cewnf  5  worde,  eee  liee. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


_ Wkwipaper  Brekert _ 

OAPABUI  HAmUXO,  bnyinf,  taU- 
inf,  merfera,  dailiee  or  weeklies,  eay- 
where  in  IT.  S.  No  leasee  or  trades. 
Lan  Feiskaar  Afaoey,  Nsahrille,  Mteh. 
ifAT  BitoflJkiti.  Biaghemton,  N.  T. 
Eatsblialiad  1914.  Newspapers  boaght 
sad  sold  wlthont  pabUeity. 

FPBLMHnNt  Hdfifciai 

tk  Parker  Ukalr  A  Oe. 
aSO  Perk  Are..  New  Terk  IT,  N.  T. 
OSRIQDHXE'  iafsrmatiea  m  daily 
aewspaper  prepertisa.  W.  ■.  SHever 

Oo..  Venture.  Oallf. 
it'  it  30  THAtUS  on  the  ^aciflc  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St.. 
Sea  Frsnrigeo  5.  Culif. 

Umeymms  Fee  laU 

PENNA.  weekly,  big  exclusive  field. 
Grossing  $19,600.  growing.  Web  preee, 
314  lino.  etc.  Tremendoas  posslbiH- 
tfee.  $7,000  down,  balance  terms. 
Write  fally.  IWal  Agency.  2332  Park, 
Detroit  1.  Mich. 


_ Wewspepers  Waatrf _ 

POKMZB  PUBLISH  ML  relttssed  from 
service  seeks  npportanity  to  parehaae 
nr  manage  Daily  in  community  20,000 
to  50,000  pnpnlstion.  Preferably  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard.  Negotiations  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2790,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Waalid 


Of  aU  aewepapees  ae  at 


Oetebar  let  1946.  Flaaae  aseil  at  eaae. 
UbfBviea,  Bditer  A  PabUahar, 
1700  Tiaaa  Tawav  BaiUiag 


1475  Breadway,  New  Terk  19,  N.  T. 


icAvurAOTuiaini  BSttncss: 


Oarvad  Eleetrie  Ifat  Scorchers 
Flat  Elaetric  Mat  Scorebsra 
Badial  Ana  Flat  Beatara 
Matrix  Skeara — Farm  Tables 
“KSeieeay”  ebeeaa  fer  Daplsx,  Oorast, 
Cox-O-Typs  prsssea. 

Please  specify  assds  for  laformstloa. 
WB  WANT: 

Onrved  Reeters,  Okasea,  Form  Tables, 
Flat  Sbavers,  Matrix  Rellers,  etc.,  ete.. 
sad  Newspaper  Preaaea.  what  have 
yea  to  aallt  Oeerga  O.  HafTshmaa,  400 
W.  Pice  Bird.,  Lea  Aagalea  15.  Oalif. 


04  PAM  QOM  OOTUPia 
4  Hatse  deakle  feldar—AO  9/10  eai- 
off  aO  Metaa,  eaasplate  eteree.  Will 

”22"  PASS  QOM  snUlOHTLINB 

4  deeks  alaffto  wMtA— «9  0/lff  eat-eff. 

M  PAM  B»B 

22%'  eat-eff — AO — sewf  Ate  eteree. 
BBN  ULULMAN 

551  E,  Mala  at>.  Reekeeter  4.  N  Y 
POB  SAIiH  NOW,  Spring  delivery.  12- 
page  duplex,  121  tnbniar  press,  folder, 
plate  finishing  machine,  casting  box, 
rubber  rollers,  blankets,  electric  drive 
and  controller.  Press  non-  in  daily 
operation.  Price  approximately  $15,000 
as  is  and  where  Is.  Box  2821.  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


Meckaaieal  Eqaipweat  Far  Sde 

(omposiiKi  Room 
Equipment 

FOR  SALE 

Recent  changes  In  our  Composing 
Room  make  the  fallowing  eqnlpnMat 
available: 

Ludlow,  No.  615  $900 

In  good  running  condition: 
used  every  day. 

Keystone  double  bank 

Ad  Moko>Up  Fromo  $210 

(With  44  drawers  hand  type, 
broken  fonts,  $286) 

_LUDLOW  MATS^ 

ah  In  first  class  condition. 

CHiXT  EXTENDED 

18,  24,  .30.  :i6.  12  points 

5  fonts  fl7S 
CASLON  LIGHT 

18,  24.  3*.  SO,  42  petnU 

5  fonts  9175 

, - LINOTYPE  MATS - - 

I  No  hair  lines — in  good  oendition.  I 
I  7  pt.  No.  2  Excelsior  $46  ea.  I 
I  0  complete  lonta  I 


1  box  aorta 

15 

7  pt.  No.  46  Ionic 
with  itallca 

40 

8  pt.  No.  8  Roman 

26 

9  pt.  No.  100  Benedictine 

40 

18  pt.  No.  101  Bodont 

26 

18  pt.  CheUenhara 

25 

24  pt.  No.  101  Bodoni 
Condenied 

30 

tLoarer  case  runs  in  cap  side  ol 
niagaainc:  caps  from  in  side 
magaaine.  I 


AU  rrlces.  As  la.  On  Our  Floee. 

J.  M.  Ryd«r 
WcrfmrlMiry  DMiocrat 

IVaterblWT.  Conn.  Trt.  4-9122 


MOraO.  SI  BLDE8TBBAK  UNO- 
TTPB,  72.channel  magasines.  Good  at 
new.  Box  2817,  Editor  A  Pabliaker. 
1942  “LEOTBOCUT”  engraving 
camera — Like  new.  Complete  eonip- 
ment.  All  $450-cash.  Journal  Pub. 
Co.,  Gilbertsville.  N.  Y. 


HschMfcal  rrnnmm*  Wsskei 

WANTED 

Oosa  proas,  sijsglo  width  (two  pogos 
wide),  IIM  inch  printhag  diamoSar — 
21H  iaah  eat-off  or  daw  for  samo. 
Give  fall  detaila  sad  priooa.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  FahHikar. 


WANTED  TO  BUT 


16-Paga  Newspaper  Pross,  28  9/16 
sheet  cut-off.  Wrfte,  Pross  Publishing 
Company,  21  North  Main  St.,  East  St. 
Logis.  IlHaois. 

38-  TO  46-PAM  Modoia  Nowspapor 
Rotary  wasted.  Ona  color  prsferrsd. 
Motors  sad  steseotypo  maskinssy.  Bax 

2741.  Editor  A  PnbUsher. _ 

SXHOU  WIDTH  rOLDBB  29  9/16 
sheet  cat-off  for  a  siagU  width  Froaa. 
Box  2740,  Edher  A  Pnbliahor. 
ffAT  RftT.T.y.R  w.ntcd  fat.-  condition. 
Will  travel  to  see  and  bay.  Box  2814, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


HACptbiUTS  —  IMstasatling.  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Planta  rs- 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
I.ORKNZ  PRINTERS  .MAPHINUT8  CO. 
_ 35  Rose  Street.  New  York _ 

Claaalfled  Ada  CootiBUod  Next  Page 
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MMWUAm  PLAjrr  a  job  shop 

FOB  SALB 

This  tkop  p«Miab«d  •  Skopp«r'i  0«14« 
ia  Tampa,  b«l  haa  baaa  Maaad  alaaa 

tka  War  daa  ta  Labor  afcertapa.  Will 
aall  all  ar  halt  iataraat.  Ooatoet  lira. 
V.  Lamar,  306  B.  Oaaa  St.,  Tampa, 
Fieri  da. _ 

OMZiT  ADVBBTISIMa  »g»nej  la  Alaa- 
ka.  13  aeeoanU.  Threa  la  oBog.  Mara 
to  ba  had.  Firat  jaar’a  ineoaaa  aa< 
eaedad  $3,000.  Batabliihad  1)4  raart. 
Metro  mata.  Owaar  doean’t  want  to 
lira  la  Alaaka.  Prioad  for  qviek  aala. 
Bax  1643,  Aaehoraga,  Alaaka. 

LQflTBD  HXTlfBEB  of  Ehn  Ohbart’a 
Handr  Newspaper  Assignment  Books 
for  104i  remain.  $7.60  each,  or  $6.60 
if  remittanea  aceompaaiea  oMar,  Bkn 
Ohbert'a  Pnblleation  Serrice,  Union 
Citr,  Indiana. 

WOKKZNO  PABTVBB  wlU  $10,000 
oapital  ta  larest  in  goliifi  Metro t>oll- 
tan  New  York  slick  magasine  on  its 
war  to  National  circniation.  Wa  have 
our  own  plant.  AdrertUing  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Box  2845,  Editor  A 
Pablisher. 


Help  WiilaJ  -Grcalaiiaa 

OIBOUIJITIOV  MBB  read  thia— If  yon 
are  well  gronndad  in  circniation  work, 
both  city  carrier  and  mral  and  know 
A.B.O.  procedure :  if  Ton  conld  be 
b^py  in  a  pood  Ponnsylyania  town  of 
6,600;  if,  whan  working  mral  eir- 
onlation  yon  wonld  recognisa  farm 
news  and  can  write  it;  if  $86  per 
week  gnaranteed  salary  and  pleasant 
working  conditions  interest  yon,  then 
yon  will  write  ns  abont  the  Job  which 
ia  now  open  on  the  largest  semi-weekly 
in  Pennsylvania.  Qive  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  abont  yonr  experience  and  snb- 
mit  references.  Hie  Nesrs-Chronicla. 
yrippensbnrg.  Pa. _ _ 

qiBOULATION  MABAOBB:  Competi¬ 
tive  midwest  aftsmoon,  eir.  18,000,, 
iparease  when  paper  available.  Salary, 
pecmanency  depends  on  perfect  daliv- 
my,  low  ratio  dept,  cost  to  revenne, 
imnstant  solid  carrier  promotion  only. 
Oomplata  history  first  letter.  Replies, 
oonfidential.  Bos  2736,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
itsher. 

OZBOTJXJITXQB  PBOKOTOB  KAB 

WHh  Had*  pamar  apagiawaa,  koani 
—alyat  of  OlasaHaatlaa  ■rampo,  and 
•Mlty  ta  ibatp  abaat  Mr  •■kMMbars 
ta  sneh  gronpa.  dead  oppartnnity  far 
paamananaa  and  advnnsamit.  Otva 
ammalada  hackgraand  aata^  miataram 
aaUsT  rawniroasaata. 

Baw  $46$.  BdHar  A  Pnbliahar. 

azBonxtaTioB  assistaht 

Saaaa  axperiaaea.  Adagnata  starting 
aalary.  Opportnaity  far  adranaamant. 
Pstmanant  paaitlan  an  ana  of  Now 

England’s  lading  Saaeaaat  daily  nasrs- 
papma.  Ilia  Partasaaatb  Herald.  Ports- 
mantk.  Maw  HampaUra. 

UTBOULATICHr  salieitar  by  small 
Aftamaan  daily  smatad  la  Baatk. 
Ok  anas  far  adwanesmsnt.  Ban  364$, 
Bditar  A  Pakliakar. 


WAMHD— TOrnn*  OOPTWBITBB 

Arc  yaa  tka  nasrs  sr  advartislag  man 
wka  wants  ta  laava  tka  bant  far  an  aa- 
sarod  latara  with  a  manafaetarar  who 
ta  raaegnla^  as  a  leader  in  tka  na- 
tlanal  agrlanltaral  laldl 

Oar  firat  laaatad  la  a  saull.  friendly 
midwaat  town  aaa  adar  a  yaaag  asaa 
wka  pasaaaaaa  a  gaad  srrftiag  bask- 
grinnd  a  parasanant.  goad  paying  Jab 
ia  anr  sannntal.  wall  agnippad  advar- 
tlalng  department.  A  Jaaraallam  da- 
graa  ar  axparlanaa  an  the  farm  desk 
will  ka  halpdnl,  bnt  not  saaanltal,  as 
the  man  salaatad  srill  karo  tlma  to  pat 
his  feat  an  tka  grannd.  Haro’s  a  Jab 
with  arary  advantngo  far  yon  and  yanr 

family. 


NBW8PAPBB  ARTIST 

One  of  the  Sonth's  largest  pnblishing 
corporations  needs  an  all  ’round  artist 
pronto  I  Must  be  able  to  do  layouta, 
fibres  and  lettering.  Forty-hour  week, 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Airmail 
samples  and  letter  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Rare  opportunity  for  person 
seeking  permanent  position  with 
chsnce  for  further  advaneemsnt. 
Charles  L.  Andrews,  Salsa  Promation 
Director,  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Agent  for  Nashville  Banner  and 
The  Naskyille  Tennessean,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


BATIOMAX.  ADYBBTUIMO  MOB. 
If  yaa  have  ability  and  dapaadability, 

same  axpartaaaa  and  tka  ambitiaa  ta 
do  a  real  Jab,  tkara  ta  aa  appartaaity 
tar  yaa  la  a  mad  lam  sisa  sity  ia  the 
aaat.  Aa  paper  aad  tka  maaagsmmt 
are  hMIr  ragardad  loeaEy  aad  aatiaa- 
ally.  Yaa  mast  kaaw  aatloaal  advwr- 
ttalag  ia  all  af  its  rsmifimtiaas.  bs 


Tall  aa  ysar  mpariaaaa,  baakgraaad, 
aga,  marital  statas  aad  aay  atkar  in- 
fonaatisB  that  yoa  fsal  qaalifiss  yan 
far  this  Jab.  It  pamikls  iaalada  a 
aamll  pkaU  aad  aatapla  af  ysar  wark 
wktak  wlU  bs  rstarasd  if  ragamlsd. 
Baa  $6Pa  Bditar  A  Pakliakar. 

OLA8SIF1BD 

1.  Top  earnings. 

2.  Permaaent  position. 

8.  Excellent  opportnaity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  Supervisory  position. 

4.  With  nationally-known  Midwest 
newspaper.  All  this — available  to  able, 
experienced  Telephone  saleswoman. 
Writs  fully  abont  your  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  and  business  refer¬ 
ences.  All  replies  held  in  strictest  con- 
fldence.  Box  2742.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADvtR^iAfnT  staff  salesman  wanted, 
who  is  adapted  to  and  experienced  in 
layout  and  copy;  for  a  fast-growing 
sonthem  small  city  whose  war-time 
industries  have  already  started  expan¬ 
sion  for  peace-tima  production.  The 
man  who  pntl  forth  congenial,  sincara 
and  intelligent  effort  here  vrill  find 
living  and  working  conditions  pleasant 
and  remunerative.  Write  full  details, 
enclosing  snapshot.  Box  2889,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ADVBBTI8IMO  8ALB8IIAM,  26  to  86 
years  old.  Knowledge  Layout  and  copy 
writing  sasential.  Great  oppartnnity 
in  expanding  field.  Prospects  tre¬ 
mendous.  Chain  of  metropolitan  week¬ 
ly  papers  ovqr  40,000  paid  eiyenlation. 
Salary  pfds  commissien.  Bnid  photo 
and  details.  Bow  148,  Detroit,  Mich. 

AprrBTTBiwg  aAiiBmAW 
Capable  of  good  layout  and  copy  ns 
wall  aa  salL  GMasidid  opportnaity, 
local  display  staff  Now  Jersey  daily. 
State  fully  your- axpariaaco  aad  aalary 
dmired  in  appHeatloa  to  Etax  2766, 
Editor  A  Pnbllskar. _ 

AOTBETISIHO:  Local  display  staff 
man  for  loading  paper  la  Saatham 
city  of  orar  100,000.  Mnat  ba  awpori- 
oacad  la  aalUag  aad  layout.  State 
axperiaaea  aad  salary  expastad  aad 
whan  availabla.  Box  368$,  Editor  A 
I^bllshar. 

ADVBBTISIMO  salesman— Opportnni- 
ty  for  good  copy  and  layout  man  to 
handle  general  accounts.  Daily  News. 
Newton.  Iowa. 

M.  T.  STATE  aftomooB  daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  vacancy  for  an  experienced 
display  salesman  aud  copywriter.  Send 
full  particulars  aad  photo  in  firat  let¬ 
ter.  Also  state  salary  expected  and 
enclose  layout  samples.  P.  M.  Hart, 
Adv.  Mgr.,  Union-Star,  Schenectady, 
New  York. _ 

OPPOBTUMITT  OB  Virginia  daily  for 


BXPW ETBMOBP  and  capable  girl  or 
woman  as  bookkaapar  aad  oMea  man¬ 
ager  far  ssaall  daily  in  one  of  the  most 
dallghtful  spots  ia  the  Midwmt.  Must 
ba  porsoaaola,  dapandabla  and  have 
gootf  uadaratandiag  of  xanaral  naws- 
^^r  routine.  Daily  News,  Rogers, 

HilF  Waulaj  Ejitarial 

MAMAOIMO  EDITOR 
Must  bo  thoroughly  experienred  all 
phases  editorial  work  including  make¬ 
up,  be  able  direct  staff  efficiently. 
Must  use  wise  discretion  recognising 
community  as  well  as  newspaper  re- 
Rponsibilitias,  must  create  friendships, 
be  part  .of  community.  Friendly  so¬ 
ciable  top  quality  wanted.  Submit  by 
air  mail  complete  information,  refer¬ 
ences,  pictures,  family  status,  salary 
now  and  expaetad.  Position  must  be 
filled  before  January  first  and  inter¬ 
view  arranged  soon.  Reply  Bob  At¬ 
wood,  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  Anchor- 

age,  Alaska. _ 

ASSISTANT  BIANAaiNO  EDITOR 
Wanted.  Western  newspaper  76,000 
circulation.  Mnat  thoroughly  know 
wire  news  and  make  up  snd  have 
ability  to  organise  and  get  along  with 
and  handle  personnel.  Splendid  cha.nce 
for  advancement.  AppikaClons  bald 
confidential.  Give  foB  particulars'  in 
first  latter.  Box  8800,  Bditar  A  Pa)*- 
Usher. 

OITT  BDreOR"  for  morning  Missouri 
daily  newspaper.  Man  who  can  take 
complete  charge.  Give  experience,  sal¬ 
ary,  etc.  Capital  news.  Tribune  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  R.  C.  Goshron,  President,  Jsf- 
ferson  City,  Missouri. 

OITT  EDITOR  WAMT8D 
Expanding  news  department  needs  one 
mors  gtMia  man — sxporianeed  eity  edi¬ 
tor.  Tell  all,  exparienee,  family  ata- 
tns,  whan  srsitaota.  dssired  starttag 
salary;  list  refereneas  aad  eneloas 
whoto.  Hsrald,  Cltaton,  Iowa. _ 

OQPTBBAOBB  wnntad  for  pumaaoat 
pooltlou  with  Now  York  Stato  after¬ 
noon  dally.  PupaUtloB  116,000  within 
rodlas  of  300  miloo  of  Now  York  City. 
Writo  fully  sUting  agu  and  qnallflea- 
tionu.  Box  3668,  Bditar  A  PnbUtkar. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  Reporter  wanted 
by  exclnsire  daily  in  South  Texas  eity 
50.000.  Permanent  Job,  unlimited 
future,  good  salary,  idssi  working  oon- 
ditlont.  Warm  year  around  elimats. 
Tell  sU  first  letter  to  Mr.  Pryor, 
Laredo  Times,  Laredo,  Texas. 

EDITOR  for  leading  Middle  Tennessee 
weeklf.  Must  be  experienced  in 
weekly  field;  take  complete  charge  of 
news  department.  Excellent  working 
conditioner  fine  town  .and  iosatiOn. 
Write  all  in  first  letter,  wages  ex- 
l>ectr<l,  Position  now  open.  Address, 
’The  Sparta  Expositor,  Sparta,  Tenn. 

EDITOR 

New  York  State  afternoon  newspapor 
seeks  an  experienced  man,  capable  of 


BBAL  3IAN  WANTED 
Answer  to  prayer  for  ex-servtasMw 
newspaparsMB :  Flrst-elass  —irtfisi 
editor  wanted  for  66-yr.  old  dsM 
aetiyaly  ran  by  ax-foreign  coneemS 
ent,  whlek  has  Jumped  from  4  ta'i  ota 
ABO  staaa  1943  aad  won  top  asln 
honors  In  ssrap,  bonds,  parkland-hsua 
ing;  eity  has  8  Army-Navy  E't,  mssi 
per  cap  in  U.  8.,  and  skill  a  ua-staita 
record.  Swimming,  boating, 
hunting  ’in  yr  bsekynrd.’  H«sC 
real  pay  ta  a  real  town,  at  work  yen 
eaa  raepaet.  Saeond-ratars,  howeem 
etay  away  I  Newc  of  tka  TonawaadmL 
Na.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

BWBRTBB:  Baekpaaad  aad  alJK 
ea  learn  mart  tmpartaat  than  enmi^ 
anea.  Meat  drive  oae.  Tramtagkim 
haa  preved  opeaiag  ta  Meirepettim 
eppeetamlttaa.  Write,  FaliMatk  fib. 
tarprisa,  Faimonth,  Meat. 


BBPOBTBB,  by  eauU  aftemaea  Mfis 
In  Santk,  undar  8$.  Mast  knew  tap 
to  got  BOWS  aad  write  it.  FeemMM 
Jab.  Baa  3943,  Editor  A  PnkA^. 

EHBSOETIO  reporter  with  some  Eta 
tonal  experience  wanted.  Perasnaa 
poiition.  Salary  $40  to  846.  Oenem 
Times,  Geneva,  New  York, _ 

TEUSORAFH  makeup  editor  wsntoA 
South,  sixty  weekly.  Box  ‘2840,  XdP 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WBST  OOA8T  nesrspaperwosMa,  eki 
editars  InMrastad  la  antiques,  sails st 
ing,  wanted  to  rsprsssat  msathlr 
Frnaeiseo  1,  Osllf. 

paper.  Coast  Uollsetor,  Bex  898,  fisu 

_ HiiF^Wanted — Machnnkri 

REAL  PAT.  REAL  LITIHB 
la  W.  N.  Y.  Sports  Oantac 
Vigorously  growing  old  ABO  dafiy 
nuads  at  onea:  1 — Oombtnstisa  Opii 
ator,  eapabta  of  ad-altay  swtagtvag 
2 — Operator-  Mackiniat,  eapabta  baa 
dliag  6  linotypee.  Advancemont  cm 
portnnity  unlimited  for  either.  FrtauA 
It  eonuMnity,  lameos  fdr  seAuita 
oBiirclies,  parka.  Modal  housing  gaaa 
antssd  by  us.  Competancs  sad  ssstsr 
ity  pay  off  here ;  no  cheap  men  wanlsd. 
Drinhars  aad  driftoro,  don't  sssw. 
Write  fully  with  referaoeea.  Note  fas 
tkar  data  In  onr  Editorial- Wanted  td 
in  tkta  issme.  News  of  tlu  Tsm- 
wandas.  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
UNOTTPR  OPBRATOR.  The  taM 
dally  ta  Taxes  isagla  Rio  GtaadaTM 
ley.  now  In  its  86tk  year  haa  psrma 
aaat  apaaings  far  Ltaatype  aperatat 
and  one  flaarmaa  wka  ta  familiar  wAh 
Ludlow,  ms  ta  an  oppertanlty  ta 
Join  a  eanad,  rapid  grawtag  laeltasfiqn 
in  a  eity  al  39,000  aapulatloa  Heoa 
ing  availabla.  Mila  rear-round  elim 
ate.  A  very  nttmetlre  offer  swsIH 
two  eompeteut  depeudnble  meu.  J.  E 
Oaktay,  Supt.  'Valley  Maming  8Ma 
Harlingaa,  Texae. _ _ 

PRRSEMAN-STBRBOTTPB 
The  targeet  daily  In  Taxaa  mngte  Els 
Graada  Valley  needs  a  csmbissttai 
Dmplax  Praasman-Buraatypsr,  ssak 
$1.26  per  hour  te  start.  Mas!  ta 
sober  and  dspanduMs.  Tkta  ta  an  sp- 
portnnity  to  Join  n  sound  rapid  giee^ 
lag  lastitation  la  a  city  of  20,000  yep- 
niatiou.  Mild  year  round  ellitatn 
Boosing  avaiUbta.  J.  8.  Oaktay,  'Vta 
ley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen.  Tsxua. 
w6kK1NO  FOREIdAN  for  an  8-M 
Midwest  nltemoon  daily  wanted.  Far 
msnsnt  Job.  Modern  eqnippeii 
Otaod  wnrfctag  -oondHioas.  Flae  eita 
$80  a  weak;  vasaiien  with  payt-eA* 
leave.  Tell  all.  refereneea,  expertanea 
etc.,  firet  letter.  Box  2767,  EdMm  e 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

PIUNTRR  wanted  for  Ad  snd  Job 
position.  Good  pay,  exeellent  wsrnM 
conditions  at  newspuper  plant  in  Fl» 


If  yeu’ra  atUl  young  and  an  tka  way 
up  all  the  batter.  Wa  prafar  a  man 
uudar  40.  Give  us  eosaptato  dstulls, 
plsasa.  Bos  3687,  Editor  A  PubUsksr. 

LARQB  BAfiTRRH  (Dully  -  Sunday) 
aewopapm.  laadae  In  stauulatlan,  has 
epaning  far  tkarangkly  sxpsrisnesd 

advartislng  saliaitor  ta  altkar  loeal  ar 
natianskl  departsaanta.  In  first  latter 
giro  fall  tafermatien  savurtag  naet 
snparisnast  roeerd,  abiMty,  koMta, 
aharaetar,  odaeation  and  list  of  rsfar- 
sneao.  Goad  smportanity  fur  right  man. 
Addrues  Bex  SvTA  Bditer  A  Pnbitahee. 


paper.  Mbmit  sample  layout  witn 
applieatiun.  Apply  at  one#.  A.  A. 
Farley,  general  manager,  Danville 
Regiater,  Danville,  Va. _ 

RETAIL  Advertising  Msnsger — news¬ 
paper  in  northern  eity  over  100.000 
population.  Experisneisd  in  handling 
sales  staff  of  retail  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Write  Box  2816,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

UNU8UAL  opportnnity  for  export- 
cneed  elasslfled  maHUger-salesnsan,  eity 
of  37,000.  Write  fully,  eneloo#  photo. 
Roeord-Herald,  Wausau,  WIs. 


tions  or  apply  in  person  at 
terdoo  Republiesn,  8  Spring  Sitssi 

Flemlngton,  N.  J. _  _ 

UNOTYPB— We  need  twa  UailW} 
operators  snd  two  combination  Ad  ^ 
msksup  man.  Union  or  willing  ta  Jem 
Seale  $1.20  per  hour  for  forty  taja 
week.  'Write  Foreman,  News  A  PMA 

Morgantown,  W.  Vs. _  ^ 

WANTBD:  SmsH  morning^  J 

wsstom  Wsshlngton  nsods  Maehtaiw 


ling  top  slicks.  Rough  wsstom  Washington  nsodS  Moekmv 
ned  topjos.  Opportunity  Operator.  Two  Lino  Opersters  snd  W 
mings.  Detailed  repUao  Good  Foroman  capable  of  maktnp  M8 
partment  4R,  156  East  ad  comp.  Avarsn  weekly  wage  skmi 
\  0.  870.  Box  2748,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 


expsrianca  used  apply.  Box  $76$, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

BXPBRIBNOBD  newsman  fer  straight 
reporting,  prospect  of  taking  over  City 
desk.  PlestsDt  living  snd  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Open  Nov.  15.  Write  fully, 
state  salary  required.  Monitor-Index, 
Moberly,  Missouri. 

OH08TWRITBE  needed  by  majmsins 
Journalist  selling  top  slicks.  Kongh 
copy  on  assigned  topjos.  Opportunity 
sabstsntisl  oamings.  Detailed  repUaa 
answered.  Apartment  4R,  156  East 
61st  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 


lUf 


FLOOB  MAN 
rU>OB  MAN  good  on  adt  and  make- 
it  lor  growing  weekly,  city  19,000. 
tkllla  niefnl,  inc.  experience  on 
wob  preaa.  Prefer  young  man 
uHr  loeated  near  here,  aeeking  perma- 
uat  Job,  good  future,  by  growing  with 
u,  O^a  ihop,  44-hour  week.  Name 
itirting  aalary.  The  News  Republican, 
Viw  Oaitlo.  Ind. 


PBUinB  with  knowledge  ot 
lidoi  I  flatbed  l>uplex  preea  on  week- 
If  atwapaper  near  New  York  City« 
State  laWy  expected  in  ftrat  letter, 
tggl,  Editor  &  Publieher. 


•(BBOTTFBB  waatad.  Pormaaant 
M,  IxooUent  working  eonditioaa. 
Clwn  aiaehlaary.  Write  manager, 
~  Oaaette,  BUUnge,  Mentana. 


■IOM'BEAOBB,  permanent  aituation. 
Cika  lotlo  >50.25.  31 'A  houra.  Ad- 
itMO  Foreman  Compoaing  Room,  Tam¬ 
il  Ilikiine,  Tampa  1.  Florida. 


itgABT  PRT.8ftMAN  wanted  South, 
tiiiy  weekly  plua  bonua.  Box  2841, 
UHer  h  Publiaber. 


aft 


Waata4— PaUic  Relatiaai 


_ JaSi"  PBOT.  for  journaliam 

i^ael  la  midweat  nniTeraity  to  teaeh 
ilntigraphy,  help  mn  abort  oonrae. 
Mm  degree,  experience  in  flald  and 
Mihag;  under  86  yearn  of  age.  Bal- 
in  open,  on  qnalifleationa,  probably 
|IM0  top  beginning  aalary  for  10 
aa  werk.  No  floatera,  eeeentrica 
Box  8720,  Bditor  A  Pnb- 
mm. 


AMUTAVT  to  DIBBOTOB 

U  lalonaation  of  leading  UnlTeraity. 
rntw  young  man  with  Uniyeraity 
kMkpennd  and  tome  newapaper  ex- 
•eiaaae.  Permanent.  >3,400  a  year. 
niHt  deaeribe  ednoation  and  experi- 
nw  fully.  Box  2710,  Editor  A  Pub- 
(akw. 


nM  ANli  FTTBUO  BSiiAtlONB 
Ignaentatite  for  National  Fiaaneial 
iMlitation  with  headquarten  in  Obt- 
Fine  poeition  for  ambltioaa  man 
Mmm  agea  80  and  40.  Box  M44, 
UMr  A  Pabliakar. 


flMBABnOlU.  >T>ta>T>0MM 

b  lational  Magaaiaea.  Booka,  playa, 
Idim  marketed.  Free  reading.  Bertha 
amatr,  180  B.  40U  St.,  NTT.  0.  16. 


Sikaatieai  Admiaiatraiiye — Execafhre 

POBT.TBWmEB*  BKPBaunTATITB 
30  yeara’  eaperionee  ia  r agree eataiiy 
of  magaaiaea  and  newapaper  la  SJA 
United  Sutea  and  Latin  Amarlaa. 
Thorongh  knowledge  of  territory  and 
aonthera  bnaiaaaa  eonditioaa:  wall 
known  by  apace  buyers  aad  axaeutlrea. 
BaastablUblng  buainass  with  aa  aese- 
oiata  after  war  tlaaa  employment  by 
U.  S.  Ooremmaat  oa  war  werk. 
Oflieas  planned  for  Atlanta  aad  Miami. 
Sylran  O.  Oox,  1300  La  Maaeha  Are., 
wral  Qablee  >4,  Fla. 

POSITION  as  Businoas  Manager  atadf- 
nm-siaed  Southern  daily.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Oonriaelng  record.  Highoat 
references.  Box  3680,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 

SHaslisas  WsatsJ  Aismrtisit 

AMBITIOUS,  creative,  perionable  ad- 
vertiaing  man,  34,  with  Horatio  Alger 
complex.  Well  veraed  in  aeliing,  lay¬ 
out  and  promotion;  noted  for  ability 
to  get  along  with  moat  difllcult  ae- 
connta.  Have  made  enviable  record  on 
newapaper  of  over  100,000  circulation. 
Diligent  worker.  Intereated  in  peai- 
tlon  aa  advertiaiag  representative  for 
newapaper,  radio,  agency  or  indua- 
trial  promotion.  Marned.  Family.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  character.  $5,000- 
$6,000.  Box  2838,  Editor  A  Publiaber. 
APTBtfnmla  MAMAiH  —  seeks 
position  with  progressive  jMblisher 
who  wsnte  a  man  with  sbllity  aad 
drive,  with  post-war  eonaervativo  plan ; 
30  years  aueceaafnl  experience  on  Isad- 
ing  dailies.  Provoa  ressrd,  kMMrs 
Local.  National,  OlassiSsd  aad  promo¬ 
tion  thoroughly.  ladsfstigsble  worker; 
married.  Hear  my  complete  story. 
Box  3596.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVZB<TIS:^0  BCANAOBB  —  With 
over  15  years’  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  progressive  publisher.  Good 
record  with  excellent  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  dally  with  5,000  to  25,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  2820.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OLASSiriBD  BCANAOBB 
10  years  successful  experience  as 
salesman,  layout  artist.  Promotion 
copy-writer,  managar.  Wants  Eastern 
connection.  Married,  healthy,  refer- 
encea.  Bfjxi  >T$0.  MHer  A  .PibiloAei'. 
OXJkSBIPIBS  BCANAOBB.  Aa  so- 
therity.  Panaeriy  with  BooB  Smith 
System.  A  steady  builder.  Metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Bex  3668,  Bditor 
A  Publiaker. 


ftmlisae— AJmtaisiraiiTS  EgacMhe 
BORAL  MANAOEB-Treaanrer  of 
LNO  afternoon  daily  with  commer- 
■I  plant  desires  position  as  publiah- 
n  assistant,  general  or  business  man¬ 
ge.  Successfully  reorganised  present 
npir  with  lineage,  earning  record 
lilt  23  months.  Well  versed  in  all 
dam  newspaper  operation.  16  years* 
apsi^ee,  business,  circulation,  ad- 
oitising,  circulation.  Age  86.  Earn- 
sf  $6,000.00  year.  Prefer  east  or 
mik  30  days'  notice  required.  Ref- 
nscss  and  interview  arranged.  Box 
Hit.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


OtBOULATIter  BCANidBB,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  wiehee  change.  Weet  or  West 
Ooaet  preferred.  Honest,  sober,  beet 
of  refereneee.  years  of  sueeeeafal  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  permanent  conneetian, 
live  paper  with  poealbllitlee.  Bax 
2609,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WanIsJ  Art 


IHXOB— Discharged  Navy  oficer 
mAs  editorship  newspaper  or  maga- 
dii.  Experience  includes  four  years 
M|a  correspondent  major  press 
■naation;  three  years  national  maga- 
■as;  two  years  metropolitan  dailies. 
$ill-fTounded  layout,  art,  photogra- 
ik-  Thoroughly  qualified  assume  edi- 
•abl  direction.  Highest  references. 
(Mm  graduate,  married,  31.  Avail- 
tib  immediately.  Box  2818,  Editor  A 
fikBsher. 


EBBE’S  A  PROMOTION  BIAN 
liv  Mblicity  director  midweetcrn.  U.; 
I  fBti,  asst,  promotion  mgr.  metre 
■hlTu  polished  copywriter,  campaign 
antAr  seasoned  newsman  ;  31,  nar- 
ji,W%  in  J,  Familiar  with  ad  pro- 
wtuyu,Tadio,  etc.  Like  to  handle  pro- 
***■*  med.  sited  daily  or  similar  set- 
|ox  2844,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POUnOAL  OABTOONIST 
Wanta  nawapapor  eennnetiou.  All 
phases  ef  eartoouing.  Photo,  roteuek- 
ing,  lettering,  ete.  experienea.  Refsr- 
enees,  will  go  anywhere.  Prod  John¬ 
son,  14618  83  North  East,  Seattle  86, 
WashinxtoB. 

EDITORIAL  OABTOONIST  eooks 
position.  Newipaper  backgronnd:  ex¬ 
cellent  reference#.  Reiourcrful.  mod- 
em.  Box  2730,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 
EDITORIAL  cartoonist.  Reliable  mid¬ 
dle  aged  man.  Samples  of  work  and 
fall  particnlars  npon  request.  Walter 
R.  Snyder.  1261  Lakewood,  Apt.  J2. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


BCANAOER  experienced  de- 
■Wpoeltian.  Oan  carry  out  pub- 
poUelea.  Now  employed  but 
Bold.  Reeomme^atieae. 

MiB  hecerdiiig  te  ability.  Box  2716, 

IS  A  PuhUahax. _ _ 

k  niINBss  manager.  Aga  SI, 

'PMpesitioo  as  publisher  in  town 
*6M6  to  15,000.  Honorably  dli- 
veteran.  Knows  all  phases  of 
bltshiM.  Box  2802,  Edi- 
ft. 

>*1TOR  I,  PUBtlSHtWfAr  NoitoRiUr  1«,  m# 


veteri 


SiNutioma  Wam6e4  -tOiriel 

ALBBT  NEWBBCAir,  15  yvara’  experi-. 
enee,  now  employed  earning  $62.50  a 
week,  wants,  oppovtonity  aa  managing 
editor,  small  Evening  daily.  Box  3785. 
Editor  A.  Publisher. 

UdBCPXETE~  factual  coverage  of  na¬ 
tion’s  hot  news  center,  Detroit,  for* 
trade  papor.  maguaine,  or  daily  by  ex¬ 
perienced  wrriter  and  reportar.  Fnll. 

f>art-t1me,  or  features.  Photos.  Exeel- 
ent  contacts.  References.  Box  2803, « 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

it  DUCHAROEE  with  limited  pre-war  • 
reporting  experience  desires  Editorial ; 
post  with  daily;  28,  married;  salary 
secondary  to.  gppoctunltx. .  Box  8791, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitmliaM  WaMo^  E4iiaeial 

it  BX-SOLDIBBk  Sx-Marchaa$  Marina 
Oflaar,  88,  leaking  furthar  nawapapar 
exparianee.  lutelligsut  aad  aaxloua, 
travalad  worid-wlda,  sound  knowlodge 
of  modinm.  Short  time  on  New  York 
aad  Olavaluad  dalliat,  uad  Truda  Nawa 
judicata.  Salary  not  important. 
Weakly  or  daily  anywhere  North. 
AvailaDlo  now.  ^x  3768,  Editor  A 
ihiblisher. 

A1  HOUBB  OBOAN  EDITOB.  ablo  to 
take  fnll  charge.  Expert  writer,  art 
aad  prednetion  director.  Oan  tarva 
yon  on  a  eonnltiug  baaia,  or  will  aa- 
eapt  frae-lauca  eontraeta  for  six 
raontha  or  more.  Box  3744,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

OURRENTLT-EMPLOTED  metropoli¬ 
tan  newsman,  35.  wants  Job  with  real 
opportnnity.  Wide  experience  here 
and  abroad,  reporter  to  nawa  editor, 
small  towns,  biggest  eitiei.  Top  writ¬ 
er,  sober,  well-edneated,  porsonable. 
Box  2827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

it  EDITOBlAXa  sports  eartaonist;  81; 
qnelified,  experteneed,  disehargee. 
Deed  rafaraaeae.  Bax  3448,  Editar  A 
Pnbllahar. _ 

EXPERT  EDITOR,  writer.  14  years. 
Available  for  dignified  position.  News 
or  Publicity.  Minimum  $5,000.  Any¬ 
where.  Wire  best  offer  eolleet.  Mel 
White.  1910  Upshur  N.E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  O. 

EDITORS— Ex-Army  Public  Relations 
Offleer.  combat  reporter  1,000  words 
daily  copy;  27.  N.  T.  0.  reiident;  will 
appreciate  start  newspaper  work; 
preferably  bnsv  N.T.O.  paper  nr  wire 
service.  Oenninelv  intereated.  Box 
2848,  Editor  A  Pnhlieker. _ 

if  EX-SEBVICEMAN,  vonng,  eager 
and  unmarried  wHh  radio,  telegraph 
desk,  wire  filing,  rewriting  and  report¬ 
ing  experience,  desires  nermanent  Job 
with  a  future.  Box  2832,  Editor  A 
TSiblisher, _ 

FOBEION  affairs  expert,  formerly 
Fortune  Postwar  Committee;  political 
analyst.  OSS;  informstion  specialist, 
foreign  relations,  OWI,  must  leaye 
government  owing  to  forth-coming 
book.  Seeks  editorial  position.  Box 
2830.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  news  reporter,  several 
Tears’  experience,  desires  position  In 
New  England  or  New  York,  perma¬ 
nent  location  pTcferable.  Box  2806. 
Editor  A  Pnbl’aher. _ 

it  HONORABLY  discharged  Chief  Yeo¬ 
man  desires  New  York  pnblie  relations 
nr  Editorial  post.  College  graduate,  85, 
single,  loysl.  competent,  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
interested  in  Latin  America.  Interest¬ 
ing  place  takes  precedence  over  salary. 
Box  2812.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN.  25.  wants  re¬ 
porting.  editing,  research  Job.  News- 
paner  or  magaxine.  College  graduate. 

years'  news  experience.  Live  wire. 
Fluent  French.  Spanish.  WilMng  to 
travel.  Box  2808.  Editor  A  PnMisber. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN— writer  ex¬ 
perienced — lor  news.  Magasine,  Radio, 
or  Advertising.  Young,  attractive,  fin¬ 
est  references,  prefer  New  York.  Box 
2708.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

it  PART-TIME  REWRITE,  mskenp. 
production  spot  wanted  by  employed 
(4-12  P.M.)  Veteran.  Now  York  news¬ 
paper,  magasine  experience.  Box  2825, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RADIO  EDITOR.  Newspaper  and 
Magasine.  Prefers  New  York  area. 
Box  2778,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

REPORTER-RE$FRITE  man,  3^ 
years’  experience  trade  papers.  Ohio 
daily.  College  gradnate  N.Y.U.  School 
of  Journalism,  former  nnlveralty  cor¬ 
respondent  New  York  Times.  Excep¬ 
tional  editorial  know-how.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  goat  aongbt.  Box  2888,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher, _ 

REPORTER — 3J4  yeara’  experience, 
editing,  rewrite  on  N.  J.  daily.  Court, 
Police.  Politics.  Box  2811,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TOP  FUOBT  NEWSMAN 
Seeks  position  as  News  or  Mauagiag 
Editor  OB  Aftoraoea  papor.  elty  of 
60.000  to  ISikOOO.  Prerido  oxeoUeat 
reforoasos.  Now  employod  oa  Motro- 
potitoa  moraing  paper.  Box  3669, 
Bditor  *  PabUehor. 


Sitaaboae  Wealed  Eiitorial 

RBPOBTEROaWBlTB 

Reporter  experienced  on  all  beats, 
eopyresding,  lestares,  rewrite.  Staffed 
State  politics,  courts,  Legislatnre,  In- 
tsrviews,  rewrite  for  New  Jersey  A.P. 
Covered  general  news,  police,  labor, 
arts,  features  for  large  Eastern  daily. 
Raferenees.  Oollege  graduate.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Ruth  Stone,  e/o  Sherman, 
2732  Marengo  St.,  trfis  Angelei  88, 
Calif. 

it  PBE-ARMY  SPORTS  EDITOB 
Afternoon  daily,  26,  single,  ex-Uni- 
versity  Michigan  Varsity  athleta  and 
journalism  graduate,  goeka  same  poai- 
tion  on  medium  city  daily  with  ehaaso 
to  do  Sports  program  in  evant  papor 
operates  Radio  station.  Can  double  in 
featnrei  and  general  news.  Army  re- 
portlng  experience.  Box  2816,  Editor 
BNEROBTIO  young  newspaper  woman. 
Reliable  reporter,  demon  deakmaa,  vi- 
vaeioua  feature  writer.  Box  3836, 
Editor  A  Publiaher, 
if  VETERAN  AND  WITR  want  edi¬ 
torial  Jobs.  Former,  U.  of  Mo.  gradu¬ 
ate,  has  press  association  experience. 
I-atter,  Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
grsdnato,  has  15  moa.  news  reporting. 
J.  8.  Crawford,  1204  Kalmia  Rd.. 

N.W,,  Wash.,  D,  0. _ 

if  VETERAN — 33,  married,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  editorial,  tporti,  or  advertiting 
dept,  on  daily  or  weekly.  6  years’  ex- 

fiarienee.  Recent  editor  servieo  pnh- 
ieation  in  Alaska.  Howard  Kosban, 
17  N.  High,  WankoE,  lews. 

WOMAN  with  desk  exporienoa  on 
Daily  of  50,000  circulation  wanta  writ¬ 
ing  Job  on  metropolitan  paper.  Regu¬ 
lar  contributor  of  editoriah,  featurea, 
book  reviowa  ia  leading  dailios.  Bex 

2838,  Editor  A  Pnbliaker. _ 

WOMAN  ON  PAPER  with  35.000  eiv- 
enlation  wants  reporting  Job  on  city 
daily.  Box  2829,  Editor  A  Fnbliahar. 
it  MARINB  VETERAN.  Desirsa  j7b 
si  reporter;  5  years’  experience;  two 
with  Chicago  daily.  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Mitchell,  90  Brookaide  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  Now  York. 


HEOHANIOAL  or  Compoaing  Room 
Supt.  wsats  position  ia  Florida,  Texaa 
or  southwest.  Aga  37.  Scoteh-lriah 
descent,  with  17  years’  metropolitan 
composing  room  and  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  experience.  Efilrient  organiser 
sad  manager.  Box  2804.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MECHAmCAL  supt.  pressroom,  stereo, 
30  years’  wide  prsetieal  experience, 
maintenanee  repairs  tronble.  running, 
erecting  early  and  laatest  modsla  Ooss, 
Hoe  preases.  Box  2801,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liaher. 

ASlb^TANT  Mechanical  Snperintend- 

eat,  7  years  with  large  MetrepalHaa 
daily,  desires  aselstaat  baelneee  maa- 
ager.  BxeeUaat  bMkgraaad,  aga  3$. 

Box  2565,  B^tor  A  I^bUahat. 

OOMPOSnO  BOOM  Snpt. — Smooth, 
aggresaive.  economical.  Last  Job  7 
years.  Box  2834,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
MECHANICAL  SUPT.  —  Oompoaiag 
Room  Supt.,  seasoned  all  departments. 
Box  2833,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SsiBBtiaM  VaatoA— fhi 


PHOTOOBAPHSR— -Five  years’  news 
and  commercial  experience,  three  years 
with  photo  syndicate  including  dark¬ 
room.  Desires  position  doing  newspa¬ 
per  or  magasine  photography.  Com¬ 
plete  equipment.  Oo  anywhere  includ¬ 
ing  Foreign  countries.  Box  2813, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOBRAPHRR.  Operated  Navy 
Photo  Lab.  Public  Relations,  industrial 
and  color  Photography.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  desired.  New  York  area.  M. 
Ostergaard,  236  2ad  St.,  Perth  Amboy, 

New  Jersey. _ 

CHIEF  CAPTION  writer  ia  Army  Pic¬ 
torial  Service;  overseas  (37  maaths) 
seeks  position  with  Photo  Magsaina  or 
agency;  sound  pictorial  news  sense. 
Job  the  important  factor.  Box  3799, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

E.T.O.  Combat  Photographer.  Pnblie 
Relationa  Speeialiat,  28,  8  yeara’  new* 
experience,  married.  1  cUld — traval 
anywhere.  Box  2794,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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among  publishers.  The  order, 
brought  on  by  the  desire  to  con* 
serve  doUers  in  Great  Britain, 
is  forcing  newspapers  to  con¬ 
tinue  printing  only  four  and  six- 
page  issues  during  1948.  Not 
being  able  to  expand  from  their 
wartime  size  as  they  had 
IT  IS  the  privilege  and  duty  of  tions.  Of  course,  a  candidate  planned,  British  publishers  are 
a  newspaper  to  back  the  can-  can  refuse  to  answer  but  he  unable  to  hire  returning  vet- 
dUlate  of  its  choice  in  local  and  must  take  the  consequences  erans  and  obliged  to  turn  away 
national  elections.  It  is  also  from  the  implications.  The  im-  increasing  millions  in  advertis- 
the  right  of  a  newspaper,  as  it  plications  behi^  O’Dwyer’s  re-  ing  which  reconverting  manu- 
is  an  individual's,  to  switch  can-  fusal  were  obvious,  PM  thought,  facturers  hoped  would  put  their 
didates  whenever  the  man  of  its  The  situation  would  be  the  same  products  back  in  the  public  eye 
original  choice  falls  to  meet  the  if  PM,  or  any  other  paper,  had  after  six  years  of  war. 
issues  satisfactorily.  asked  the  questions  before  it  had  it  seems  to  us  the  British  gov- 

On  Sunday,  two  days  before  declared  itself  for  any  candi-  ernment  is  letting  its  dmlar 
election  day.  PM  announced  it  date.  crisis  interfere  with  the  most 

had  reconsidered  the  New  York  •  •  •  important  link  in  the  reconver- 

mayoralty  campaign  and  had  AFTER  the  last  few  Presidential  sion  chain. 

decided  to  switch  its  support  elections  charges  of  “waning  Consumer  goods  manufactur- 
from  William  O’Dwyer,  Demo-  press  influence"  have  been  ers  can  convert  to  peacetime 
cratic  and  American  Labor  hurled  by  Secretary  Ickes  and  products  and  they  are  ensured 
P®rty_,,  candidate,  to  Newbold  others  trying  to  prove  their  ©f  a  good  demand  without  ad- 
Morris,  candidate  of  the  No  Deal  point  by  snowing  the  pre-  vertising  from  the  war-starved 
party.  The  reasons  of  the  edi-  ponderance  of  press  support  for  British  people.  That  is  true  in 
tcMV,  stated  editorially  on  that  the  losing  candidate.  This  this  country,  alsa  But  it  takes 
day,  were  that  O’Dwyer  “refused  wasn’t  a  Presidential  year,  but  advertising  to  develop  a  market 
to  ansarer  a  serin  of  specific  someone,  looking  only  at  New  to  its  fullest  extent,  to  create  a 
questions  PM  put  in  writing  to  York,  is  liable  to  revive  the  higher  demand,  to  sell  more 
^  three  candidates"  (Morris  charge.  g(K>ds,  requiring  more  employ- 

was  the  only  one  to  answer);  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ment  and  a  higher  national  in- 
he  “has  failed  to  show  the  winning  candidate  in  New  York.  come. 

strength  and  courage  that  will  O'Dwyer,  who  was  backed  by  British  newspapers  have  done 
be  demanded  of  him  if  as  Mayor  the  Democratic  and  American  a  tremendous  news  Job  under 
he  is  to  make  the  fight  he  must  Labor  parties,  didn’t  have  one  severe  wartime  handicaps.  They 
naake  against  Tammany”;  and  supporter  among  the  large  met-  could  do  even  a  better  job  for 
“any  man  afraid  to  answer  rop^itan  dailies.  their  coiutry  in  this  reconver- 

serious  charges  of  Involvement  On  the  other  hand,  in  Detroit  sion  era  if  they  were  allowed 
with  the  Tammany  underworld  the  incumbent  Edward  J.  Jef-  enough  paper  to  meet  the  adver- 
will  scarcely  have  the  courage  fries  was  supported  by  all  the  tising  demand.  In  England, 
to  fight  the  Tammany  under-  newspapers  there  and  licked  the  newspapers  and  nugazines  are 
world  when  he  is  in  power.”  CIO  candidate  Richard  T.  the  only  media  that  can  do  this 
This  is.  as  far  as  we  know,  Frankensteen.  distribution  Job.  There  is  no 

the  only  time  in  our  Journalistic  You  can  make  a  case  against  radio  advertising, 
history  that  a  newspaper  aban-  the  newspapers  in  New  York  , 

doned  one  candidate  for  another  and  a  strong  one  in  favor  of  _  _i  nr  u  i 
that  close  to  election  day.  PM  newspapers  in  Detroit.  It  is  vaBllOrOa  nicnarclson 

and  its  editors  had  eosirage  to  going  to  be  interesting  to  see  r> _ : _ r* _ j 

do  it  when  they  knew  it  meant  what  the  press  critics  do  with  it.  V^ITOBponaeniB 

backing  a  loser  instead  of  the  American  newspapers  have  ‘"niey  returned  from  battle 

winner.  It  was  a  lead  pipe  cinch  demonstrated  during  the  war  with  a  record  untarnished — 
O'Dwyer  would  be  elected,  their  powerful  influence  in  sell-  without  fear  and  without  re- 
Header  reaction  to  PM’s  move  ing  War  Bonds,  recruiting  and  proach.”  w  «  s  u 

might  not  be  favorable.  in  numerous  other  home  front  Thus  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Rich- 

We  liked  PM’s  statement:  “It  campaigns.  ITiere  is  no  ques-  ardson,  Jr.  romnrxander  of  the 
is  better  to  recognize  a  mistake  tlon  of  their  Influence.  Army’s  Middle  Pacific  forces, 

than  to  compound  it  by  silence.  In  politics  newspapers  can  praised  the  war  correspondents 
Count  this  as  a  crow-eating  ^i-  only  report  the  statements,  this  week  in  a  talk  at  the  Ov^ 
torial.  But  it  is  better  to  eat  charges  and  answers  of  various  s**s  Prws  Club  in  New  York, 
crow  than  to  hold  integrity  parties  and  candidates  adding  He  said  “truly  heroes  of  World 
cheap.”  their  own  editorial  interpreta-  War  II’’  were  Bill  Chickering. 

•  •  •  tion  of  the  events  and  urging  Ray  Clapper.  Stanley  Gunn, 

HENRY  EPSTEIN,  o  ne  of  the  selection  of  a  particular  can-  Melville  Jacoby.  Jack  Singer, 
O’Dwyer’s  campaign  manag-  didate, 
ers,  on  the  air  Monday  night  Newspapers  are  not  geared  to 
attacked  PM  for  its  move  de-  combat  powerful  political  ma- 
claring  that  new^uiper  to  be  chines  in  sending  organized  vot- 
“guilty  of  what  would  appear  ers  to  the  polls  with  hand-writ- 
to  be  gross  abuse  of  proper  ten  instructions  on  what  levers 
newspaper  ethics”  and  a  “not  to  pull.  It  takes  detailed  organ- 
too  polite  form  of  Journalistic  ization  in  each  voting  district 
blackmail”  in  preaaing  O’Dwyer  to  do  that  and  newspapiers  were 
for  answers  to  the  questions  put  never  intended  for  that  purpose, 
to  him.  •  •  • 

We  can’t  see  that  any  ethics  IN  THIS  country  most  of  our 
were  abused.  PM  woke  up  in  business  and  government  ex¬ 
time  to  realize  it  was  making  a  ecutives  realize  we  must  not 
mistake.  Other  New  York  only  have  mass  production  but 
papers  were  fighting  O’Dwyer  mass  consumption  to  maintain 
from  the  start.  PM  might  have  our  standard  of  living  and  ward 
made  its  change  at  any  time  dur-  off  unemployment.  Mass  distri- 
ing  ttie  campaign.  button  through  advertising  is 

As  for  “Journalistic  blade-  the  only  method  to  tie  the  two 
mail,”  that  is  a  cheap  political  together. 

phrase  used  frantically  the  night  Apparently  our  British  cousins 
before  election.  A  candidate  for  do  not  believe  the  same, 
public  ofUce  is  supposed  to  speak  In  last  week’s  ^P,  Arthur  J. 
out  on  In^rtant  issues.  The  Heighway.  editor  <A  World’s 
electorate  deserves  to  know  how  Press  Netos  in  London,  revealed 
he  feels  on  certain  subjects,  the  British  government’s  order 
Anyone,  and  particularly,  any  restricting  newsprint  imports 
newspaper  has  the  right  to  press  from  Canada  to  wartime  levels 
for  answers  to  pertinent  ques-  is  causing  many  diflteulties 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Editorial  Action 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  Nev. 

A  iront  page  editorial  by 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  editer  aa4 
publisher  oi  the  Star,  overtil 
a  threatened  strike  by 
ployes  oi  the  Indiom^elh 
Water  Company  this  week 
The  editorial  appeased  in 
the  bull  dog  edition  Suadof 
nigkt.  and  by  shortly  «»e^ 
midnight,  union  ond  compai 
representatives  agreed  to-  se^. 
tie  their  difierences  through  W 
bitrotion. 


J.  B.  Powers  Discusstib 
Latin  America  Press 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  intsipii- 
tlonal  publisher's  represeatdR 
who  M  the  discu^on  inlB 
“Roimd  Tables  on  Latin  AsMPt 
ica”  at  the  New  School  for  Ss* 
clal  Research  on  Thursdgjr.  de 


Bellaire.  John  Cashman  and  Bill  Time  On  Television 
Shankel.  ^  Elgin  National 

.  T  1  WT  ■  X  Company,  currently  telecaiMlI 

Mexico  LacksNewsprmt  time  signals,  on  an  experim9 
Scarcity  of  production  and  ir-  basis,  in  New  York  and  ^ 
regularity  of  rail  transportation  cago.  is  laying  plans  to  h*  ^ 
have  created  a  shortage  of  news-  on  the  ground  floor"  when  cw| 
print  in  Mexico,  the  New  York  mercial  television  comes  Wl 
Timea  reported  this  week.  Pres-  its  own,  it  was  announced jlp 
ent  stocks  cover  the  news-  week  by  Gordon  Howard,  addf 
papers  needs  for  only  15  days,  tising  manager. 


KNOW  Em.  Right 


ArgumenU  ever  questions  swing  into  red-hot 
bitterness  at  times,  with  each  side  insistent 
they’re  right  .  .  .  and  ne  foolin’.  When  it 
comes  to  finding  the  definitely  correct  ans¬ 
wers,  newspaper  readers  te-day  depend  on 
— and  accept  as  the  arbiter — The  Haskin 
Infomatlon  Servica,  Washington,  D.  C- 

Th*  Mmchmatar  I/nien  dl  Lmadmr  (21,234  M 
— i8j904  E)  hmt  rmnavtad  its  contract  for 
The  Htulan  Sarvia*. 


f 


